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“But as we were allowed of Ged to be put in Trust with the Gospel, ever so we speak, not as pleasing Men but God, which trieth our Hearts.” 
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“BIN FESfE BUR IST UNSER GOTT.” 


(LUTHER'S HYMN.) 


BY JOHN @. WHITTIER. 





WE wait beneath the furnace-blast 
The pangs of transfermation : 
Not painlessly doth God recast 
And mold anew the nation. 
Hot burns the fire 
Where wrongs expire ; 
Nor spares the hand 
That from the land 
Uproots the ancient evil. 


The hand-breadth cloud the sages feared 
Its bloody rain is dropping ; 
The poison plant the fathers spared 
All else is overtopping. 
East, West, South, North, 
It curses the earth ; 
All justice dies, 
And fraud and lies 
Live only in its shadow. 


What gives the wheat-field blades of steel? 
What points the rebel cannon? 
What sets the roaring rabble’s heel 
On the old star-spangled pennon ? 
What breaks the oath 
Of the men o’ the South? 
What whets the knife 
For the Union’s life ?— 


Hark, to the answer :—Stavery ! 
+ 


Then waste no blows on lesser foes 
In strife unworthy freemen. 
God lifts to-day the vail and shows 
The features of the demon! 
O North ard South, 
Its victims both, 
Can ye not cry, 
“Let Slavery die!” 
And union find in freedom? 


What though the cast-out spirit tear 
The nation in his going, 
We who have shared the guilt must share 
The pang of his o’erthrowing! 
Whate’er the loss, 
Whate’er the cross, 
Shall they complain 
Of present pain 
Who trust in God’s hereafter? 


For who that leans on His right arm 
Was ever yet forsaken ? 
What righteous cause can suffer harm 
If He i.s part has taken ? 
Though wild and loud 
And dark the cloud, 
Behind its folds 
His hand upholds 
The calm sky of to-morrow! 


Above the maddening cry for blood, 
Above the wild war-drumming, 
Let Freedom’s voice be heard, with good 
The evil overcoming. 
Give prayer and purse 
To stay The Curse 
Whose wrong we share, 
Whose shame we bear, 
Whose end shall gladden Heaven! 


Tn vain the bells of war shall ring 
Of triumphs and revenges, 
While still is spared the evil thing 
That severs and estranges. 
But, blest the ear 
That yet shall hear 
The jubilant bell 
That rings the knell 
Of Slavery for ever! 


Then let the selfish lip be dumb 
And hushed the breath cf sighing, 
Before the joy of peace, must come 
The pains of purifying. 
God give us grace 
Each in his place 
To bear his lot, 
And, murmuring not, 
Endure and wait and labor! 





LETTER FROM ANDOVER. 


The Times.—The British People.—The Havelock 
Grays.—The Andover Company. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 








To tne Eprrons.or Tne INDEPENDENT: 

The peuple of America are in danger of falling into 
the mistake of a man in a state of intense feeling, to 
whom the very sun, moon, and stars appear cold and 
unfeeling for not palpitating and trembling to his emo- 
tions. It is most natural—but most to be guarded 
against. 

Let us-consider the matter coolly. What have 
we to complain of in England’s official acts? Could 
we ask anything more than an official declaration of 
absolute neutrality, a formal withdrawment of the 
national protection from all subjects who should take 
sides againet us, as privateers or otherwise? Cer- 
tainly not. 

Offense has been taken at speaking of the Confed- 
erate States as “ belligerents ;"°—but after all they are 
belligerents—they are for the time being a recognized 
military force, regularly armed and equipped, and all 
our nationai acts at present recognize them as bellig- 
erents as. much as the words of certain Englishmen. 
For, be it noticed that the Queen's proclamation, whick 
is the only official natione! voice, speaks of them very 
guardedly as “‘ certain states styling themselves, etc., 
etc.” What more careful avoidance of national re- 
cognition could be than this ? 

Let us consider that we have left our friends in 
England to a late dey entirely without any true and 
just information on this subject. At the very time of 
Lincoln's election, a gentleman well known in America 
met in England and in Belgium the emissaries of the 
Southern Confederacy, who came in advance to see 
leading men, to privately prepare influential indivi- 
duals to sympathice with a forthcoming movement, 
and to engage arms. 

This was while good, credulous New England was 
still sleepily listening to the dying echoes of that ever- 
lasting 

“ Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber,” 
with which we have been lulled so many years. 
There wes to be no war! How absurd! Seward 
was weaving glittering cobwebs of pacification all 
pearly with the morning dew of a peace-loving Ad- 
ministration, and if we weuld only lie stili and slum- 
ber an hour or two longer ke would catch flies for us! 

Meanwhile England, iike a thrifty matron, saw us 
allin bed and asleep and our enemies up and awake, 
and with a national prejudice for promptness and en- 
ergy, she was of course inclined in favor of those 
whom she saw in the field. 

She was astonished and angry and ashamed at our 
sloth and inaction. She said, If these people will 
sleep so, and if these other people will wake and 
work, why then the early risers and workers will 
have it. 

When Sumpter fell, the news astounded the world. 
Americans abroad hung their heads. There was no 
Embassader in England to explain. Mr. Francis 
ey Was waiting for his family. Dr. Dallas said 

not represent the Lincoln policy, and the Con- 
sul at Liverpool was a rabid Secessionist. We had 
friends enough in England who would have spoken 


and written for us, but their mouths were shut for 
very shame and astonishment. 

Meanwhile Southern emissaries were awake and 
active. ‘You see how it is,” they said. ‘‘ We are 
the people. There is no North. We have carried 
all our points in their face, and we shall continue to 
carry them. We shall have the Capitol before the 
next steamer comes—half the North will side with 
us—and the day is ours.” 

And truly, up to the day that Sumpter fell, every- 
thing looked like it—and English friends, whom we 
may count by millions, stood silent. What was there 
to say? Well, we are awake now, and in the field, 
and let us not scold all the world for the mishaps that 
happened while we overslept ourselves. 

The voice that says ‘‘Sleep no more,” has gone 
out; and if we wait long enough we shall find its 
echoes in millions of brave and Christian English 
hearts, who are our brethren, our kinsmen, according 
to the flesh. As to The London Times, let us not 
call that the voice of the British people. The Times 
represents the principle of universal skepticism and 
opposition which doubts and opposes everything that 
is coming, and bows down to everything that is. 
The Times has successively and bitterly opposed 
every improvement in English society for the last 
fifty years. It opposed factory reforms under Lord 
Shaftesbury ; it opposed negro emancipation ; it op- 
posed all the modern philanthropies of Exeter Hall ; 
it opposes the temperance reform now; it opposed 
Italian liberation through every step of its way. But 
there is this good thing to be said for The Times, 
that when a thing is certain to go, it turns in its 
favor with trumpets and hallelujahs. If it be like 
the serpent sent to strangle the young Hercules in 
his cradle, it becomes a very maternal nursing 
mother of a snake after Hercules gets old enough to 
insure his future. The Times is like the world—it 
will fight you till you suceeed, and then it will adore. 
At the rate we are at present going on in America, 
we shall have The Times at our chariot wheels 
before many months—certainly before many years. 
The current saying in English society is that The 
Times has seven different consciences, one of which 
does duty for every emergency. Among them one 
will yet be found for our side, afier we have demon- 
strated it by the logic of victory. 

So much for England. Now for Andover maiters. 
It is one of the signs of the times that the theological 
students are all in uniform, and under a course of 
daily drill, which makes itself beneficially felt in 
their improved appearance of health and manly vigor. 
We venture to say if this state of things prevails, there 
will be no dyspeptic views of theology so far as this 
generation of ministers is concerned. Their com- 
pany numbers ninety, and is called the Havelock 
Grays. The boys of Phillips Academy are‘also in 
uniform and under daily diill; and the sound of their 
fife and drum, and the steady tramp of their march, is 
a strange sound in these peaceful shades. They are 
called the Phillips Gaard. Last Tuesday the theolo- 
gical students raised the American flag on old Phillips 
Hall, with appropriate ceremonies. The exercises 
were opened by singing Holmes’s Army Hymn, ful- 
lowed by a prayer from Professor Park—who prayed 
that this cause might reli on till every slave in our 
land should be free. _Presezsor Phelps then in a neat 
and appropriate speech presented the banner—saying, 
among other things, how good and pleasant it was 
that that flag should wave over the former rooms of 
Judsen and Newel and Gordon Hale—he presented it 
to the students as the symbol of a duty to be performed 
to the country and cause in this hour of trial. 

It was a moment of suspense when the beautiful 
flag began slowly and gracefully to ascend the taper- 
ing flag-staff. We feared some possible hitch or hind- 
rance ; but no—clear, smooth, and fair she went up 
and floated out on the evening air, an3 al! te assem- 
bly cheered, and the Star-Spangled Banver was sung. 
Then followed an address by Professor Stowe, which 
caused much laughing and cheering. The following 
banner-hymn, written for the occasion, was then 
sung: 

Here where our fathers came 
Bearing the holy flame 

To light our days,— 
Here, where with faith and prayer 
They reared these walls in air, 


Now to the heavens so fair 
Their flag we raise. 


Look ye, where free it waves 

Over their hallowed graves! 
Blessing their sleep ; 

Now pledge your heart and hand, 

Sons of a noble land, 

F ound this bright flag to stand, 
Till death to keep! 


God of our fathers! now 

To thee we raise our vow— 
Judge and defend ; 

Let Freedom's banner wave 

Till there be not a slave— 

Show thyself strong to save, 
Unto the end. 


After all was over, the drums of the Andover Light 
Infantry were heard approaching. The company was 
coming tosalute the flag. The officers of the Have- 
lock Grays and of the Phillips Guard then marched to 
meet them, and conducted them with honor on to the 
esplanade in front of the buildings, where various com- 
plimentary military evolutions were executed with 
great precision, and interspersed with so much cheer- 
ing as would infallibly have suggested bronchitis in 
the former days of theological students. 

After this, the Trustees, Professors, ministers, and 
families, the company of Havelock Grays, and the 
officers of the Phillips Guards and of the Andover 
company, were invited to Professor Stowe’s to coffee 
and a collation. 

It was a pretty and animated sight to see the 
American flag standing in a stack of muskets in the 
green oval in front of the Stowe Cabin. In the evening 
Captain Clarke, of the Grays, returned the thanks of 
the company for hospitalities in a neat and appropri- 
ate speech. Init he said, that the Amcrican flag now 
floating befere the door had been his companion and 
protector in journeyings in all countries of the earth, 
and that no tribe, tongue, or language had failed to 
respect it. Even among the savage Bedouins of 
the desert, when he had pitched his tent and set up 
the Stars and Stripes above it, he felt safe under its 
folds. And this was the flag that had been vilely in- 
sulted by rebels in our own land !—but this flag should 
yet bring liberty to the whole earth. It was no idle 
ceremony, he said, for them to assume a uniform and 
form a.company, but by it every one of them meant 
to record a solemn vow to be ready to give himself 
to his country whenever she should need him. The 
speech was enthusiastically cheered, and the assem- 
bly dispersed at an early hour, after singing a multi- 
tude of patriotic songs. So go the times in Andover. 





Our City Directory.—Wilson’s City Directory, for the 
year 1861-62, was laid on our table on Friday, June 7th. 
The canvassing of the city throughout, the arranging of 
152,825 names in exact alphabetical order, and the print- 
ing of 941 pages Svo in minion type, with several sup- 
plements, and the distribution of bound volumes, have 
been completed since the 1st of May. We do not know 
what mere is necessary to say in behalf of Mr. H. Wilson, 
the compiler, and Mr. John F. Trow, the printer. 

Ta spite of secession, the number of names is greater 
than last year, showing an increase of 2,522; and, as the 
author assures us in his preface, “ the grass that was to 
grow in Broadway when South Carolina seceded has not 
yet begun to sprout, and the great artery of the city is as 
full of life and as plethoric as ever.” 

As a piece of curious information, we have a statement 
of the proportion of the names under the several letters of 





the alphabet, The largest number is under the letter M, 


17,450. S has 15,320 names; B 14,603; H 12,329; C 
11,578 ; W 9,491; then D, R, L, G, F, K, P, etc. 





TBE NATION IN ARMS. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Hatr 4 Mituron of our countrymen are now armed 
or arming for deadly encounter in fierce civil strife. 
No foreign power threatens, no devastating host in- 
vades our extended frontiers. Canada on the one 
side is stirred by a generous sympathy for the seem- 
ing peril of our Union, while Mexico on the other 
pauses in her rarely intermitted intestine warfare to 
observe and marvel at our gigantic imitation of her 
badexample. The tones of compassionate superiority 
and self-sufficiency in which we have for forty years 
descanted on the chronic incapacity of our Spanish- 
American contemporaries for self-government are 
hushed by a sudden access of humility or drowned 
in the hoarse roar of cannon. Flashing as it leaps 
from wire to wire, crawling more slowly up the 
secluded valleys and over the yet unpeopled prairies, 
the tidings have at length settled into all hearts that 
we are at war, and that the issue of the contest in- 
volves the life of the Nation. For the Union discom- 
fited is the Union dissolved—it now seems, beyond 
the possibility of reconstruction. Had the Slave 
States been permitted and willing to leave us without 
violence, without resistance, it is not improbable that 
the two nations might, at some remote era and under 
a radical! change of conditions, have been once more 
welded into a tolerably compact whole ; but, if sepa- 
rated by the shock of battle, it is scarcely supposable 
that they can ever cohere again. 


“ For never can true reconcilement grow, 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep.” 


Switzerland, torn from Austria’s side by a popular 
uprising against tyranny, culminating in successful 
war, remains Switzerland evermore—at all events, 
never Austrian—though the deserted and crumbling 
cradle of the Hapsburgs still testifies that they are of 
Swiss origin; and the Spanish-American republics, 
having once triumphantly expelled their old Castilian 
masters, may pass through a thousand revolutions 
without becoming Spanish colonies again. ‘ Revolu- 
tions move net backward ;”” and we may rationally 
hope to experience in the future almost aught beside 
sooner than that which has been. 

“Aha! your magnificent experiment of Self Govern- 
ment has failed!” exultingly shouts thé Old-World 
aristocrat or kingling ; “we knew it would be so! 
Republics are very well in theory, but they don’t work 
in practice. They are paper boats that sail bravely 
in summer breezes on smooth lakes, but which the 
first rough weather capsizes and wrecks. Didn’t we 
always tell you that your Constitution and Union 
couldn’t stand a strain, but would give way at the 
first serlous trial?’’ 

Certainly, gentlemen! you have told us this often 
and often ; we remember it quite well! Now we are 
to see whether you were true or false prophets! 
Please not to assume that the Union is destroyed be- 
cause it is assailed—that it is condemned because it 
is on trial. Even you will admit that the test is a se- 
vere one—a Government under which to plot and in- 
augurate the rebellion partly traitorous and partly 


imbecile; ene hundred thousand offite-hoiders in pikce > 


ef whom a large majority more or less openly and ac- 
tively sympathized with the conspirators ; the Govern- 
ments of twelve or thirteen States wholly in their 
hands ; an inexperienced Administration installed in 
the midst of these troubles which received the votes 
of but two fifths of the people, while ninety-nine-hund- 
redths of the Army and Navy intensely deprecated 
its triumph ; and a great pecuniary interest, valued 
at Three Thousand Millions of Dollars, stung to ex- 


treme sersitiveness by the moral reprobation of man- | 


kind and regarding the accession to power of our new 
rulers as a defiance of its pretensions and a menace 
of its overthrow—you surely will admit that, if Self- 
Government was ever placed on trial under circuin- 
stances emphatically favorable to its adversaries, it is 
so here and now. 

And be it ever considered that if our Self-Govern- 
ment were consistent and perfect, it would not now 
be subject to trial at all. It is the dead fly in our 
ointment, the skeleton in our closet, the flagrant con 
tradiction presented by one of our institutions to our 
furcamental principle, that causes all the trouble. 
Had ours been a pure republic, though of the ex- 
tremest democratic pattern, we should have had no 
greatrebellion. Shays’s explosion in Western Massa- 
chusetts, the Whisky outbreak in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, the protesting submission of New England to 
the Jeffersonian Embargo, combine to prove that a 
genuine democracy scarcely ever resorts to revolu- 
tion other than the peaceful and constitutional revo- 
lutions effected through the hallot-box. Nowhere 
but among those trained to regard the revolver and 
the bowie-knife as the natural arbiters in disputes 
and power as the proof of right, coyld a formidable 
rebellion against our Union have been brought to issue 
in the Nineteenth Century. 

Let us, while awaiting the shock of decisive battle, 
consider calmly and thankfully the conservative ele- 
ments which our free institutions under trial have 
naturally, almost spontaneously, developed. Note 
how instinctive, how general, was the rush to arms 
when our President’s call for Volunteers, clesely fol- 
lowing if not accompanying the tidings of the Fall of 
Sumpter, was flashed across the country. Solid men 
of business put aside their ledgers, farmers left their 
plows, mechanics discarded their implements, to 
proffer their energies, and if required their life-blood, 
to the cause of the Nation. Within a month 
after the call had been issued, more than Two 
Hundred Thousand men had volunteered to strike 
for their country; One Hundred Thousand have 
since added themselves to the number ; and 
they would ere this have been Half a Million 
had it not been notorious that more could not be taken. 
But women have vied with men in their prac‘ieal 
devotion to the cause; and our impoverished, bank- 
rupt city has of herself poured out millions of money 
to equip and subsist those who were gathering around 
the Flag of the Free. In an age of Mammon-wor- 
ship, a people often taunted with their excessive 
devotion to lucre have almost forgotten what the 
love of money is like; in an age of luxury, men of 
large wealth are standing sentinels on the outposts of 
our armies or taking their turn at serving the rations 
of salt beef and bread in the camps, while delicate 
and tenderly nurtured women give their days to the 
preparation of clothing for our soldiers or beg the 
privilege of soothing their hours of sickness and suf 
fering in the hospitals. Such is the spectacle pre- 
sented by the loyal States of the American Union at 
the opening of June, 1861; such is the present atti 
tude of those States with reference to the great Pro- 
Slavery Rebellion which has for its avowed object the 
dismemberment of our Nation. Doubtless, a similar 
devotion, a similar intensity of purpose, is evinced on 
the other side by many within the circuit of the re- 
bellion ; yet the fact remains that the rebel forces are 
largely made up of militia drafied and constrained to 
serve, while thousands of earnest Union men have 
entered those hated ranks only because the choice 
between enlistment or death by mob-violence was 
forced upon them. Thus the peaceful States are em- 
barrassed by a proffer of many more volunteers than 
they can accept, while their martial antagonists 
obtain their coveted recruits only by importunity, 
by terrorism, and by positive constraint. Surely, in 
this single contrast there is cheering augury of the 
issue of the struggle in the triumph of Right, Law, 





Liberty, and Union. 


, they appeared to time-servers then and since. 


BABES IN THE WOOD. 


So you’ve buried the Flag at Memphis? 
How many fathoms deep? 

What seal did you set on the Stars and Stripes? 
And who that grave shallkeep? *° 





Alas for the dead at Memphis! 
Mere cust to dust you bear; 
No vision of Life all glorified, 
Of Love grown heavenly fair— 


No radiant dream, with a Christly sign, 
Of the Victor’s living palm ; 

Of the odorous golden joy that dares 
Join seraphs in their psalm! 


You never read, in a rich man’s cave 
The Life of the world lay, slain! 

And the mourning women went to watch, 
But found—where he had lain. 


Come, guess—Who roll’d from his cave the rock ? 
Who broke great Pilate’s seal? 

— While the soldiers sleep, and the women weep, 
Base hands the Body steal. 


Vain guess for knowledge! Children dear, 
Not Death lay in that cave, 

But Living Love! While the world above 
Went wailing “died to save !” 


Well—judge if Freedom’s sacred sign 
Can molcer under ground, 

With the march of a million men o’erhead, 
Their banners eagle-crowned ? 


From Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate 
A shout goes right and left ; 

The aliens’ dreamful watch is done— 
The sepulcher is cleft. 


Weak hands! Heap clay on the Stars of God! 
They never shone before ! 

They rend tke shroud, and they pierce the cloud, 
All hail, then, Thirty-Four! 


May, 18641. Cc. C. 





CNE OR TWO ate OF THE WAR OF 


BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


Onz hardly ventures to lift the veil of the future 
over our public affairs, even for a few years. There 
are so many fearful or singular possibilities, such 
vast changes which may take place, such complicated 
problems to setile, such tremendous results in prepa- 
ration, affecting the destinies of millions for uncounted 
years, that the most speculative hardly dares even to 
pry into the issues of the next year, and we are con- 
tented to take steadily the duty which lies just be- 
fore us, Still the human mird will probe into the causes 
of events, and conjecture as to results. This nation 
is passing through a tremendous throe of the political 
constitution, in which the effort of nature is to get rid 


early—in the selfishness and greed and cruelty of 
some of the first of our forefathers. 

One of the earliest eruptions of this disease was ina 
form since so common as to become almost a national 
majady—a ‘“‘Compromise” of morality for the sake of 
palizieg: suds. Some of our gentle Democratic philoso- 
pint bistuviehs who wrote before the ulcer of Ameri- 
can slavery had made its dreadful appearance in 1861, 
and almost destroyed the body politic, will have now to 
rewrite their philosophic chapters. Those very cunning 
and skillful little ‘compromises,’ wherein the unim- 


bartered for a little more “ Union’’ and “ Commerce,” 
are found in the light of the awful conflagration of this 
year to have been not quite so shrewd “ dodges,” as 
Even 
some of the histovic figures who have stood in the 
niches of our saints and patriots, and been so long 
worshiped, are discovered to represent men not quite 
so wise as we once believed them. 

Our to-day’s difficulty is not a new one. The crack 


very first effort to glue the Union together. For the 
sake of an anti-Southerna argument, it has been too in- 
discriminately stated that all the Southern patriots and 
founders of the Constitution believed that slavery 
would speedily perish, and that it was an evil, moral 


the leading statesmen of Virginia and Maryland, and 
was even held by some in North Carolina; but in 


slaves were absolutely necessary for their prosperity, 
that society was the better for this element, and that 


from Africa to this continent. 

The extreme Southern wing then, as now, had no 
idea of slavery’s speedily coming to an end, and were 
as anxious to strengthen it by foreign importation as 
they are now. The two great and fatal compromises 
at that early day—to which future philosophers will 


were the Three-Fifths representation and the permis- 
sion of the African Slave-trade for twenty years. 
The fermer arrangement between North and South, 


taxation, and it was attempted to be justified by the 
representation of aliens and non-voters in the free 
states. Still it admitted the fatal virus of slavery 
into the very constitution of the body politic, and has 
been one cause of all our ills. The other compromise 
has no excuse or justification. 
mercy and honor and justice for profit. 
gave up their proposed restrictions on the commerce 
of the New England states, and the North gave up its 
conscience. The slave-trade even then was looked 
upon in almost every state of the Union as one of the 
worst crimes againet humanity. Virginia herself had 
long before indignantly repudiated it and abolished it. 
New England and the comparatively free states 
aliowed the continuance of this infamous traffic for 
twenty ‘years, because otherwise the Carolinas and 
Georgia would not enter the Union. Many did no 
doubt honestly believe that slavery would die out by 
that time. Still the most must have temporarily 
blinded their conscience, for the sake of the alliance 
with the extreme slave states. The fruits of that 
compromise we are reaping now. Georgia increased 
her slaves by an immense proportion in these twenty 
years ; so with South Carolina and North Carolina, 
and without doubt the importations of that period have 
put slavery on a firm basis ever since. 

Yet in thus raking up the sins of our fathers, whose 
bitter fruits we are eating now, let us not forget one 
noble historic act of a Slave State, which, by an 
apparently unforced and generous proffer, consecrated 
to Liberty a whole empire. We allude to the Resolu- 


relation to the Northwestern territory. In these days 
of the unspeakable shame and baseness of the Old 
Dominion, it is pleasant to go back to those grand 


Liberty and a Jefferson ordained Freedom over the 
broad West for ever. 

The grand mistakes of our history have been the 
Bargains of Morality we have made. 

It is an error of the English writers upon this coun- 
try to suppose that the essential differences of pur- 
suit between the Northern and Southern people sepa- 
rate us. On the contrary, with the remarkable 
practical tact and skill of our people, no mere differ- 
ences of habits, occupations, and interests would 
have ever been suffered thus to tear us apart; they 
would even have joined us closer together. A nation 





is all the better and stronger for a variety of interests. 
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We could have “compromised” on tariffs and busi- 
ness matters to all time. Besides, in the broad view 
of a true economy, the interests of our producers, 
exchangers, and consumers are all the same. But 
when the shrewd Yankees and the plodding Dutch 
undertook to buy and sell just a little of conscience 
to their Southern brethren, it was quite another mat- 
ter. 

This is a thing which will not stay “compromised.” 
It has a troublesome habit of putting itself up con- 
tinually, when you thought it was down. Our in- 
genious Bargains with Morality have been proved, in 
a most dreadful manner, not to pay. 

It seems to me this national habit is not altogether 
broken yet. Here we have an awful War—worse than 
a dozen Wars of 1812—such as will desolate and injure 
this country for a century to come. 

The stupidest and most selfish can see and does 
see that it has all arisen from Slavery; that it will 
come again with Slavery in its old position or in any 
political position under our Constitution ;—and yet 
scme of our most free-spoken presses who have done 
the noblest service for Liberty are found handling 
the subject in the most delicate manner, and with the 
most carefully gloved hands. Of course their motive 
is the best. They do not wish to offend new allies. 
But what, after all, is the use of this mildness? Why 
should we not come out now and handle Slavery just 
as itis? There was reason for moderation when we 
could do nothing, and had every one to convince; 
but that is not the case row. The people—the 
masses—the old Democrats, are becoming the strong- 
ést of the anti-slavery men. It is said, ‘‘ Let them 
be convinced by facts! Let us not interfere.” 

But the mass of people always need to have facts 
interpreted and commented on. 

Let us show even to the dullest that this war is the 
fruit of Slavery ; that its assassinations and treach- 
eries are blossoms on the same tree ;—let us make it 
in our war-cry, what it is in reality, an Anti-Slavery 
war—a struggle to check slavery-extension—to 
utterly break down the political slave-power, and, 
wherever possible, to free the slaves. 

If we do not succeed in the latter, we shall at least 
make the masses of the free states firm and lasting 
foes of human slavery, and shall insure no more 
perilous bargains with conscience. 

There is no safe ending of this war—no permanent 
settlement possible—except on the basis of Univer- 
saL EMANCIPATION, 





THE TREE AND ITS FRUIT. 


BY REV. H. B. COLLINS, 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Ir is cause cf devout thankfulness to Almighty 
God that, at last, American slavery is developing the 





of a dangerous malady. Our sickness began very | 


portant principles of honor and justice were quietly | 


between the slave and the free states appeared in the | 


and political. It is true that this was the position of the state, or the church, or both, should be made to 
South Carolina and Georgia it was openly urged that | 


the slaves themselves were benefited by the transfer | 


trace the historic origin of the Civil War of 1861— 


tions of 1784, afterwards the “ Ordinance of 1787,” in | 


historic days when a Mason and Madison pleaded for | 


zation. They told us these things, but we did not all 


philosophy of its own history in an issue, or rather a 
series of issues, that the whole world can under- 
| stand. Hitherto, even in the North, where we should 
| least expect to find them, and elsewhere outside the 
| gecgraphical limits of the slaveocracy, hundreds or 
even thousands of otherwise right-thinking, consci- 
entious men have not only utterly refused to be con- 
| vinced of the inhumanity, the dangerous wrongful- 
| ness of a sytem that embraces and seeks to perpetuate 
the recognition of right in the holding, using,.retain- 
| ing, transferring of a human being as mere chattel 
property—but they have not hesitated to apulogize 
| for its existence, or even to aid in strengthening and 
| extending its influence. 
| There is no more unmistakable evidence of the 
| demoralizing tendency of this American scheme of 
barbarism, than that men who can have no possible 
| motive of pecuniary or other interest, have tortured 
the Word of God and done violence to every senti- 
ment of humanity in the effort to establish the moral 
| rightfulness, and therefore constitutional legitimacy, 
| of a system of abject vassalage which, in point of 
degradation, and cruelty, ana helplessness, has never 
beensurpassed, if ever equaled, since the world began. 
And many who have not ventured to go to such 
length in positive defense of this inhuman league for 
human oppression, have at least, with an energy 
worthy of a better cause, and eften with violent 
bitterness, opposed all agitation of the subject, lest 


suffer, or perhaps be ultimately overthrown! I do 
not for one moment hesitate to assert, that, if the 
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believe. Some of us “ deprecated agitation.” Some 
of us “despised those blatant disturbers of the 
country’s peace ;” and some hurled furious anathe- 
mas, charged with unutterable hate, against “those 
hypocritical, howling abolitionists.’’ And yet they 
did not tell us the half. They did not tell us that the 
slave-power would spend thirty years in secretly 
plotting the overthrow of this Government, all the 
while professing an unconquerable devotion to the 
Union which they intended to destroy; and that, at 
length, having the centrol of the various departments 
of state, and being fully ripe for the inauguration of 
the most infamous scheme of treason that can ever 
be recorded in the annals of human history, they 
would contrive to place our principal maritime 
defense as far beyond our reach as possible, and 
after demoralizing the army and navy, and seizing 
all the Government arms and munitions of 
war they could lay their hands on, weuld 
plunder the national treasury to its very bottom, 
declare the Union dissolved, possess themselves 
of United States forts and arsenals and armories and 
mints and ships; proclaim a Southern Confederacy 
without consulting the people of their own states; 
inflame the worst passions of an ignorant, ferocious 
population by a scheme of systematic falsehood and 
misrepresentation that has never been paralleled in 
any age of the world; make war upon the United 
States ; issue letters of marque, inviting the pirates 
of all nations to prey upon the commerce of their na- 
tive land ; inaugurate a reign of terror to compel un- 
willing states to revolt against the Union ; repudiate 
debts to the amount of millions; establish @ 
military despotism; hang or rob and banish 
every man who should refuse to fight against 
his country ; and in fine, put fire and sword and poi- 
son into the hands of maddened ruffians and say to 
them, “Go, plunder! burn! assassinate! spare not! 
And this be your motto, Our altars and our homes!’* 
Did humanity ever contemplate suca a catalogue of 
crimes—such deep, dark, damning crimes against 
God, and man, and home, and country, and all that is 
good and noble and true and dear to the heart and 
sacred to the memory of man? Never! History fur- 
nishes no parallel. It remained for the slave-power 
of the United States of America, in the last half of 
the Nineteenth century, to show to the world the ut- 
most possible length to which human madness and 
folly and wickedness can go! 

Freamen of America! the abolitionists did not 
tell us all these things would come to pass; what 
they did tellus we would not believe. The pulpit and 
the press did not predict so great an evil; they pre- 
dicted less, and we would not believe. We laughed, 
or tuned away in silent contempt. Doubtless, 
“The seed of woman shall bruise the serpent’s 
head,’ sounds not more hateful nor more ominous in 
the ears of Satan than does that word “ Abolitionist’® 
in the ears of the slave-power and their defenders. 
So, to please our masters in South Carolina, and 
Georgia, and Alabama, and Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi, we cried, “ Abolitionists!’’ Our eyes were 
shut, our ears stopped, our hearts hardened, our con- 
sciences seared as with a hotiron. We would not 
see the cloud, nor hear the thunder muttering in the 
distance, nor heed the warning of those who did see 
and hear ; and when the storm burst upon us—thank 
God! we were awakened in time to be saved! The 
pulpit and the press did not awaken us—could not. 
Nor could Dr. Guthrie, or Dr. Cheever, or Mr. 
Beecher, or Mr. Sumner—or the wail of helpless 
millions! We were deaf to ail these; but, thank 
God! wenowhear! Rhett, Toombs, Yancey, Floyd, 
Cubb, Stephens, Davis, the slave-power spoke— 
uttered words that shook the continent and startlel 
the world. Then we heard, and understood, and 
were convinced. Slavery itse!f has awakened us at 
Jast; has compelled us to believe; has written its 
own name, its origin, its power, its deeds, with a pea 
of iron in characters of blood. And now we under- 
stand betier than ever what the Savior means when 
he says, The tree is known by its fruits. 

Liberty, Indiana. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tne sterm-ships Fulton and Arabia have bought us 
a week’s later intelligence from Europe. Ministers had 
evcceeded in carrying the repeal of the paper duties in 
the House of Commons by a majority of fifteen. On the 
30th ult. an interesting debate took place in that House 
touching American affairs, during which Lord John 
Russel! said “ that, in common with the great bulk of his 








peace and permanency of Christian civilization is de- 
pendent on the tolerance of human slavery, the world 
| is yet in ignorance of what is right and what is wrong 
| in the most obvious relationships and simplest obliga- 
| tiens of life; and more, that there is no meaning in 
' the Scriptures and no truth in the Gospel. And yet, 

for the utterance of like sentiments men have been 
' branded as infidels and fanatics and abolitionists in 
| the North; and in the South they have been robbed 

and driven into exile, or hanged like dogs. The 

Northern pulpit has been characterized by Northern 
| men as consecrated to abolitionism and to nothing 
| but abolitionism ; whereas the truth is, (and to the 
shame of the preachers be it spoken,) not the one- 


though adding immensely to the political strength of _ thousandth part of the sermons preached in Northern 
the slave states, could offer many extenuations. It | Pulpits within the past fifteen years has contained 
was in harmony with the principle already adopted of | One word on the subject of slavery. 


Thank 
| God! the time has come when it is scarcely, if 
| at all necessary to preach on _ slavery—unless, 
| indeed, it be, with unutterable gratitude and 
thankfulness, to preach its funeral. To-day, 
| slavery is itself proclaiming itself—portraying its 


It was a base sale of Own character in language that even the most 
The South | 


intensely peace-loving ‘conservatives’’ can under- 
| Stand. If Mr. Wesley tells us that it is the sum of 
| all villainies, and scores of good men of later years 
reassert it with startling emphasis ; or if The New 
| York Independent repeats for the hundredth time 
| that it is the shame of American Christianity ; or if 
’ Wendell Phillips, in his own peculiar, earnest 
eloquence, declares that it is the Devil’s tower of 
strength in the American nation; or if Mr. Lloyd 
Garrison demands its immediate abolition as our only 
hope of temporal and eternal salvation; or if The 
| York Tribune protests against its extension as 
dangerous to the peace and prosperity of the Union, 
| and as an intolerable wrong against the laboring 
millions of the whole country ; or if Charles Sumner, 
| himself a victim of its ungovernable ferocity, classes 
it with the lowest type of medieval barbarism; or if 
| Mr. Lincoln manfully asserts its incompatibility with 
| the genius of Republicanism—some of us believe, 
and tremble, and pray, and cast about to see what 
may be done to tie the hands, if not to cut off the 
, head, of so formidable an enemy ; while some of us 
| are doubtful whether, after all, there is really any 
| danger ; some of us sneer; some say, “ Let alone !— 
'no danger!” some curse; some cry, “Fool!” 
“ Fanatic!” “ Abolitionist!’’ But at length there is 
'@ voice that must be heard, and that must be 
understood. They who said, “No danger!” they 
who sneered; they who said, “Let alone!” they 
who cursed; they who cried, “ Fanatic!” “ Abo- 
 litionist!’”? must hear now, and must understand. 
It is not Mr. Wesley that convinces us to-day that 
slavery is the sum ef all villainies. It is not The 
| New York Independent, nor Wendell Phillips, nor 
Lloyd Garrisen, nor The Tribune, nor Charles 
| Sumner, nor Abraham Lincoln, that compels us to 
, believe to-day that slavery is the shame of our Chris- 
| tianity; that it is a very Gibraltar of evil; that it 
_ imperils our bodies and our souls ; that it is a wrong 
| against the millions; that it is barbarism; that it is 
| antagonistic to the principles of the Constitution- 
that it is, in one word, subversive of Christian civili- 


countrymen, he was deeply pained at the civil war which 
had brcken out in the United States, and which arose 
from the accursed poison of slavery left them by ENGLAND, 
and which had clung around them like a poisoned garment 
since the first hour of their independence.” The Thunderer 
continues to manifest its hostility to our Union by urging 
the European Governments, while yet there is time, to 
come to a general understanding on the subject of 
blockades, and adopt a public law for their regulation. 
But Mr. Bull’s mouth-piece forgets that Christendom has 
already such a law, and that, howsoever defective, this 
is the law by which alone our rights must be tested, 
From Mr. W. Ruseell’s last batch of letters to his prin« 
cipals we glean two important items of information 
respecting the mental variations of the chivalry. Since 
the uprising of our people, North, East, and West, in be- 
half of the Republic, the South Carolinians and Geergians 
have become excessively enamored of British institu 
tions, and singularly moderate in their aspirations. Their 
talk is no longer about marching on Washington, 9r seizx 
ing Faneuil Hall, but of for ctgn intervention, and a prince 
of the royal race of England! Would not the sovereignty 
of the old lady herself suffice for them? On the 23d ult. 
Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde gave audience 
to Mr. Dayton, the new American Minister to France. 
The Moniteur announces that Rear-Admiral Raynaud, 
the commander of the French squadron of observation 
which is to be stationed in our waters, will presently 
visit New Youk, Boston, and other American ports, in 
his flag-ship the Catinat. The American Unionists of 
Paris breakfasted together at the Hotel Du Louvre on 
the 29th ult., and adopted a resolution pledging the 
meeting to maintain the Union under all gircumstances, 
Among the speakers was Cassius M. Clay, who declared 
“that if ever the flag of England became associated with 
the black flag of the South, the star-spangled banner of 
the United States and the tricolor of France would be 
seen arrayed against her.” It is rumored that the Hun- 
garian Diet is to be shut up as soon as certain military 
preparations have been completed by Austria. In the 
session of the Berlin Chamber of Deputies of May 27th, 
the Minister of Justice had pronounced the right of 
Prussian citizenship forfeited by a stay of ten years 
abroad, notwithstanding the amnesty. The internal 
condition of Russia, owing to the emancipation of the 
serfs, is said to be somewhat alarming. No definite in« 
telligence has, however, been received, in consequence 
of the precautions of Government. Prince Gortschakoff, 
Governor of Poland, has recently died at Warsaw. 

By the Adriatic, at St. Johns, N. F., on Monday, we 
have advices from Europe to the 5th inst. The most im~ 
portant item is a brief announcement that the British 
Government has decided not to allow the entry of prizes of 
privateers at any British port. Of course this rule will 
be enforced against both sides impartially, but we con- 
sider it the death-blow to Jeff. Davis’s project of support- 
ing his Government or essentially harassing our com- 
merce by privateering. France has decided to allow no 
sale of prizes in her ports, and no tarry there of priva- 
teers beyond twenty-four hours. 








Books for Volunteers.—The undersigned, Chaplains of 
the Excelsior Brigade, now at Camp Scott, Staten Island, 
solicit contributions of books for soldiers, in order to form 
regimental libraries. Works of a literary, hietoric, and 
poetic, as well as religious character, not larger than the 
daodecimo form, whether new or old, desired. Choir and 
glee books also willbe welcomed. Send toGen. Sickles’s 
Headquarters, City Hall, directed to Rev. C. H. A. Bulk- 
ley or Rev. Jos. H. Twichell, Chaplains of Excelsior 





Brigace. 








Sermons 
Henry Ward Beecher." 





tered acco! to Act of Congress, in ar 1860, by J. 
wi Richards in the lerk’s Office of the U: States for the 
Bouthern District of New York.) 





« Now Elisha was fallen sick of his sickness whereof he died. 
And Joash the king of Israel came down unto him, and wept 
over his face, and said, O my father, my father, the chariot of 
Israel, and the horiemen thereof. And Elisha said unto him, 
Take bow and arrows. And he took unto him bow and arrows, 
And he said to the king of Israel, Put thine hand upon the bow. 
And he put his hand upon it: and Elisha put his hands upon the 
king’s hands, And he said, Open the window eastward. And 
he opened it. Then Elisha said, Shoot. And he shot. And he 
said, The arrow of the Lord’s deliverance, and the arrow of de- 
liverance from Syria: for thou shalt smite the Syrians in Aphek, 
till thou have consumed them. And he said, Take the arrows. 
And he took them. And he said unto the king of Israel, Smite 
upon the ground. And he smote thrice, and stayed. And the 
man of God was wroth with him, and said, Thou shouldst have 
smitten five or six times; then hadst thou smitten Syria till 


thou hadst consumed it: whereas now thou shalt smite Syria 
but thrice.”—2 Kiras xiii, 14-19, 


It is characteristic of the early and rude state of 
scciety, that military matters were conducted much 
tacre frequently under the suggestions of prophets and 
priests, than of generals and kings. And in part this 
arose hour the fact that the best heads were on the 
shouléers of prophets, usually, and that they gave the 
best counsels that were to be had anywhere. 

The hing visited this dying prophet, ‘and received 
from him instruction in respect to the destruction of 
the Syrians. They were the life-long enemies of the 
Israelites. And in that manner which was signifi- 
cant, and which is practiced even to this day in the 
Orient, the prophet had, by some remarkable action, 
fixed the truth in the king's mind which he desired to 
impress him with. Putting his hand on the king’s 
hand, and drawing the bow, and shooting forth the 
arrow, that the whole imagination and attention 
might be excited, he then said to the king, ‘Now 
take the arrows and smite on the ground.” If the 
king had been enthusias‘ic in his proper work, if his 
soul had been in the business, if he had had 2 thor- 
ovgh heart in God’s cause, he would have smitten 
the ground wiih a witness, and with oft-repeated 
stroke. But he seemed to be in just that state ia 
which he wanted to comply with the prophet’s com- 
mand, but had not any very strong enthusiasm in 
himse!f. So he tapped the ground two or three times. 
And Elisha was wroth. He was a leng way ahead 
cf the king ; and he said to him, “ You are not thor- 
ough; your heart is net in this business ; you ought 
to have smitten five er six times.’’ Not that tae 
smiting was anything ; but the spirit that made him 
smite three times when he should have smittten five 
or six times, was a good deai; and he rebuked him, 
saying, ‘‘ If you had had a spirit that led you to smite 
five or six times, you should have destroyed your 
enemies; whereas new yeu shall gain a short ad- 
vantage, and they shail live to vex you and torment 
you.”’ 

Now ycu knowjust as well as I do what this means 
in respect to the present time. I need not tell you 
what I am going to preach about to-night. 

I entirely understand the iiesitation and reluctance 
which so many experience at the prospects before 
us. If I could, I certainly would change the condi- 
tion ofthings. Ifit were in my power, I would make 
every state that is in rebellion return to its allegiance. 
If I coulé, I would cause the laws to be respected 
torcughout the whole ¢doinigion of this Government. 
Ii I could, 1 would settle this great controversy of the 
@ge without the shecding of a drop of blood. If I 
could, I cannot; you cannot; nobody can. Yet I 
quite understand, and in some sense respect, the 
scruple and the hesitation of many good men on the 
ve ot fortheoming events 

I krow how sad, to many persons, must be the 
fo:eshadowings of a civil war. If I thought of noth- 
ing eise, it would be equally so to me. 

I understand the entire prostration of business, and 
the commercial distress, which is prevalent in every 
part of cur land, and which must continue for months, 
end perhaps for years. I do not attempt to under- 
value the inconvenience, nor to ignore the portents of 
the time in which we live. 

I know what sectional bitterness is liable to spring 
up as the fruit of civil war; and I quite understand 
their fears who dread the coming of such bitterness. 

I understand, too, the love of quiet, the moral 
repulsion of violence, and the attraction of peace, to 
good men. I understand the weariness which men 
come at last to have of agitation, and of perpetual 
and recuplivated excitements. 

I understand the ties which connect so many 
families North and South together, and which will 
make a rupture terrible. For there are multitudes 
reluctant from reasens of heart, quite independent 
from reascnings. 

I rejoice at that unanimity of public sentiment which 
makes the expression of such views rather danger- 
ous. Yet, I do not believe in any tyranny which 
makes free speech dangerous. At any rate, whether 
cn one sice or the other, whether for us or against 
us, it seems to me a great deal better to meet with 
therough discussion and satisfying statements these 
silent scruples, these reluctances, these hesitations 





of good men, than to put them dowa by an enforced 
silence. 

Therefore it is to the inward thought, to the undis- 
closed feelings, to that reluctance, moral and social, 
which men have, that I shall speak to-night, rather 
than to their ordinary and disclosed speech. 

I purpose considering, then, the duty of this land, 
unitedly, and with the utmost energy and decision, 
to maintain the Government of these United States 
in its original form, over its whole territory, unchang- 
ed in its Constitution, and unimpaired in every respect. 
That is my position; and I purpose to discuss the 
reasons why that is the only ground of safety and of 
duty. 

I It is a duty to maintain the constituted Govern- 
ment of these United States. It was organized with 
as much wisdom as has ever been brought to bear upon 
any set of civil institutions in the history of the 
world. Its wisdom has been proved by the resulis 
which it has wrought out. For three-quarters of a 
century it has been in operation with a success which 
has made the world marvel. Under this Government 
has grown up a prosperity, advancing throughout 
every part of this land, until this nation has become 
a first-class nation in wealth and civilization. There 
live yet men who saw the period of the Revolutionary 
War, when we were a cespised people, scattered in 
a@ savage territory, numbering three miliions—not 
three millions strong, but three millions weak! And 
yet, Within the lifetime of single men, this nation 
has, by virtue of the moral and educating influences 
which have existed among our people, and under the 
benign protection of this Government, sprung to a 
position second to that of no nation on the globe. 
Our Goverrment is uncharged with any default, and 
to this hour there is no allegation of mischief that 
cen lie against it. There never was a government 
that for a period of seventy-five years, or thereabouts, 
was administered with as much wisdom, and with 
so meny benefits, as that Government which now it 
is sought to overthrow. 

A geod government is not an accident. It is a 
growth. It is the laborious result of ages of painful 
experience. And when a nation has attained to the 
blessing cf a good government, it is a blessing not to 
be tampered with, nor lightly changed, nor rudely 
thrown away. And if there be one duty which God 
has made obligatory upon this people, and upon us in 
particular, it is to see to it that this Government be 
not overthrown without cause, and that its career of 

unrivaled prosperity be not stopped at midway. 

Il. The maintenance of this Government in its 
original jurisdiction is demanded, not alone because 
it is so good to us, but because it has such signal re- 
Jations to the prosperity of the whole world. This is, 
to be sure, a Government whose prime relations are 
to us. But it was an experiment—an experiment 
ridiculed at first, then feared, and now detested by 
absolute monarchies. This Government was an ex- 
periment that caused the first dawn of hope upon the 
minds of nations struggling in fetters and in bondage ; 
aud it has been employed to inspire hope that there 
was coming a period when the cemmon people, the 
world around, should be redeemed from thralidom, and 

when human rights should be respected by govern- 

ments. Strong governments—that is, governments 
which are not of the people—have been put on trial 
for theusands of years, and condemned. If there be 
anything about which the minds of the common people 
are united, it is this: that governments which derive 
their powers, not from the governed, but from the 
ruling class, are inexpedient and mischievous. In 
my own opinion, those gevernments which have derived 
their powers, not from the governed, but from the 
governirg class, have been ten thousand times mere 
mischievous to the nations than anarchy itself could 
sare Seen. We have been taught in the church and 
Saat b eye of anarchy as the worst of evils; but I 
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derive its powers from the people, and that attempts 
to govern the people for the interests of a ruling class. 
Such governments have stoed in the way of religion; 
they have stood in the way of civilization ; they have 
stood in the way of industry ; they have stood in the 
way of popular development ; they have heaped up 
the road with obstacles along which men were walk- 
ing, and kept the world back thousands of years. And 
anarchy would have been a blessing compared with 
multitudes of them. 

Now this Government alone has had the opportu- 
nity of developing in a practical form that which has 
been theoretically developed by wise and goed men 
not a few in every age. It has demonstrated the 
heresy of absolute governments, and the orthodoxy 
of popular governments. The period had come in 
which men ceased to say that free governments 
could not stand. Everybody pointed to these United 
States, and said, “Behold whether they can or can- 
not!” They waited for our stumbling and downfall 
for a long time; and now in the prospect of the dis- 
memberment of this nation, all nations stand to see 
whether that shall come to pass which has been pre- 
dicted—whether it is possible for this Government to 
maintain itself. Than it can against foreign aggres- 
sion is conceded; but whether it can against intes- 
tine mischiefs is the question. I think it can. I 
have such faith in true Christian democracy in the 
people, and in the governments that are derived im- 
mediately from them, and that are kept strong and 
pure by the infusion of the popular element, that I 
regard this Government not only as abundantly able 
to cope with foreign aggression, but as able also to 
take care of the worst mischiefs at heme. And if, 
from a false sense of peace and immediate security 
we yield to dismemberment, the whole world that is 
sitting in judgment upon us will at once say, “‘ Popu- 
lar governments may do to repel exterior aggression, 
bat they are too weak to resist interior mischiefs ; 
ard their period is past.” 

We must maintain this Government (and we shall) 
as a self-perpetuating power. I anticipate—and 
that, too, before five or three years have rolled away 
—that republican institutions will stand in more 
respect and awe throughout the civilized world than 
they have ever before done. We are on the eve of 
developing such victorious power, I believe, that the 
nations of the earth which now, on the one side, are 
beginning to fear, or on the other are beginning to 
rejoice over our downfall, are soon to see a spectacle 
of glory that they have not expected. 

lif. The maintenance of this Government over all 
its original territory is demanded because a rebellion 
peimitted, suck as that now existing, undermines not 
only this Government, but for us all government. 
The rebellion which we are appointed to quell has 
disdained to take one step according to law and ac- 
cording to constitutional agreement. It is not revo- 
jution, even, in any proper and dignified sense of the 
term. Had territorial division been ever so wise, the 
method by which it has been sought is anarchical, 
and will put back our Government a hundred years, if 
it be permitted. We, above all peosle on earth, are 
so free that we cannot affurd to have laws and in- 
stitutions trodden under foot. Nowhere else is dis- 
respect of censtituted forms so dangerous as among 
a pecple that are so high-spirited, so potent, and so 
full of resources, as this people are. If anywhere, in 
monarchies neglect of laws and constitutions can be 
afforded. If anywhere, in republican governments 
must a mark be made, and 2 signal example be set, 
against ail attempts to do things otherwise than ac- 
corcipg to law and according to constitution. 

All that has been gained since these shores were 
colonized will be sacrificed in a year, if rebellion is 
permitted to be successful. The treading under foot 
of every decency and of all popular rights has been 
consistent throughout on the part of those that are in 
armed rebellion against this Government. Free 
speech has been permitted nowhere, freedom of the 
vote has been overruled everywhere, political man- 
agement, eventuating in military despotism, has been 
carried from bad to worse, in all the steps taken for 
the overthrow of this Government. Taney have de- 
spised not the National Government alone, but state 
governments as well. They have set aside not alone 
the General Government, but all government, of every 
kind. And we are called upon to maintain not only 
the sacredness of this Government, but the sacred- 
ness of the principle of governing. 

IV. The maintenance of this Government, in its 
entire jwisdiction, and in its original ferm, is neces- 
sary for the final settlement of the authority, dignity, 
and power of the nation over the separate and con- 
stituent elements of it. This nation is greater than 
the states that compose it. This is not the afli-ma- 
tion of anything against proper local independency of 
government. Villages are independent of counties, 
ccunti¢cs are independent of states, states are inde- 
pendent of the National Government; and yet, in 
another sphere, the National Governmert is more 
than the state, the state is more than the county, the 
county is more than the city or the town. They de 
not conflict. They are perfectly harmonious. But 
the greater is to be honored and recognived ever. 
more. 

There is at present, in nearly one-half of this na- 
tion, an almost entire want of national feeling. There 
is state feeling, and there is sectional feeling, but 
no natienal feeling, in the Southern portion of this 
country ; nor has there been. And it is one of the 
objects, I think, to be secured by the present great 
uprising of the public inind, to set up and to maintain 
the dignity of national government, in distinction from 
local government. This land is but just beginning to 





be setiled. Our nation is yet in the gristle. This 
people is scarcely more than the leaven of the peo- 
ple that is to fill this continent. The imagination 
fails in every endeavor to conceive of the grandeur 
of that national form which awaits us if we resist 
steadfastly, year by year, every attempt at dismem- 
berment. If we maintain, in the sphere in which our 
fathers placed it, the General Government, then the 
lower and the subordinate jurisdictions will them- 
selves be empowered, and, from ocean to ocean, and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, there will rise a fabric of 
wealth and greatness more noble and sublime taan it 
hath entered the hearts of men to conceive. 

Y. This Government should be maintained in its 
original territory and jurisdiction as the only wise 
method of maintaining peace and prosperity among 
the people of this continent. It is often said by mild 
ard good men, “ Is not this territory large enough for 
two nations ?’’ No, itis not. There is not room for 
two nations between the Lakes and the Gulf in this 
land. Tiere is not room between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans for two national governments. It is 
said, ‘‘ Why not let the South go, if they do not wish 
to stay with us?’ Is this nation a boarding-house 
from which any dissatisfied boarder can go at his 
option? Is there no sanctity of the National Govern- 
ment? Do the states owe ne duties and obligations 
to the National Government? Is there no national 
law? Is there no right in this matter ? 

But even considezing it as a mere question of 
peace, I affirm, if you want to walk into the very 
rec-hot gates of war, make peace by dismemberment! 
If you want to make war chronic and eternal ; if you 
want to make dividing lines blaze with perpetual con- 
flicts, then make peace now, by dismemberment! 
And if you want peace permanent and perpetual, see 
to it that you fight this battie out thoroughly! The 
road to peace is war, and the road to war is peace, 
in the exigencies in which God has placed you ! 

Let us consider this a little. Let us look at the 
facts a little. This plea for peace addresses always 
a thousand better feelings in the breasts of tens of 
thousands of good men. It is very insidious. It is 
in accordance with ali our religious teachings, and 
with all our more amiable feelings. It is so sweet to 
stand and say, ‘‘ Why should we go to war with our 
bretbien ?’’—the Lord deliver me from such brethren ! 
—‘ Why should we net have peace ? how much bet- 
ter it is to have prosperity in the shop, prosperity in 
the ship, prosperity in the field, and prosperity all 
through the land! oh, why should we not get back to 
the gcod old days of peace and prosperity ?”’ If you 
could get back to the good old days of peace and 
prosperity it would be all very well ; but you cannot 
get back. There is a stream of nations that is deeper 
and stronger than the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic 
ocean. There is a providence of God that is being 
wrought out in the events of the present. And I[ 
defy you to get back to peace and prosperity except 
in the line of that providence. If you take that 
which you think will bring peace, you will find it, 
instead of being an instrument of peace, to be an 
egg of war; and it will hatch cockatrices in your 
hand and in your nest! 

There cannot be erected one nation on the North, 
and another on the South, and have the trouble stop 

with their establishment. Remember that the men 
whese passions and whose interests make all the 
disturbance of the present among us would not be got 
rid of by a division of this land into two governments. 
They would still live who have turmoiled us and 
vexed ts. Their ambition would be as fierce as now, 
not only, but success would make it still more impe- 
rious. If peace meant the obscuration of bad men in 
the South, there would be some reason for aspiring to 
it ; but peace will not rid us of them. If we compro- 
mise this matter, and let them go, while we remain 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and the very men who 
have fomented trouble for fifteen or twenty years in 
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udacity ; and they would be more capable of evil 
than cae before, because they would be organized, 
and would do under form of legitimate law and gov- 
ernment what now they are obliged to do in rebellion. 

Nor is that all. Those very elements of discord 
which have embroiled this nation would exist just as 
much if there were two, as they would if there was 
only one government; and they would act with 
double force. Slavery would still impoverish the 
South; and the prosperity of free industry would 
present a baleful contrast to the results of servile 
instiiutions. Slavery would still breed men imperious, 
comineering, and aggressive, who would demand of 
a neighboring nation more than is now demanded by 
the South of neighboring states. By dividing the 
country, you would take away that comity and inter- 
change of rights which exists between states under 
one Constitution. That which makes the South rest- 
less and discontented is, that it has disease in its 
bowels. And that disease will not be cured by sepa- 
ration. It will still be there. The pains of the Southern 
people. their pangs, their cravings, their wants, are 
constituticnal and organic with them; and if you 
separate yourselves from them, you grow rich and they 
grow poor. Will they like poverty any better because 
they are a separate nation? If you do their trading, 
they will still say that you get rich by cheating. If 
your commerce whitens every sea, they will still lay 
te your charge mischiefs. 

Their slaves will not be any more contented when 
they have a government of their own. Riches are 
said to make to themselves wings and fly away ; and, 
changirg the figuye, such riehes as these make to 
themselves feet and runaway! They willbe as peri- 
patetic then as now. And you will be less inclined 
to return them, while their owners will be more angry 
if you do not. And the causes of jangling will be 
greatly increased. The edges cf the two nations will 
be like the edges of two saws, and there will be a 
perpetual tearing and gashing of each other. Do you 
not know what frets there always are on the borders 
of two nations that are at variance with each other ? 
Do you not know how many living lines of painfal 
light shoot back into the body politic, under such cir- 
cumstances? And if you bring together the edges of 
two governments made from this nation, do you sup- 
pose the seam will be a seam of peace? It wiil be 
like the coming together of two opposing rivers that 
chafe and cast up their foamy waves upon each other. 
You wili not get peace by separation. 

Nor is that ail. Separation would not stop with 
the North and South. There would be in the end, 
uncer the precedent established by the division of this 
countiy into two governments, other divisions. Am- 
biticus men would seek perpetually to institute new 
governments; for every new government involves 
the necessity of more men to hold offices; and if you 
should consent to separation you would put a premi- 
um in the handof baiefulambition. The result would 
be the Pacific Government, the Atlantic Government, 
one cr more grand Middle Governments, and the 
Southern Government. And you would bring the con- 
dition of Europe into the midst of this nation. 

Now consider whether a Northern, a Southern, a 
Midéle, and a Western Government would make for 
peace—for this is the question that I am arguing ; 
whether the reccegnition or permission of this rebel- 
lion, and the allowing it to solidify into a separate zov- 
ment, would bring you peace. It would result in the 
institution of many governments. What has been 
the effect of dividing Europe into ten or fifteen gov- 
ernments? Every single nation is obliged to watch 
and be watched. Every frontier of each one is lined 
with fortified cities and forts. Every nation is obliged 
to support a standing army. Look at France with 
her half a million of paid men; look at Prussia with 
her hundreds of thousands of paid men; look at 
Austria broken down by the waste of the ulcer of an 
army; look at Italy, that is obliged to expend her nascent 
energy in the maintenance ofa gigantic standing army. 
Were this nation to be divided, the South would sup- 
port its hundred and fifty thousand men, the North 
would support its two,hundred and fifty thousand 
men, and the great Middie Government would support 
its three hundred thousand men, as standing armies. 
If this country should be divided into five separate 
national governments, they would require a million 
men for their standing armies, in order to maintain 
their respective rights. 

What has been the history of armies in this coun- 
try ? Twenty-five thousand troops—ridiculous dand- 
ful!—have answered, for the last fifty years, the 
rational exigencies of these United States of Amer- 
ica. Split this continent into different nations, and a 
million men would not be enough to protegt thyesm in 
their rights. 

Many men say, “Oh, this war, this fighting of 
brethren, is terrible! Why not let the South go, and 
bring peace ?”’ As if that would bring peace! Asif 
that were not the way to touch the earth and bring 
armed men from every league of the soil! I cell 
you, separation is preparation for standing armies, 
and future wars endless ; and if you want peace you 
must fight! 

There is one cther element in respect to this ques- 
ticn of peace. 
erate States as a separate nation, we should speedily 
biing upcn ourselves that evil which, from the 
earliest days of this Government, our wisest men 
have fearec—the intrusion of European politics. The 
cesign of the South is no longer disguised. They 
mean, as soon as they shall have established them- 
selves as @ separate nation, to thrust out their hands 
westward, and clutch more territory, and erect in 
Central America a vast slaveholding empire. Now, 
the Spanish, the French, and the English Govern- 
ments have interests involved in sach movements, 
and in the event ef the success of the South they 
would have a right, as they would have a purpose, to 
interfere. And as soon as they had a right to put 
their foot on this continent, and to make our interior 
affairs a part ef their affairs, they would never lack 
an excuse fer maintaining this right. Thus far, what 
has been calied “The Monroe Doctrine’’ has been 
inaintained in this land; but separate the North and 
the South, and let the South carry out their schemes 
of aggression, and the right of intrusion by European 
monarchies is established beyond peradventure. 
And with so fair a field as th’s continent partly within 
their grasp, they will not easily abandon their advant- 
ages. 

VI. This Government should be maintained in this 
whole land in iis original integrity, because, in God’s 
providence, it seems destined to have a great influence 
upon that greatest national calamity and sin, slavery. 
This Government has no right directly to interfere with 
the institution of slavery ; nor do I know of any man 
called to exercise the functions of the Government 
who believes it expedient to do so. For myself, I 
have not hesitated to avow that we have no right 
politically, or by the hand of Government, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in any state where it 
exists by the laws cf that state. We not only have 
no right, but we have no disposition to do it. But 
that is not saying that we have no right morally to 
influence the minds of men. It is not tantamount to 
saying that a government based on a free constitu- 
ticn will not have an indirect tendency to liberty, and 
gradually modify, and finally destroy slavery. For a 
government administered in the spirit of a free con- 
stitution is like a law of nature that acts silently 
through long periods, and that, though not decisive, 
is in the end very effective. This is the secret reason 
now avowed of the rebellion that exists in this land 
It is said by the South that slavery canaot flourish ia 
these United States as they at present exist. We 
therefore will hold to the Constitution most rigidly. 
While in its infancy this nation has been unable to 
resist the institution of slavery, it has done much to 
influence it. And the time has come when it will 
exert not only a legitimate but a designed influence 
upon it. The Constitution, when our fathers formed 
it, was not meant to be an instrument for the per- 
petuation of slavery. What are called the compro- 
mises of it were never intended to ratify slavery. 
They were merely expedients to maintain unity and 
peace until other elements of popular sentiment and 
jaws and institutions should work a legitimate aad 
gracual end of slavery. It was then understood that 
our Constitution was to be like a man-of-war with no 
hi¢den danger, no contrariety of institution within it. 
For fifty years the Constitution has not been able to 
produce the influence upon slavery that it was designed 
to produce. But at last we have Come to that per iod 

when the original intent of that instrument will be 
carried out, and when it is being felt against slavery 
and for freedom. And that is the secret reason of 
the rebellion of the South. They saw that under the 
Constitution slavery must decrease, and liberty must 
increase. We see it, too; and therefore we S@y that 
we have a right, according to the original compact, 
according te the spirit of the Constitution, ia the most 
legal ard equitable manner, now to abate, and finally 
to do away, that curse and pest, slavery- k 

While speaking of slavery let me interject a remar 
or two. I cannot but think that the progress of this 
war is to have, in the providence of God, a most re- 
markable influence upon the existence of this — 
tion. The subject is so vast, it is so intricate, an 
there are so many contingencies connected with it, re 
it is hazardous to make mreghorion senptoting © — 
one thing is 2 nt : you caan 
vmns of tan gs a = through these rebellious 
states on a mission of liberty, and for the mainten- 
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hind. I do not believe in marching an army through 
the South to set the slaves free. Ido not believe in 
the doctrine of insurrections, either for the whites or 
the blacks. I do not believe we are called to any 
such work as that of inciting insurrections among the 
slaves. But, on the ether hand, Southern men, hav- 
ing the institution of slavery in their midst, have been 
foolish enough to provoke a conflict in which we are 
bound, by justice, by law, by oath, by everything that 
we hold sacred, to maintain the Government of this 
land ; and it is impossible for us to do that without 
producing, whether we mean it or not, a prodigious 
influence upon the tenure of property in man. Waen 
this war ceases, I think the fvuundations of slavery 
will be much weakened, if not undermined. Not be- 
cause we go to work on purpose to destroy it, but be- 
cause we cannot maintain the Constitution and the 
Government, and not weaken or undermine it. 

Suppose slavery should come peremptorily to an 
erd, do you suppose murder and riot and bloodshed 
would take place in the South? What! do you say 
that men who do not murder now that they are ia 
bundage and oppression, would murder if they were 
set free and had their rights given to them? Is it 
sound reasoning to say that men who, when you crush 
them, ard hold them down with aggravating injuries, 
@o not murder, would murder if you should cease to 
injure them and mete out justice and kindness to 
them? Will kindness and justice make men do 
worse things than cruelty and injustice? Freedom is 
safer, ten thousand times, for white and black, than 
oppression. 

But it is supposed that if the slaves were to be 
suddenly emancipated, a black deluge would pour 
into our free states, and come in competition with 
our Jaborers. No. Tne climate is againstit. Be- 
sides, once let there be emancipation and free labor 
at the South, and there would not be laborers enough 
for the quickened industry that would follow. The 
Southern staies would demand all the free colored 
men at the North. Nothing wonid empty Canada, 
New England, and the middle states of colored people 
so quick as having free colored labor normal and 
universal in the South. For the warm latitudes are 
the natural home of the Africans. They flourish 
there, and nowhere else. In cold latitudes consump- 
tion ard other diseases carry them off. Natural laws 
are against them here. But in the South they thrive 
worderfully. And let labor be free on the plantation, 
and the proprietor would derive more advantage from 
his woikmen. If emancipation should take place, 
ins‘ead of the Nerth being overwhelmed by hordes of 
coicred people, the North would have less; and the 
South would require more, because free labor em- 
ploys more hands than servile labor. 

I need not protract these remarks to a greater 
lergih. Whatever view you please to take, our duty 
anc our interest are the same. Since, in the provi- 
dence of God, without fault of our own, and witheat 
our wish, the wrath of man has been permitted to 
bring to pass this issue and this war, our duty is, 
first, to meet manfully the issue, and, second, to strike, 
not three times, but seven. Cut short ia righteous- 
ness this work. There can be no policy so disas- 
trous, it seems to me, as one of temporizing, tantal- 
izisg warfare.’ The hearts of the people are united. 
The prostration of industry bas given the mass 
nothing to do. We have the men, the means, and 
the disposition. We have the right hand of empire 
on our side. The power of God rests upon the feel- 
ings of our people. There is a sacred enthusiasin 
pervading the whole North. And now, when the 
fire of patriotism is burning at its full hight, is the 
time to manifest the might of this Government, and 
crush out the rebellion that threatens our very exist- 
ence as a free people. Wisdom will consist in prompt, 
efficacious, energetic, thorough dealing. I should 
not adventure this opinion if it were not coincident 
with the thought and feeling and purpose of the wise 
men that administer this Government, and especially 
of that man whose latest years are apparently des- 
tined to add the brightest leaves to a laurel such as 
few men grace in this land, and who is not less dis- 
tinguished for civii than for military genius. If he 
had supposed that a less decisive movement would 
be better, I should not have been so positive in an 
opposite view ; but, standing under the shadow of 
his wisdom, I do not hesitate to say that the North 
should rise like an armed giant, and smite, so that 
the band of this nation shall be felt at every stroke. 
This should not be a war waged with a faint heart, 
and with an untempered desire for a sentimental 
peace. We shall protract the war by making it 
feeble in its beginnings. Make it mighty. Let the 
tread of our men be as if mountains walked. Let 
every footfail be as the footfall of a million warri- 
ors. And then, rebellion being crushed at the outset, 
and the signal power and the rea! wealth of the free 
element in this land being made manifest, I think men 
wiil return to their senses. 

I regard the state of the public mind in the South 
as a species of insanity. You are aware how men 
are carried away by manias, and how under such cir- 
cumstances they forget themselves, and come inte a 
state of what may be called absolute insanity. And I 
think the South are laboring under a species of in- 
sanity. And as when men dream and have night- 
mares we smite them and wake them to reason again ; 
so when men have nightmares without being asleep, 
we can smite them and cause them to return to rea- 
son. 

As to what will be the adjustment of the future, it 
will not be profitable to stop toinquire. It is not wise 
to forbear a present and manifest duty because we 
cannot see what contingencies and circumstances 
will arise. It is sufficient to kaow what the duty of 
to-day is. And it seems to me that if it were written 
in letters of light on the heavens, it would not be 
plair er than itis in those sentences of God's providence 
which are being written in our midst. Do with your 
might what your hands find to do. 

My friends, we stand just on the edge of a conflict. 
It is a new thing for us; but I know not why we 
sheuld not have an occasional experience of this kind. 
What nation on the globe has been as exempt as we 
from civil war? Since England had a history, how 
many, many times has she been deluged, in all her 
fields, with civil war. And is there a nation known 
that is more harmonious within than England? Eng- 
land and Ireland are not very consonant, but 
they never had very much fighting together. There 
is tco much water between them. But England 
and Scotland were always fighting each other; 
and they are now joined firmer than two hands 
clapsed. You cannot make civil war between 
them. And do you say that if there is war in this 
country there must be everlasting dissensions 
between the North and the South? How many 
times has France been against France; and when 
was France more united than now? How many 
hundreds of times has Italy been against Italy ; how 
many times have misguided ambitious men risen up 
te subvert her interests; how many times have her 
separate states been arrayed against each other in 
war? And now Italy has asserted her power, and 
there is but one glorious opinion, and her people love 
as if the sword of brother had never struck brother 
within her borders. It is a sad thing to have civil 
war; but let no man say that there can be no peace 
nor harmony between the two sections of this coun- 
try after they have been engaged in bloody conflict. 
Every nation in the world gives the lie to the asser- 
tion. There is not a people on the earth that has not 
had internal conflicts, and that has not been as har- 
monious after them as though they had never taken 
place. 

And when these evils which are the cause of the 
mischiefs which we are experiencing, a this 

ison of death which exists in our national system, 
or have been done away, I think there will be 


nothing more to breed civil wars among us; and 
this great nation will move forward in an era of 


peace. 
' Let vs do the work of to-day, and leave the mor- 
row to God. Let us do what we see to be done, and 


God will take care of the consequences. 


AAS 
THE INDEPEND:NT IN INDIA. 





To THE EpIToRS OF THE INDEPENDENT : 


A member of the Arcot Mission, whose name I took the 


liberty of putting on your subscription list, in expressing 


his entire approbation of and thanks for said liberty, 


writes that The Independent is the most welcome of all 


their American papers ; that it arrives (thanks to the 


promptness of your publisher) from one to two weeks 


earlier than any other papers, and in some cases even 


than letters ofthe same date. He says that itis eagerly read 
by himeelf, and then sent to the next station, then to the 


next, and so on until it goes the entire rounds of the 
mission— no smal] jaunt, as the atations-are from ten to 
two hundred miles apart, and the Scudders and their 
allies are somewhat numerous. The cost of a year’s 
subscription, including postage to India, is five dollars 
(to many of the missions it would be much less ;) and I 
know of no way in which I can invest that amount with 
greater satisfaction to myself, or more real benefit to 
others. American missionaries love their country, and 


in such times as these long for the best, latest, and most 
| reliable information in regard to her condition and pros- 


pects. Every American mission, and every station of 

each, should therefore be supplied with The Independent. 
Will not the friends of the missionaries undertake the 

work? QE WHO aS BLED IT, 


THINGS IN ENGLAND. 
BY REV. WILLIAM PATTON, D.D. 


Lonpon, May 24, 1861. 
To tne Epirors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


The Schoolmaster Abroad. 


This is emphatically true at the present time in 
England. In every street almost are hung out maps 
of the United States, with colored lines drawn around 
the seceding states and the free states. Hundreds of 
thousands are now studying these maps, and are be- 
coming more intelligent with regard to the position 
and relative sizes of the states. The people here are 
rapidly improving in geography. It is amusing to 
notice what bungling statements the newspapers 
make with regard to the present troubles in the United 
States. In the most, perhaps, these statements are 
made in ignorance of our Constitution and laws, but 
this can hardly be pleaded in exeuse of such papers 
as The Lendon Times. That paper has studied the 
Constitution of our country, and has written able 
leaders in years past showing accurate infermation. 
But since the rebellion, its leaders have been strongly 
with the South. They persistently advocate the right 
of secession, because, as they say, the Constitution 
was only the articles of a copartnership, or that the 
United States were only a confederacy of independent 
sovereignties, and that at any time any state could at 
will resume her independence, and that for the General 
Government to undertake to use force is oppression 
and a “wicked war.’’ Thus it misleads its many 
thousand readers who pin their faith on its dicta. 
The fact is, The Times is thoroughly anti-republican 
and wholly monarchical ;—so much so that it would 
rejoice in the division of the United States, thus fur- 
nishing an argument to prove the inefficiency of a 
republic, and hence the superiority of a monarchy. 
The eminent success of the United States has been a 
very troublesome fact to the monarchists and the 
enemies to reform. The Times is understood to 
have sent out its correspondent to write up secession. 
That he has been faithful to his instructions no one 
will doubt who reads his letters. The wonderful and 
unexpected union of the entire North for the Union 
has greatly troubled The Times, and causes that 
paper to fear that Jeff. Davis may not have so gooda 
time as he imagined, and that there is decreasing 
prospect that there will be two empires with whom 
England can be in treaty, so as to get her coften from 
the one and her corn from the other, and sell her 
manufactures to both. The leaders vary ia tone 
from day to day, but always, when most favoring the 
North and less apologetic for the South, with a good 
degree of sarcasm and sly insinuations. There are 
articles occasionaliy inserted that put the case properly 
before the public. An admirable letter of the Hon. C. 
M. Clay was published in The Times of Monday last, 
but accompanied with an editorial misstating his 
positions, and then turning them into ridicule. Two 
ad rem communications have appeared in yesterday’s 
and this morning’s Times, signed J. L. M, setting 
forth the true nature of our Constitution, and exploding 
from the documents of the time and from tne decisions 
of the U. S. Courts the idea of independent sovereign- 
ties, of copartnership, and of confederated states. 
Here again the schoolmaster is teadhing the English 
mind more thoroughly the true workings of our Con- 
stitution and laws. It may be when these are better 
known, they will more powerfully carry conviction 
and prove efficacious. Some of the other papers are 
more favorable, and give more accurate views. 

An article of mine reviewing the position of Lord 
John Russell in recognizing the Confederates as a 
“ belligerent power,” has appeared in The Daily 
News. I am preparing another longer article for 
publication, setting forth the true issue. This is 
either not understood here, er is most wonderfully 
befegged—at any rate, it needs expounding. I was 
on my way home, ready to serve my country as 
opportunity might offer; but friends here have 
insisted that, for the present, I must remain in Eng- 
land to exert an influence in the circles to which I 
have access. I have had one opportunity of address- 
ing a gathering of about 800 persons on the American 
question. The heart of the fnasses, when it is reached, 
responds. Last week I presented a lengthened state- 
ment to about thirty ministers, but was sad at heart 
at the result. But few had any cordiality of response. 
I dare not write you in full the sentiments uttered by 
men whom we have been in the habit of regarding 
with the greatest favor. The anti-slavery feeling is 
for all practical purposes dead. It is at times noisy, but 
when needed to enlighten or influence the Government 
at home, it is dumb—there is obviously some overlay- 
ing, selfish interest which keeps it quiet. Nay, one 
speaker seid he could not see that the fact that a 
Southern confederacy, based on slavery, and having 
for its object the extension of slavery, ought to be 
any bar in the way of its being recognized by the 
British Government, inasrauch as governments have 
nothing to do with moral questions. This gentleman 
is par excellence an Abolitionist, and condemns the 
United States for not abolishing slavery. The fact 
is, cotton has already got into the eyes and ears of 
many in England. Said another: We want and 
must have your cotton, or we shall have intense 
trouble at -home—the failure of many rich manufac- 
turers and shipping-houses—the limitation of our 
commerce, and the existence among us of some six 
millions of hungry, unemployed operatives. This, I 
doubt not, greatly blurs the vision, and causes an 
unexpected degree of sympathy for the Southern 
rebellion. Constantly the new tariff was thrown up 
as a justification of England in sympathizing with the 
South. Though the meeting to which I refer refused 
in any way to attempt enlightening the pablic mind, 
they unanimously requested me to publish the state- 
meni laid before them, so that the facts and arguments 
might be available. There is no doubt but that they 
have been misled by the leaders and correspondent 
of The Times. There are individuals here and there 
who nobly speak out and take right positions. The 
debate in Parliament is set down for June 7th, when 
it is thought the position of Lord John Russell will 
be thoroughly handled. The editor of a London paper 
has asked me to prepare a leader for him on the sud- 
ject, to be published and placed in the hands of every 
member of Parliament, so as to influence the forth- 
coming debate. I promised to do the best I could for 
him. Having access to several persons of influence, 
I am favored with the opportunity of seeing them in 
private to present the case, hear their objections, 
and furnish them with the facts. You see that I am 
at work for the good cause. 

I have attended several meetings of Americans, who 
have raised the money and forwarded efficient weap- 
ons. More will come ;—though I am sorry to state 
that some moneyed Americans in London prefer to 
remain neutral. Their sympathies, they say, are 
with the North, but they excuse themselves from 
giving. You know where the heart of neutrals is 
generaliy to be found. 

The instructions of Mr. Seward to Mr. Dayton 
have produced an intense sensation here. The 
Times speaks of these instructions as impudent, but 
still is compelled to feel that the Government are in 
earnest, and that things are assuming a far more 
serious aspect than they had imagined. The inde- 
pendent tone of those instructions impresses even 
The Times that the United States will bear with no 
insults from any European nation. These instruc- 
tions will bear on the debate in Parliament. 

: W. P. 





Life in the Camp.—Our brave volunteers have plenty 
of privations and hardships to endure, but some of them 
at least meet now and then with an oasis of enjoyment 
or of fun which cannot but lighten the load and cheer 
the spirits for a brave struggle when it comes. A mem- 
ber of the 13th Regiment N. Y. 8. M., from Brooklyn, now 


in camp at Washington, writes to one of his friends at 
home: 


“ Our fare is tip-top, plenty of fresh beef, and splendid beef it 
is, good bacon, pork, rice, beans, potatoes, onions, coffee, fresh 
bread, and butter. Each company has two of Viele’s camp 
stoves ; besides which, we have an oven built by the corps in 
which we can bake, boil, and fry all at once. I am as fat as 
butter, and never enjoyed better hea’th in my life. I have noth- 
ing new about the war to write, for we get all our news frem the 
New York papers, which by the Way are scarce among us. Last 
Sunday we had a grand dinner, consisting of roast beef and mut- 
ton, green peas, asparagus, cabbage, and anions, which we 
cooked ourselves, and sardines, bolognas, preserved veal, 
Pigeon, and chicken, received by different members of the corps, 
all sorte of sauces and pickles, and finished with plum-pudding, - 
champagne, and cigars. That will do for American soldiers! 
When we leave here for more active service we won’t fare s0 well, 





but we will do as well as any, for our Commissary is a3 smart as 
steel, and if any provender is acound he Will have it,” 


[JUNE 13, 1861, 


SENATOR DOUGLAS, 
BY REV. SAMUEL WOLCOrT. 


Tuer city of Chicago wears to-day the drapery of 
affliction. The innumerable banners which for weeks 
have been waving as the symbols of a patriotism 
with which they seemed radiant, are hanging at half. 
mast, bordered with crape, and along the fronts of 
buildings, through extended streets, white and black 
fabrics intermingled in wreaths, festoons, rosettes 
and pendants, proclaim a public mourning. This is 
the outward tribute of respect which the city pays te 
her deceased Senator, and the public heart beneath 
this demonstration is evidently hushed and subdued, 

As a political leader, Mr. Douglas was a born “ ki 
among men,” and his political career “has been re. 
markable. With its leading incidents every reader ig 
familiar ; having sprung from the people, and emi- 
nently a self-made man, he had a special hold on 
the masses, and there is not, perhaps, a living states. 
man among us respecting whom there is diffused g 
wider popular knowledge. 

His latest utterances were not partisan, but patri- 
otic. In this crisis of our Government, he threw hig 
great influence into the scale of his country, and in 
the ranks of the brave troops, native and adopted, that 
are now fighting the battles of Constitutional Law and 
Liberty, there are thousands to whom the sacred 
cause will be more dear, because sanctioned by the 
dying testimony of their favorite political chief. 

The dispesition, now so prevalent and so proper, te 
fuse all past political differences in the fervid glow of 
a common patriotism, will prevent the reopening of 
any old issues or strifes over the grave of the departed 
Senator. “O’'er his cold ashes’’ no voice of upbraid- 
ing will be heard from any former political opponent, 
in any loyal section of the land. Those who cherish 
his memory with respect will be soothed by the kind- 
est allusions to him on the part of those who have 
been arrayed against him and them in fierce political 
contests ; and so general is this generous dispositien, 
that the moral danger in this quarter is even that of 
an indiscriminate panegyric. Yet there are moral 
lessons plainly suggested by this impressive event 
which may be suitably named without wounding the 
sensibilities of any living friend, and which ought not 
to pass unrecognized and unimproved. It is not the 
writer’s purpose to call sttention to them in these 
lines, which are drawn forth by a singular coinci- 
dence. 

In the autumn of 1833, after graduating at Yale 
Coliege, I left my native state to visit, for the first 
time, a homestead which had been transferred to 
Jacksonville, then, as now, the ‘most beautiful tewn 
in the “ Prairie State.” I stopped a day or two in St. 
Louis, and while at the hotel a young man, who had 
observed me closely, and overheard some of my con- 
versation with a friend, stepped forward and intro- 
duced himself, remarking that he also was from the 
East, and saw the West for the first time; that he 
was seeking his fortunes in it, and, as a stranger, 
knew not which way to turn—and that as I was going 
ameng acquaintances, he should like to accom- 
pany me to Jacksonville and get introduced there. I 
tuld him of course that I should be happy to have his 
company, and informed him when I should start. 
Through some inadvertence he missed the stage, but 
obtained a passage by boat to Alton, where we had 
stopped for the night, and came directly to my room 
at the hotel, and expressed a lively satisfaction that 
he had overtaken me—and Stephen A. Douglas and 
myself slept together that night, our first in Lilinvis, 
He was then twenty years of age, only two inonths 
my senior. His head indicated a brain of large 
volume, but his conversation did not leave on his 
associates an impression of superior mental force. 
Somethirg of his unconquerabie resolution and energy, 
of that Dantonian audaciiy in which lay the secret 
of his power, might, perhaps, have been inferred 
from his constitutional cast, but nothing in his speech 
or bearing prefigured his subsequent career. I can- 
not think that he then anticipated his destiny, or that 
he knew his own strength until he was afierwards 
brought into direct contact with the popular heart of 
the West. 

We took eur seats together in the stage-coach the 
next morning, (before the era of Western railroads,) 
and journeyed leisurely northward, passing and ad- 
miring many a wild spot which is now the site of a 
flourishing village. Douglas tarried a few days in 
Jacksonville, but found no eligible situation, and went 
over to the neighboring town of Winchester, where he 
soon opened a small school. I returned to New Eag- 
land, and from that time I have not looked upon his 
face until an hour or two since, when I saw it in the 
repose of death, in Bryan Hall, where his body now 
lies in state! I inquired after him at the Tremont 
House during his last hours, and wanted to see him 
again while living; but being an entire stranger to the 
circle around him, and knowing that they were ob- 
liged to exclude from the sick-room even intimate 
frienés, I did not venture to ask the favor. I should 
have recognized him anywhere, although his person 
had become far more corpulent and gross than il was 
in his youth; the regal brow was the same. 

In less than three decades hie extraordinary politi- 

cal course has beenrun. He had lately passed his 
forty-eighth birthday ; and in the vigor of his man- 
hood, with a frame which should have lasted three 
decades more, at an age when many celebrated states- 
men have commenced their public career, he has 
conciuced his, with every political aspiration satisfied 
—save one, the most intense and absorbing of all. 
The part which he has acted in our national history 
during this period, and especially his influence in thls 
state, is an impressive retrospect to one whose recol- 
lections, like my own, connect the day of his departure 
with the day of his arrival—his advent without friends 
or resources, eagerly availing himself af the slizhtest 
aids to gain a position in which he could stand alone 
—and his exit amid tokens of general respect and the 
symbols of a public bereavement, in the plenitude of 
an acknowledged sway over myriads of his fellow- 
oitizens. 
From this pageantry—to be followed by funeral 
obsequies more imposing—I turn with a chastened 
spirit and a fresh sense of the emptiness of earthly 
honor and the worthlessness of human applause. 
The voice which this event addresses to our publi¢ 
men is an emphatic call to seek the honor that cometh 
from God only. I once heard Sir Robert Peel, in the 
House of Commons, express his regret that a gallaut 
officer who had just fallen in India could not have 
been cheered in his last hour by the knowledge that 
her Majesty, the Queen, had graciously conferred on 
him the honor of knighthood! To the dying offixer, 
how trivial would this coveted distinction hav? 
seemed! And it is this universal tendency to mag- 
nify the present and depress the unseen and eternal, 
against which we all, and none more than men in pubii¢ 
station, need to be constantly guarded by the habitual 
contemplation of divine realities and a pervading 
sense of personal accountability to God. There is ne 
other antidote to the seductiveness of worldly fame. 
How difficult it must be for one who listens to her 
siren voice to know himself and appreciate his moral 
necessities! The kingdom of heaven belongeth te 
the poor in spirit, and how fatal to such poverty as 
theirs is the incense of hero-worship! It was & 
strikimg confession which the poet Coleridge intro- 
duced into his own epitaph— 


“Mercy, for praise—to be forgiven, for Fame— 
He asked, and hoped through Christ. Do thou the same.” 


The most gifted. statesman must be measured at 
last by the good which he has accomplished with the 
means in his power. His proper sphere is an ele- 
vated one, and it is an honorable aim to associate his 
memory with noble sentiments and beneficent mea* 
ures. But no higher privilege can any man desife 
than to be identified with some service which is i# 
own reward. Happy is the heart which is weaned 
from selfish ambition, and consecrated to purer ends! 
The honors of earth are fading, but the rewards of 
virtue and the favor of heaven are abiding. And 
amid the false idolatries which dazzle the popular 
vision, let us not lose sight of the truth that no chat 
acter or condition on earth is a more favored one tha® 
that of him who, in some path of self-denying and 
manly achievement, remote from the erowd and Ul 
cheered by human observation and applause, with 
singleness of aim, faithfully serves his generation by 
the will of God. 

Chicago, June 4, 1861. 

Another correspondent writes us from Springfield, 
Il, June 3d: 

The news of the death of Senator Douglas was ' 
ceived immediately after its occurrence. He died # 
Chicago at 9.30 this morning. The bells of the cif 
are now tolling, business houses are closed, and flags 
are flying at half-mast in every part of the city. 





demonstzation is without respect to political party * 
finities, The recent outspoken manifestation of bis 
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purpose to stand firmly by the 
efforts to uphold the Constitutic 
the Government and the Union 
friends. Among the Republica 
triotic views of the duty of tl 
down the slaveholders’ rebellior 
power, and to do it witkout deli 
siastic response. Party spirit, 
greatly reduced by the stand he 
in the present crisis. He did 
with the policy of the Administr 
to it, he was careful to state, \ 
patriotic duty to defend the Gor 
treason and rebellion, and not | 
ef the present Administration. 

Acceptable as his position, so 
to the Administration and the p 
the people of the loyal states 
earry with him the entire Dem 
state. To what extent the par‘ 
vided in reference to his views 
tell. Sume, we know, were ea 
elently opposed. But making 
defections, it is doubtless true t 
festation of fidelity te the Gov 
1irg appeals to his fellow-citize' 
of party ties, to rally at the call 
ty, and obey the summons to d: 
at all hazards, had won for | 
and a warmer friendship in th 
fore. And just at this time- 
among all classes, and in all | 
attention was turned to him a 
was awake to his movements, 
frem his co-operation with 1 
awaited with great interes*— 
hand is stretched out and the | 

What results are to flow fr 
vain at the present moment i 
soon reveal 

In the meantime the storm 
respondent residing in Missou 
proportions of the great event 
view, continu ally enlarging, ¢ 
divine hand to an unrevealed 
manifest.’’ Never was the ste 
gent and patient faith in God m 
ed by the people, and especial! 
land. The Lord is stretching 
with us for our sins, and w 
drugged with opiates, and stit 
apclogies, and drowned the voi 
phistries of political expedienc: 
lieve Providence is in earnest : 
our sins. But the day has 
meet if. 
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AMERICAN CONGREG. 


RECEIPT® BURING 
MAINE 
— Paris, Mrs, Euniee H, Andr 
“ VERMONT 
Lunenburg, Hon. Myron §, 
© MASSACHUSETTS : 
Southwick, Rev. E. Calton 
Dunstable, Cong. church 
Springfield, First Cong. chu 
Si andaatesis 
Springfield, 
society .. 
Worcester, Central Cong. c! 
Reading, Dethesda Cong. ¢! 
Winchester, Cong. church 


South Cong. « 


Rochester, James Ruggles 
" Rev. Sumner Cla 
Cheis:a, Rev. Isaac P. 1b 
which, with $1€0 previous 
edged, is in full for appr: 


Cong. church at Monroe, 
Shrewsbury, Mrs. H. E Ric 
Salem, A Friend......... 
New Bedford, H, W. P. 


"  Cownecticur: 
New Haven, First church 
ad " Ams Townser 
Norwich, First Cong chur 
" Second Cong. chu 
" Broadway Cong. « 
Morris, Cong. church ; 
Lebanon, First Cong. chure! 
Hartford, R. G. Talcott 


" New Vore: 
Brooklyn, Church of Pilgri: 
" Plymouth church 
Paris Hill, Cong. church 
. "Rev. W. W. War 
Greenpoint, J.P... wn 
Spencerport, Rey. 8. T. Ric 


% MICHIGAN: 
Grand Rapids, Cong. chure 
Hudson, Cong. church.... 
Genesee, Cong. church... 
Adrian, Cong. church.... 
Allegan, Cong. church.... 
Cooper, Cong. church..... 


© JLLINOIS: 

Macomb, Cong. church... 
"WISCONSIN : 

Plymouth, Cong. church 
“ Towa: 

Waterloo, Rev. 0. M. Merri 


Tipton, Cong. church. 

Towa City, Cong. church 

Knoxville, Cong. church.. 
Total... 


RECEIPTS DURING 

MAINE: 
Wells, Second Cong. chure! 
Richmond, A Friend...... 


¥ New BAMPSHIRE ; 
Concord, Rev. B, P. Stone 
“ VERMORT: 
West Brattleboro’, F, Tyler 
" WAssacnusetra 
Boston, Rev. Giles Pease 
" 


A. Kimball), Esq., 9 
DOSVCRD 60000000000 
Westboro, Evan’! church ar 
Brighton, Evan’! church 
West Cambridge, Evan’ Cx 
Westford, Union Cong ch 


Pepperell, Cong. church at 


" ConNFcTIcur: 
Cheshire, Rev. David Root 
West Hartford, Cong. chur 
Ledyard, Mrs. Sally Smith 


New London, Second Cong 
SOCIETY ..0. ccccccecccces 
New London, First Eccl. s 
Norfolk, Mrs, L. P. Porter 

" New York: 
Comack, Rev. J. A. Wood) 
Hamilton, Miss 8S. Simmor 


New York, Rev. A. Camp 
Rochester, Plymouth chur 
Howell's Depot, Rev. M. I 


"  Micnioan: 

Dewitt, Cong. church 
© ILiiNois: 

Chili, Cong. church...... 
¥ ‘Wisconsin 


Hudson, Rev. L. N. Wood 
" Jowa 
Iowa City, Cong. church 
" Kansss 
Waubonsee, Cong. church 
BOO o o.c0rcccvcs ceeves 
N.A 


We begin a new year of cl 
not thought best to suspend o 
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upon us like a flood, would be 
be bad religion. No etringenc 
paralysis of trade would jus 
patriotic work. To build sanc 
to put our country into a be 
effense. This is self-evident, a 
stood and appreciated. Our 
battles. to fight for freedom in 
tienal churches hold a promi 
church with its proper fortress 
ef Christian and civil liberty 
is orcan.be. So it has prove 
unto the end. 

At this writing we have sco 
begun, at important points, la 
worship for a success and per 
them impregnable. To secure 
labor or sacrifice. From $ 
needed by each church to com 
That little made certain by ou 
strength and hope beyond all 
the substantial and inexpress 
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purpose to stand firmly by the administration in its 
efforts to uphold the Constitution, support and defend 
the Government and the Union, has won him many 
friends. Among the Republicans, especially, his pa- 
triotic views of the duty of the Government to put 
down the slaveholders’ rebellion by the strong arm of 
power, and to do it witout delay, woke up an enthu- 
siastic response. Party spirit, among all parties, was 
greatly reduced by the stand he was pleased to take 
in the present crisis. He did not profess to agree 
with the policy of the Administration. His adherence 
to it, he was careful to state, was on the ground of 
patriotic duty to defend ‘he Government itself against 
treason and rebellion, and not to approve the policy 
ef the present Administration. 

Acceptable as his position, so earnestly taken, was 
to the Administration and the party in power, and to 
the people of the loyal states generally, it did not 
earry with him the entire Democratic party in this 
state. To what extent the party in this state are di- 
vided in reference to his views, it is not possible to 
tell. Sume, we know, were earnestly, not to say Vi- 
elently opposed. But making all due allowance for 
defections, it is doubtless true that his recent mani- 
festation of fidelity to the Government, and his stir- 
1irg appeals to his fellow-citizens, without distinction 
of party ties, to rally at the call of the public authori 
ty, and obey the summons to defend the Constitution 
at all hazards, had won for him a wider influence 
and a warmer friendship in this state than ever be- 
fore. And just at this time—when, in this state, 
among all classes, and in all the free states, public 
attention was turned to him and public expectation 
was awake to his movements, and important results 
frem his co-operation with the Government were 
awaiied with great interest—just then, an unseen 
hand is stretched out and the thread of life is cut! 

What results are to flow frora this event it were 
vain at the present moment to inquire. Time2 will 
soon reveal 

In the meantime the storm grows darker. A cor- 
respondent residing in Missouri writes me: ‘The 
proportions of the great events before us are, in my 
view, continually enlarging, and the guidance of a 
divine hand to an unrevealed end more and more 
manifest.’ Never was the steady eye of an intelli- 
gent and patient faith in God more imperatively need- 
ed by the people, and especially by the ralers, of this 
Jand. The Lord is stretching out his hand to deal 
with us for our sins, and we have so long been 
drugged with opiates, and stifled our convictions by 
apclogies, and drowned the voice of truth by the so- 
phistries of political expediency, that we cannot be- 
lieve Providence is in earnest and will chastise us for 
cur sins. But the day has come, and we must 
meet it. 
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Paris, Mrs. Euniee H. Andrews...... i $2 09 
“  WERMONT: 
Lunenburg, Hon. Myron S. Chandler.. 10 00 
Y MASSACHUSETTS : 
Southwick, Rev. E. Calton..... wsccese G1 
Dunstable, Cong. church...........++ - 127% 
Springfield, First Cong. church and so- 
CNG 0.00000 ccccneccccec cscs ceccesass 27 03 
Springfield, South Cong. church and 
IE iia: 4h00 we do ecss bencessocenes 1 00 
Worcester, Central Cong. church...... 110 69 
Reading, Sethesda Cong. church...... 35 00 
Winchester, Cong. church..........+. - 51 30 
Rochester, James Ruggles............- 3 00 
" Rev. Sumner Clark ........ 1 00 
Cheis:a, Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy, 
which, with $1€0 previously acknow]l- 
edged, is in full for appropriation to 
Cong. church at Monroe, Wis........ 100 00 
Shrewsbury, Mrs. H. E Richardson.... 10 00 
Balem, A Friend... . 2.0.0 ccccsccccers 1 00 
New Bedford, H. W. 
985 77 
Y CowNEcTICUT: 
New Haven, First church..........-.. 87 96 
" " Amos Townsend, Esq..... 25 00 
Norwich, First Cong church.......... 41 46 
" Second Cong. church..... a 2S 
” Broadway Cong. church..... 36 39 
Morris, Cong. church........000..s00 9 05 
Lebanon, First Cong. church.......... 38 55 
Hartford, R. G. Talcott............+.- - 500 
294 66 
" New Yorke: 
Brooklyn, Church of Pilgrims......... 174 26 
bd Plymouth church........... 79 26 
Paris Hill, Cong. church.............. 6 2 
’ "Rev. W. W. Warner...... « § 00 
a ns 5 00 
Spencerport, Rev. S. T. Richards...... 1 00 
—_—— 270 80 
¥ MICHIGAN: 
Grand Rapids, Cong. church.......... 41 80 
Hudson, Cong. church..... ‘eassenee +. 1150 
Genesee, Cong. church............+.++ 1 36 
Adrian, Cong. church............+- se. 1600 
ANlegan, Cong. church.........-..-+55 4 00 
Cooper, Congt church.............+0-+ 5 00 
79 66 
© ILLINOIS: 
Macomb, Cong. church............+-+5 2 54 
"WISCONSIN : 
Plymouth, Cong. church.........-...- 5 00 
“ Towa: 
Waterloo, Rev. O. M. Merrill...... ain 00 
Tipton, Cong. church. ...........--++ - 351 
Towa City, Cong. church........... oo OD 
Knoxville, Cong. church..........-+.. 1 00 
-_——— 14 51 
. eee On Ee Ee ee $3,114 94 
RECEIPES DURING MAY, 1861. 
u MAINE: 
Wells, Second Cong. church.......... . T@& 
Richmond, A Friend........sssecesees 1 00 
_-- 8 00 
¥ New HAMPsuIRe ; 
. Concord, Rev. B. P. Stone....... iiecee 1 00 
“ VERMONT: 
West Brattleboro’, F, Tyler........... ° 2 25 
" MASSACHUSETSS : 
Boston, Rev. Giles Pease.............. 1 00 
"A, Kimball, Esq., and D. FE. C, 
ME. sccachaneeeene anemess, 9500 400 00 . 
Westboro, Evan’! church and society... 30 55 
Brighton, Evan’l church.............. 20 34 
West Cambridge, Evan'l Cong. church. 45 04 
Westford, Union Cong church........ 3 65 
Pepperell, Cong. church and society... 16 75 
—_ — 517 33 
" Connecticur: 
Cheshire, Rev. David Root........... - 100 
West Hartford, Cong. church........ -- 17 00 
Ledyard, Mrs. Sally Smith........... - 300 
New London, Second Cong. churck and 
I ic csadectaabisetiesianceens . 60 00 
New London, First Eccl. society....... 69 80 
Norfolk, Mrs. L. P. Porter.........-... 1 00 
ed 151 80 
"New Your: 
Comack, Rev. J. A. Woodhull... ..... - 100 
Hamilton, Miss S. Simmons........ <- Se 
New York, Rev. A. Camp........---++ 1 00 
Rochester, Plymouth oe error * 31 
Howell’s Depot, Rev. M. H. Wilder.... 7 
ell’s Depot, 68 03 
" Micnigan: 
Dewitt, Cong. church....... snemewn ‘a 2 25 
"ILLINOIS: 
Chili, Cong. church..........-eeeee. ‘ 2 00 
"  WIsconsin : 
Hudson, Rev. L. N. Woodruff.......... 3 00 
© Jews: 
Iowa City, Cong. church.............. 4 00 
" Kansas: 
Waubonsee, Cong. church............+ 3 00 
WE i iiknnk (tscssdicxaniciiniwecines $762 69 


N. A. CALKINS, Treasurer, 
No. 135 Grand.st., New York. 


‘We begin a new year of church-buiiding work. It is 
mot thought best to suspend our operations, though war 
és upon us and business is at a dead stand. To cease 
fortifying exposed points when the enemy is coming in 
upon us like a flood, would be as bad policy 2s i: would 
be bad religion. No stringency in the money market or 
paralysis of trade would justify it. Ours is-eminently 
patriotic work. To build sanctuaries for our churches is 
to put our country into a better state of defense and 
offense. This is self-evident, and ought to be better under- 
stood and appreciated. @ur armies of to-day have no 
battles.to fight for freedom in any state where Cergrega- 
tienal churches hold a prominent position. Each such 
church with its proper fortress, 7. ¢., sanctuary, is a center 
ef Christian and civil liberty as no other such structure 
is orcan-be. So it has proved itself to be, so it will be 
unto the end. 

At this writizg we have scores of feeble churches well 
begun, at important points, lacking only preper places of 
worship for a-success and permanency which will render 
them impregnable. To secure tkese, they are sparing no 
labor or sacrifice. 
needed by each church to complete their church-edifices. 


That little made certain by our pledge gives courage and | 


strength and hope beyond all computation, in addition to 
the substantial and inexpressible relief which “ paying 
last bills” always insures, even though the amount is 
comparatively smail. No demands from other sources, 
however numerous or exacting, can exempt us frem ob- 
ligations to give these “littles” where they are certain 
and quick to do so much goed for Christ and our country. 
Applications for aid have never been so urgent or so 
frequent as withia the last few months; and the promise 
ef our work never before so cheering, if we can receive 
the means of vigorouely prosecuting it. From Southern 
Tlinois—Egypt—I have just laid ¢own an application for 
@nly $150-to complete a sanctuary already three years 
begun, but the embarrassments of these three years have 
80 disabled the church that they cannot finish it. It is 
feventy-five miles from™@y ether Congregational ehurch. 
Pro-slavery and anti-temperance have such an ascend- 
ency ia the community that while they render geucral 
sympathy at present impossible, they still make the com- 
pletion and occupancy of such a structure a pressing 
necessi'y. Success is not deemed problematical if the 
house can be speedily completed and be completely paid 


Sor. 
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now in hand a call for aid at a point of marked interest 
and promise in a community as new and as isolated as 
almost any on our boundless prairies. And from numer- 
ous intermediate places, here and there,—one in New 
England, but mostly on or near the frontier,—the cry 
comes for immediate aid, that the good work begun may 
not be lost ; that the Gospel iight be no longer hid under 
a bed or a bushel; and surely that it be not extinguished 
for ever, of which now it is in great danger. 

What further I will now say to the patriots, philanthro- 
pists, and Christians who may read these lines, please 
accept in the following propositions : 

If we would have every portion of our country loyal to 
Christ and a gocd government, we must press this 
church-building work as fast and as far as Congrega- 
tional churches extend in every direction. 

If we would bring the Lord unmistakably and actively 
‘on our side in the present conflict, we must give of our 
substance net only to furnish the “material” of a just 
war, but also to multiply and establish and make 
efficient the means of grace as he has appointed them. 

If we would secure a good and reliable soldiery for our 
army, we must open suitable recruiting stations at every 
eligible point in our land for enlisting the masses into the 
army of Christ. No “Ironsides,” no “ Havelock saints,” 
no “Praying and Psalm-singing Cavalry,” without such 
stations. 

If we would secure every spot where human feet tread 
in our beloved land for Christ and true freedom, we must 
nurture the Puritan and Apostolical elements of Chris- 
tian freedom as they are diffused abroad by our emigrat- 
ing membership, and when gathered inte churches be 
sure and speedily “house” and protect them. Had this 
been systematically done from the beginning—as now 
we have only begun to do it—it may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether there would have been a cail to-day for 
marshaling troops to preserve and defend our capital, or 
any other place within our national domain. If these 
things be so, then, ought this church-building work to 
loiter, linger, or languish for the want of the means for 
vigorously prosecuting it? Let contributions, large or 
small, be sent to N. A. Calkins, Esq., New York ; or if 
more convenient, to 


Isaac P. Lancwortuy, Chelsea, Mass, 
June ], 1861. 


LONDON MAY MEETINGS. 





BRIEFEST NOTES. 


BY OU& ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
ENGLAND, May 21, 1861. 
To THE Epitors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Now that all the duties of the Christian patriot in 
America appear to be compressed into one—Action, for 
his country, and for the cause of truth and justice: now 
that his whole emotional nature is stirred by the most 
powerful sentiments, it almost seems out of place to 
attempt to record, however briefly, the London May 
meetings. Yet that of the Congregational Union and of 
the London Missionary Society ought not altogether to 
pass unnoticed. Over this last additional seriousness 
was cast: Congregationalists especially weuld vibrate 
to the American earthqueke. Besides this, there were 
the pale and ghastly images of Indian famine, and the 
African tragedy, in which Mr. and Mrs. Helmore, and 
their children and native Christian attendants, all 
perished, of pestilence or poison, at the new mission, 
commenced at Linyanti, on the vast plain of Makololo, 
at the suggestion of Dr. Livingstone. Mr. Helmore was 
a devoted and eminently successful missionary. He left 
a church of four hundred Christian Bechuanas, rescued 
by his labors from degrading heatheniem, in order that he 
might enter upon this new mission at the Makclole, a 
thousand miles distant. It was believed that the pretec- 
tion of the chief Sekcluto would have been enjoyed; but 
in the prolonged absence of Dr. Livingstone any good 
intentions appear to have worn away. 

Sermons in over a hundred chapels in Londen and its 
vicinity were preached, in connection with tke anniver- 
sary, and there were services at tairteen places at which 
the Lord’s Supper was administered. 

Mr. E. Bainer, M.P., presided at the great meeting. 
He made a rapid survey of the world and the work to be 
done in it: noting how greet and successive reverses had 
preceded sucesses in several remarkable instances ; and, 
finally, he sought to evoke wider sympathies in view of 
a possible contingency—thus : 

“If we look to the Western world—our great ally in the work 
of Protestant missions—we see that empire severed into two 
parts. The awful crime of slavery has drawn down upon that 
nation the terrible retribution of civil war; and it is to be feared 
that a great number of pious, and distinguished, and most suc- 
cessful missionaries scattered abroad amidst Syria, Persia, 
India, China, and many cther places, may fail te receive some 
of that support to which they have been accustemed from the 
hands of their fellow-countrymen, and may have to appeal to 
you for help. I trust thet if fhey do 20 you will not have the 
heart to refuse a cordial answer to the call.” 

The total income for the year was £85,363, of which 
£6,624 was derived from legacies. 


The Congregational Union.—The Chairman was Rer. 
J. G. Miall of Bradford. His address was marked by botn 
courage and ability, the subject being: Whut hare we to 
learn from the prénciples and practices of other dcnasmine- 
tions? In treating one branch of his subject, Mr. Mial! 
appeared a little inclined to rate over-high!y the compact 
organization of Presbyterians. Dr. Vavg2an was pres- 
ent, and spoke with great clearness and force on this 
point. He said: 


“T hope that I heave as warm and kindly a feeling toward oar 
Presbyterian brethren as any man in Great Britain, but I do not 
think we want ary of their Presbyterianism. I think we oan 
have ali the bepetits of their Presbyterianism without some of 
the disadvantages it brings with it in the form in which they 
haveit. Our Corngregationalism is based, as we all know, upon 
the great princizle of self-government, and Iam quite sure that 
any attempt mede to interfere in any way with the entire inde- 
pendence of eur separate churches, for one evil it woulé exre, 
there would be ton that it would create. Let us keep te the oid 
path as far as that is concerned. What we want, however, is 
the cultivation of more of the mora! power that rests upon prin- 
ciples not peouliar to our Independency, but common toe cat%- 
olic Christianity. We want to know how to cuitivate that moral 
power, so that whatever we may best do by means of large com- 
binations, we should, as Congregationalists, feel that we are per- 
fectly at liberty to do in that form. What are we doing te day, 
Sir? Why, this very Congregational Union is not institvtional! 
Congregationel. It is here as the effect of the moral freedo 
with which we can flank the institution of Congregaticnalisin. 
Our churches are all Independent, but yet we shall act towether 
as we are now doing, and as we have been doing for years, in a 
manner perfec‘ly consistent with that Independency.” 


The speaker sketcked the origin and progress of Pres- 
byterianism——as coming to England with the returned 
Puritans who had been banished. But he said: 

“But, side by side with that, came an English thing, Congre- 
gationalism. I say English, because it came up, just like every- 
thing Anglo-Saxon has grown up among us. that is, upon the 
principle that people ought to govern themselves, and the less 
government they have beyond themselves the better. Our Saxon 
tithings, our Saxon hundreds, our Saxon counties—all these 
were formed upon the principle of association for the purpose of 
self-government. And there was much more, I believe, in these 
English usages, this English thought and feeling,—much more 
in the action of these in calling into existence the carly Inde- 
pendents tham we are commonly led to suppose At the same 
time, Sir, it might be English and yet not Scriptural. But I 
happen to feel that it is Scriptural as well as E»glish, and that 
it is showing #celf to be Scriptural more and more eyery day.” 

The tone of this meeting was excellent, showing that 
the members of the Union appreciate the aspect of the 
age. Great as the advance of “liberal ideas’? may be, 
it is also trac that never were social, literary, religious, 
(“Church,”).and political influences more pewerfully 
and more swbtlely directed against Congregationalism 
and Congregetionalists than in England at this hour. 
In proof of this, citations might be made from tke reports 
and speeches of the Congregational and Baptist Home 
Missionary Societies. There is no coarseness of op- 
position, no personal violence, no open proseriptions: 
but English Congregationalists and Dissenters generally 
in rural districte and villages are in a kind of “South.” 
Here, then, also is conflict, May there evidently be 
Progress by Aniegonism. W. 











CONGREGATIONAL. 


NEW HAMPSEIRE—Piermont.—Rev. A. L. Marden 
was ordained and installed as pastor over the Congrega- 
alist church in Piermont, N. H., May 30, 1861. Mr. Mar- 
den has been laboring with the church for a year past. 
The happiest relation has subsisted during that tiafe 
between him and the people, and the unanimity and cor- 
diality with which they unite upon him as their pastor, 
awaken very pleasant anticipations for the future of this 
little church. 

The exercises of the ordination seemed of marked 
interest. The Sermon, by Rev. E. Tenney of Lyme, oa 
Jude, 3d verse, was very able and instructive, as unfold- 
ing the character of that faith once delivered to the saints, 
and also the gemnge | and manner of contending for it. 

Rerely is it our pleasure to listen to such excellent 
singing as the choir furnished for the occasion. Their 
good taste in the selection of pieces and in their execution 
deserves public commendatien. 


MASSACHUSETTTS—Ashiand.—In Ashland, Mass., 
May 3ist, Mr. Horace Parker and Mr. George T. Higley 
were ordained to the work of the Gospel ministry. 

Sermon by Rev. William M. Thayer of Franklin; Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. E. Dowse of Sherburn; Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship by Rey. J. T. Tucker of Holliston ; Charge by Rev. W. J. 
Breed of Scuthboro’, 

Mr. Parker is suppiying the pulpit of the Orthodox 
Congregational church in Ashland, where he has labored 
more than a year. Mr. Higley is a recent graduate of the 


Chicago Theological Seminary, and returns immediately 
to the West to labor. 


CONNECTICUT—New Haven.—Rev. Gurdon W. Noyes 
was dismissed from his pastorate over ihe South Congre- 
gational church in New Haven, Ct., the 3d inst., and the 
following resolutions adopted by the council unani- 
mously : 

Resolved, That while, in compliance with his own decided 
wish, we consent to the separation of Mr. Noyes from his eharze, 
we bear our united testimony to the ability, faithfulness, and 
success as a pastor and preacher, which have ch his 
labors in this place. 

Resolved, That we express cur cordial interest in ¢ 
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church to send them a successor to the pastor they have lost, 
who shall build them up in the faith of the Gospel, and who 
shail — and fearlessly declare and apply all its doctrines and 
precepts. 


Conference on Homs Evangelization — The fifth in 
the series of conferences held this spring, by Rev. L. 
W. Bacon, agent at large on this subject, under the 
General Association, was held at Newtown, May 28th. 
All these meetings, we understand, have been well at- 
tenced, and their objects considered with great interest 
ard a thorough waking up to the necessities and urgency 
of this movement. The Newtown meeting was occupied 
the first day with reports of the state of the field, aad 
what labors are performed to reach the neglecters of the 
sanctuary. In the evening, addresses were made by Rev. 
Messrs. Benedict of Brookneld, L W. Bacon, andE Strong 
of New Heven. On Wednesday, the following plan of 
operations was fulis discussed and adopted: 

“], The winistry can do more.—in preachiag and visiting 
among the neglected; and in urging upon the church persist- 
ently and kindly the duty of laboring in all practicable ways for 
the religious welfare of this class of people. 

“The church can do more,—in the way of Sabbath-school 
effort at the church and in destitute districts ; in visiting non- 
attendant families ; in conversing with individuals ; in circulat- 
ing religious reading ; in holding meetings; and in maintaining 
a siated church conference at which both the minister and the 
members sha)! make reports of their efforts and strengthen each 
o.her for the work of home evangelization. 

“3. Andgespecially we believe that the adoption of the plan 
commended in the tract, ‘Every church a band of missionaries,’ 
with such modifications as circumstances require, will be found 
ore cf the most simple, permanent, and effective means of doing 
this work. 

“4, Further,—ip the judgment of the conference, the destitu- 
tions of Fairfield County warrant and require the appointment 
by the Missionary Society of Connecticut of a missionary to co- 
operate with the local churches and their ministers, and a judi- 
cious appointment of this bind would mot diminish, but would 
Stimulate the activity of the pastors and churches. 

“5. That in our view it would tend greatly to the faithfulness 
of each church, if arrangements should be made by which the 
churches should be called on at regular intervals to report to one 
another on the state of their mission fields, and on the character 
and success of their labors ” 


One more conference of the kind is to be held at Essex, 
revious to the meeting of General Association ; to which 
ody, under the direction of whose committee the c)n- 

ferences have been held, 2 report of the movement will 
be made, with the advantages and results, subject to their 
order with regard to future operations. 


KANSAS—Topeka. —Rev. Peter M'Vicar, a recent gra:- 

uate of Andover Theological Seminary, was ordained 

astor of the First Cengregational church at Topeka, on 
ednesday, May 29th. 

Rev. H. P. Robinson of Grasshopper Fails read the Scriptures 
and offered the Introductory Prayer; Sermon, Rev Lewis Boi- 
well; Ordaining Prayer, Rev. 8. D. Sterrs of Quindaro; Charge 
to the People, Rev. C. Copeland of Clintd ; Charge to the Pastor, 
Rev. J. W. Fox of Ridgeway ; Right Hand of Fellowship, Kev. 
R, D. Parker of Wyandotte. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


The Vote ou the Resolutions.—In losking over the 
aye and no votes on Dr. Spring’s resolution of loya'ty 
to the Union, we find among the Jatter the following 
Northern names: 

Synod of Albany—Kernedy, Church. 

Synod of Buffalo—Aitken, Lane, Hall, Lockwood, Ballantyne. 

Synod of New York—Sprole, Lindsey, Imbrie, Childs, Wells. 

Synod of New Jersey—Hornbiower, Hodge, Hamaiil, Wilson, 
Simpeon. 

Synod of Philadelphia—Watts, Happersett, McPhail, Gayley, 
Yeomans, McKean. é 

Synod of Baltimore—Dickson, Murphy, Motzer, Giles. 

Synod of Pittsburg—McMichael. : 

Synod of Wheeling—Stockton, Alrich, Mahaffey, Meredith. 

Synod of Ohio—Lloyd, Hunt, William Sample. 

£ynod of Sandusky—Layman. 

Synod of Indiana— Scott. 

Synod of St. Paul—Mercer. 

The only names in favor of the reso!u‘ions from per- 
sons in sleveholding statee, were Mesers. Reasor, Single, 
and Dr. Wines. 





BAPTIST. 


East New Jersey Baptist Association.—The annua! 
meeting of this, the largest uf the New Jersey Baotist 
Associations, was held !ast week with the Middietowna 
chuich—the oldest in the state. The opening sormon 
was preached by Rev. H. F. Smith of Bloomfieid. A ser- 
mon was also preached bv Rev. Dr. Sym of Kingston, N. 
Y., and an address upon Miuisterial Education was deliv- 
ered by Rev. M. Riddell of New Brunswick. The letters 
frem the churches indicated a good religious feeling and 
increasing strength. Revivals had been enjoyed by seve- 
ra! churches, smong which were those at Red Bank, Rice- 
ville, Plainfield, (First,) and all the churches in Newark. 
The total of baptisms reported was over 400. Most of the 
churches spoke of the present pclitical troubles, strongly 
deprecating the treascn and rebellion of tne South. Res- 
olutions of sympathy with the Gevernment in suppress- 
ing these disorders were unanimouly passed. The ses- 
sions of the body were harmonious and pleasant, the de- 
votional feature being prominent. The next mzeting is 
to be held at Piscataway. 


The Anniversaries.—The meetings of the great central 
society, the Missionary Union, were decidedly spirited, 
ard ot a right tone and temper throughout. At any rate 
the exceptions to this remark were very slight, and the 
issue of discussions on vexed constitutional questions 
was, on the whole, quite gratifying. The closing scene 
on Wednesday evening was memera>ie. Young Vinton, 
offering hiznself to go to Burmah and take the place left 
vacant by the ceath of his father, brought tears to many 
eyes, and imparted to every pulse a quicker beat.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 


Tract Secretary.—Rev. William C. Child, formerly 
pastor in Framiogham and Charles‘éws, and whose 

tters from the East have largely interested our readers 
—of which a few more are yet to appear—was, on Wed- 
nescay of last week, elected one of the Secretaries of the 
American Tract Society, Boston. We are confident the 
office in this instance has rather sought an incumbent 
then he the office. The society is to be congratulated cn 
the wisdom and promised success of its choice.—Jbid. 


Haytian Missies —Tie Boerd continued to sustain 
Rev. Artour Waring in Hayti up io tae lst of May. Bat 
they resolved severei montns ago to discontinue their 
suppoit, fur this among other reasons, that the mission 
ought, in their opinion, by this time to be self-sustaining: 
Tie Board has aided this mission for ten years, and it 
now embraces four cougregations, according to the re- 
ports of the missionary. 





Baptists in Wales.—It is <:ated that during the recent 
exteL+ive reviva: in Wales S616 perso.s were added to 
tbe Baptist churches. In the who'e course of the revival! 
the increass tu the churches is presumed to be not less 
than 10,000. 


Baptists and the Unios.—At ihe Baptist Anniversaries 
in Brooxiyn the folluwing resolutions on the state of the 
nation were reported by an able committee, and uneni- 
mously adopted, with some otuers : 

Resolved, That the ductrine of secession is foreign to our Con- 
Stitution, revolutionary and suicidal, setting out in anarchy, and 
findi: g its ultymate iseuve mn despotism. 

Resolved, That the Na'ieans! Government deserves our loyal 
adhesion and unstinted sv; 








vt in its wise, forbearing, and yet 
firm maintenance of ther nal unity and life ; and that sore, 
long, ané costly as the conti: may be, the North has not sought 
it, aud the North wili not shun it, if Southern aggressions per- 
sist; and that a surrender of tne National Union and of oar an- 
cestral principles, would involve scorer evils of longer continu 
ance and vasier costliness. 









REFORMED DUTCH. 


Candidates Licensed —Tbere have been fifty-seven 
students in attendance at the Theological Seminary, New 
Brunswick, during the past year, of wnom one has recently 
gone to his home in Virginia, and one has joined the 
Federal army as a volunteer. The senior class numbers 
eighteen, all cf whom, after examination, were last week 
recommended for their professional certificates. Their 
names are as follows: 

Augustus Blauvelt,. Peres B. Bonney, John B. Drury, C. B. 
Durand, William Ramsin Duryee, Isaac L. Kip, Josephus D. 
Krum, William H. Miller, R. Pieters, R. M. Stanbrough, M. 
Swick. Abraham Thompson, Jaceb Van Der Meulen, Christian Van 
Der Veen, F. V. Vramken, Henry Vehsiage, Jr., Thomas G. 
Vatson, P. Q. Wilson. 


KETEODIST. 


An Excellent Appointment.—Rev. A. J. Church of 
Augusta, Me., has been unanimously elected chaplain of 
the 3d Regiment of Maine Volunteers. He leaves an 
affectionate and dear people wiih tender regrets, and 
essumes this greater anc more difficult trust with much 
trembling and fear; but.he feels it to be a divine call, and 
eannot disobey. Our pecple will al remember, pray for, 
ard comfort the gallant ren who venture ail to put down 
this unrighteous rebellion, Tne chap!ain’s duties will be 
much more pleasant and -efectual in this regiment, be- 
cause Col. Howard is an carnest Christian, and intensely 
devoted to the moral interests of his command. Other 
officers wi!l contribute their whole influence to make 
this a model delegation .of patriotic freemen.—Zion’s 
Herzld. 


Departure of Missionaries.— On Friday, May 31st, Rev. 
J. T..Gracey, of the Philadelphia Conference, and his 
wife snd child, sailed in the ship Eleisa for Calcutta, to 
join the Methodist mission in India under Rev. Dr. Batier. 
They avere accompanied by Miss Sarah E. Wigfal!l, who 
is connected with the Presbyterian mission. 


Methediem in Missouri.— Tc Central Christian Ad- 
vocate, published at St. Louis, says : 

“As to the religious services of the M. E. Church, they are 
now, out ef St Louis, mostly suspended. And our ministers can 
@o no more, as preachers, than to provide for their safety as best 
they can, either by temporarily leaving the state, or retiring to 


those points ef security in the state where mobs do not bear the 
ruie.” 


The Pacific Methodist —Of this organ of the M. E. 
Church South, in California, The California Advocate de- 
clares as follows : 

“From this we learn that the papers of the M. E. Church 


South, in every piace, go for the rebellion which now has waged 


war with the Umited States, and will cost at least $500,000,000 of 
money to the Union.” 








EPISCOPAL. 


Missionary Bishops.—Our readers will remember that 
on the Festival of the Circumcision, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, the first English missionary bishop for service 
among the heathen outside of the British dominions was 
consecrated. We now learn that on St. Matthias’s day, 
on the epposite side of the Southern hemisphere, in St. 
Paul’s church, Auckland, Rev. J. C. Pattison was the 
second on that noble list. He was consecrated by the 
Bishop of New Zealand, aided by the Bishops of Weiling- 
ton and Nelson, as “Missionary Bishop of the Western 
Islands of the Pacific Ocean.” Bishop Pattison has for 
years been a devoted and untiring missionary in the 
— * ae over which he is now Bishop.—Church 

ournal. 


The General Theological Seminary.—An impression 
has gone abroad that this Institution must inevitably 
age to the financial pressure of the times, and suspend 
ts operations for one or more years. We have good 
reason for believing that this will not he the case. The 





firancial difficulty which erzeocd the sitentica of tae | 





Trustees last year, will come before them again this 
year. and it well be for them to determine wn what way it 
can best be met. As there are two ways at least ia waich 
it can be met, without resorting to the extreme course of 
absclute suspension, we have every reason to fee} confi- 
dent that this last course will not be adopted. There is 
no unavoidable necessity for it. Let the Seminary go on 
with its work as usual. We wil! not entertain the idea 
for a moment that the Jarge and influential body of 
Trustees—to say nothiog of the wealthy churches of this 
city and diecese—at a time like this can suffer the Iasti- 
tution to go down, for waut of the requisite guarantees 
of an adequate eupport.—Ibid. 


The General Tone of the English press and Govern- 
ment on American affairs, especially the debates iu the 
House cf Lords. is as favorable toward “ the Confederate 
States” as is compatible with a position of pronounced 
“ neutrality.”’—Jbid. 





UNITED BRETHREN. 


General Conference.—The General Conference of the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ bezan in West- 
erville, Franklin co.,0, May 14th. From The Telescope 
we learn that the first few days of the session were taken 
up in meking disciplinary changes. The rule on secret 
societies was so changed as to treat connection with 
them 2s an immorality. 

From the Address of the three Bishops, J J. Gloss- 
brenner, D. Edwards, L. Davis, we take the following: 

“On reviewing the labors of the past four years, we are happy 
to state that the Lord has been with us. Our progress has been 
steady and general throughout the Church and in all its de- 
—— if we may except some of our financiai interests. 

he following facts, selected from the annual Conference charts, 
will exhibit, to some extent, the progress made within the last 
four years. Wehave now 5,166 preaching- places ; 3,900 classes ; 
94,453 members; 499 itinerant and 417 local preachers; 1,941 
meering-houses; 1,513 Sabbath-schools. This is an increase of 
preachiz g-places, 1,275 ; classes, 1,284; members, 33,054; meet- 
ing: houses, 267 ; Sabbath-schoola, 504.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Religion on the Shores of the Caspian.—A corre- 
spendent of The News of the Churches reports, in a letter 
from Turkey, an important religious interest among the 
Armenians on the shores of the Caspian Sea. He says 
the awakening ‘has resulted mainiy from tne perusal of 
the Word of God in the language of the peopie, which has 
found its way to that distant region. In one city so great- 
ly has the number of those interested to hear the Word 
of God increased, that they have been obliged to meet ia 
three difterent places in order to accommodate those who 
come. The movement has met with opposition on the 
part of the ecclesiasticz, and at one time a list of some 
forty Bible readers was made out for excommunication 
and Ciscipline ; but God raised up powerful friends in 
places of authority, who checked the rising tide of perse- 
cution, so that the work still goes on in peace.” 


Churches in the Sardwich Islauds.—There are twea- 
ty-three churches on the Sandwich Istands, embracing 
14,413 members. During the last year the number added 
to them was 573. The native Christians contributed for 
variovs Lenevolent objects nearly $20,000. The receipts ot 
the Hawaiian Misvionary Society were $3,306, of which 

2,981 were expended for the Marquesas mission. 


Regimental Chepels.—The consent of most of the Col- 
onels of the regiments in Camp Dennison has been given 
to the erection of Regimental Chapels, with a reading- 
room attached to each. The lumber has been obtained, 
and the soldiers will probably volunteer to put up the 
tuilcings. The evangelical ministers of this city have 
appointed a committee to memorialize the authorities at 
Washington in regard to furnishing ampler religious priv- 
ieges to the soldiers, and urging them to avoid, as far as 
possible, the desecratien of the Sabbath during the war.— 
Cincinnati Christian Herald. 


Where the Jesuits Are.—The Jesuits number at pres- 
ent 7,144, of whom it is said that 1,000 are engaged in 
foreign miesions, and 444 are inthe United States. They 
are yaost numerous in France aad Italy, and number 
2,292 more than in the year 1847. They have been ex- 
pelled from Piedmont, Lombardy, Modena, Umbria, 
Romegna, and the two Sicilies. 


Departure of M:ssionaries.—On Saturday morning the 
ship Kathay, Capt. Stoddard, sailed from this port to 
China, having on board a large missionary family, bound 
to that far-off iand) We say missionary family, for 
although they do net all belong to one denomination of 
Christians, they are united in one common cause-—the 
couversion of the heathen. In this mission band were 
tev. R. S. Maciay and family, and Rev. Mr. Sites, of the 
Methedist Church, bound fer Fau-Chau; Rev. E. Doty, 
anc Rev. L. W. Kipp, Jr., of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
destined for Amoy ; Rev. James H. Ballagh and wife, of 
the same Church, tor Japan, and Rev. Samuel Dodd, of 
the same, for Ningpo. 

A large number of the friends of the missionaries ac- 
companied them to Sandy Hock, ard during the trip he'd 
religious service. The singing was led by Hon. M. F. 
Odeli of Brocklyn. The well-known missionary, Dr. 
Scudder, offered a fervent praver, which was followed by 
an address from Rev. Dr Foster. Rev. Mr. Doty then 
made an address, alluding to the calling and work of the 
missionaly, giving some touching accounts of converts 
whem he knew had been brought to Christ in Amoy. 
The remarks of this gentleman showed that the labors of 
the missionaries in Chiva had not been in vain. 

The excellent commander of the ship had provided 
dinner for his large company, afier which there was a 
second meeting fer religious services, in which Rev. Mr. 
Maclay, Rev. Mr. Scudder, Rev. Messrs. Ballagh, Sites, 
Dodd, Kipp, and Crawford took part. The latter gentle- 
mun gave thie farewe!! address. The whole company then 
joined ia singing the hymn commencing— 

* Blest is the tie which binds,” 
and the benediction was pronounced by Rev. Dr. Porter. 

The time had now come for the pilot to leave the ship; 
and the company, bidding farewell to their esteemed 
frie.cs, repaired to the steamer that was to convey them 
back to the city.— Commercial Advertiser, 6th. 


New Jerzey Chaplains.—Governor Olden of New Jer- 
scy has appointed an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, a 
Universalist, and a Roman Catholic as chaplains to the 
five regittrents from thet state. The Roman Catholic 
cheplain is Rev. George H. Doane of Newark, a son of 
the late Bishop Doane. 








Preyer Free.—The Fulton-street prayer-meeting, New 
York, which weuid not allow prayer for the slaves, be- 
cause slavery is “‘a controverted subject,’ tolerates 
preyer for the Government in its war against rebeliion 
and treason. The Christian Intelligencer, Dutch Re- 
formed, and eminently conservative, remarks : 

“The Fulton-street prayer-meeting has placed itse!f right 
before the country and the world on the question of government 
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eranerchy. It can be in no doabtful position. There is no 
neutral ground between truth and falsehood, righteousness and 
unrighteousness, adherence to Constitution and law, and opsposi- 
tion to them. The stand-point of the meeting is not to be mis- 
taken. It can only be on the right side. There is 4 dis »osition 
on the part of a few to precipitate the meeting from this pssition, 
The attempt has met,with no success, but sudden rebike.” 


General Fels. 


MISCELLANEOUS INCIDENTS, 
ILLUSTRATING THE WAR, ETC. 


—__ 








From Cincinnati. 
CINCINNATI, June 6th. 
A-apecial dispatch from Grafton to The Gazette says 
that the American flag is flying along the whole route 
between here and Wheeling. Ohio troops are guarding the 
road. Major Loring of Wheeling was brought through to- 
night. He was arrested on the charge of treason. A large 
number of the Secessionisis arrested are taking the oath of 
allegiance. They all say they expected a war of devas- 
tation, and had been deceived by their leaders. The best 
feeling is prevailing between ithe troops and the Virgin- 
ians. Volunteers are being raised for the Government at 
Martinsburg and through this section. Severa! companies 
went down to Wheeling this evening for drill. Col. Kelly 
is much better, but is not out of danger yet. He was 
brought over to-day from Philippi. There are twenty 
companies of infantry and several of artillery there as a 
garrison. A wonderful change of sentiment has taken 
mee there. The Union feeling is now largely predom- 
nant. Nearly seven thousand troops are here and at 
Philippi, namely : the Sixth, Seventh, and Ninth Indiana 
and First Virginia Regiments, and Colonels Irvine, 
Andrews, and Steadman, with the Ohio and Cleveland 
artiliery. General Morris of Indianapolis is in command. 
It is not known how many Rebels were killed at Philippi. 
They were under the command of Col. Porterfield of 
Eastern Virginia. Many Union men were impressed into 
their ranks. Col. Dumont’s Seventh Indiana Regiment 
led the attacking column at Philippi. Col. Crittenden’s 
regiment.did not gét up in time to participate. Ihe march 
that 1 ight was reaily wonderful. {n looking at the ground 
one is astonished they could travel the distance in the 
time they did. It was never exceeded in the military 
history of the country. The troops are moving to Phil- 
ippi to-night. 
From Louisville. 


: LovIsvILtE, June 6th. 

A circular, addressed from Nashville to the Wnion men 
of Tennessee, condemns the course of the Gevernor, 
ceprecates the raising of troops, deplores secession as a 
curse, and urges them to place Tennessee by the side of 
Kentucky to keep out of any action or participation in 
the war. 

Later information, the dispatch says, leads to the hope 
that the manly effort of the Union men will succeed, and 


that a large vote will be polled in Middle and East Ten: 
nessee. 


Gov. Berry’s Message (of New Hampshire.) 

’ _ Concorp, N. H., June 6th. 
Gov. Berry delivered his message to the Legisiature 
to-cay. He calls immediate attention to measures that 
shall aid the General Government in resisting the rebel- 
lion waged against our institutions, and trusts that New 
Hampsbire willbe behind none of her sister states in the 
appropriation of men and money for the purpose. He 
recommends the organization of at leaat one regiment 
for every county in the state, to be thoroughly drilled 

and equipped for service at the ca!l of the Legislature. 


Colonel Bartlett's Naval Brigade Accepted. 


WasHINnGTON, June 6th. 

Colonel Bertlett of the Naval Brigade will return to 
Old Peint Comfort this afternoon. He states that Gen- 
eral Butler haS now orders from the President and 
Secretary of War te accept the brigade, with the full 
complement of 1,200 men and eighty officers, exactly as 
ordered by the President on the 22d of May. Colonel 
Bartlett says that he is prepared to prove certain news- 
paper publications are erroneous as to matters of fact 
concerning himself and command. 


A Steamer Seized at Key West. 


The Navy Department to-day received dispatches from 
Lieut. Craven, com nanding the steamer Crasadew dated 
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steamer Suwannee, late the Pampero, arrived there from 
New Orleans under the proclamation of the blockade, as 
also the order of the Secretary of the Treasury.” He 
denies her a clearance to the ports of the seceded states, 
ard refused to permit her to return to New Orleans. He 
offered to clear her fur New York, which offer was 
declined. He therefore detained her for the use of the 
Government, and the captain relinquished the command, 


A Secessionist Killed. 
EVIDENCE OF TREASON FOUND UPON HIM. 
CHAMBERSBURG, Thursda , Ju gi 
Clinton Reutch, a wealthy Secessionizi, wae pny 
night by a Union man at Williamsport. Reutch boasted 
that he could whip any Unionist living. After his death 
a pass was found upon him, signed by his brether, a 
prominent Secessionist of Maryland, accrediting him to 
Capt. Doyle, an officer at Harper’s Ferry. 


A Goed Riddance! 


The Postmaster at Memphis has refused to distribute 
the mails, and the office at that place has been discon- 





tinued by order of the Postmaster-General. 


Superserviceable Zeal. 


Gen. Patterson has prepared an address for distribution 
amcng the troops at Chambersburg. After alluding to 
the aggressive acts of the Rebels, he says: “ You must 
bear in mind you are going for the good of the whole 
country, and that, while it is your duty to punish sedition, 
you must protect the loyal, and, should the occasion 
offer, at once suppress servile insurrection ” 

If the Federal troops strike a blow at the slaves rising 
justly for their liberty, they will lose the sympathy of 


mankind, and gain the shame of history. 


The Rebels in Pursuit of Arms. 


It having been reported that a large number of arms 
had been stored in Havana under the protection of the 
British flag, fer the Confederate States, Consul Shufeldt 
was directed to inquire into the subject. A letter has 
ow been received from him in which he says the matter 
ad previous!y engaged his attention. He had found that 
al] munitions of war brought there as merchandise must 
be immedia‘ely deposited in a Government warehouse, 
ard are soid thence only by express permit from the 
Captain-General himself. It would be impossible to land 
the number of rifles specified, namely, 200,000, without 
the Knowledge of the Government, and the authori ies 
en their own account would be extremely unwilling to 
perrsi: the illicit importation of such a large amount of 
arms to the islard of Cuba. Besides, he had the assur- 
ance of the Captain-General that it would not be per- 
mitted. A Spanish house had ordered in Belgium 70,000 
rifles, with a view to speculation in the present crisis. 
As this house has failed, the con ul presumes the order 
will not be filled) He is under an impression that a few 
of the rejected muskets of the Spanish army have been 
sold there at public auction,—say 10,000,—and that the-e 
are the only arms which have gone from Havana to our 
Scuthern ports for the use of the Secessionists, 


The Harciet Lane attacks a Battery. 
BRIEF AND SHARP ENGAGEMENT. 
FortTREsS Monrok, Old Point, June 5th, 

Via Washington, June 6, 1861. , 

About 9 o’clock this morning the Harriet Lane had a 
ekirmish with a battery on Pig Puint, at the mouth of the 
Naneemond River, nearly opposite to Newport News. 
About twenty-five shots were exchanged. The Harriet 
Lane received one shot through her bulwarks from a 
rified gun. One man was seriously, and several slightly 
wounded by a splinter. 

What the effect of her shots was on the battery is not 
known. One of the Lane’s shells barst in an embras re. 
Those who witnessed the firing from Newport News with 
good glasses believe that the shells took effect within the 
works, and carts were seen to move off with the dead, it 
is conjectured. 

No attention has been paid to this battery heretofore, 
though its existence has been well knewn. It has from ten 
to twelve large guns, and commands the mouth of the 
Nansemond River, The Lane’s purpose was merely 
to _ their fire, and determine the character of the 
work. 

There is another battery a short distance further up the 
James River, at the mouth of a smal! stream. It is evi- 
denily the intention of the Rebels to fortify the shore at 
points where our forces may make a lodgment, fearing, 
no doubt, that it may be Gen. Butler’s intention to land 
a force on that side of James River, with the view of 
holding on to a point that wiil command the rear of Nor- 
folk, and cut off their railroad connection with the South 
end Richmond. 


A Lady Patriot. 


WasuineTon, June 6, 1861. 
Among the incidents of female patriotism should be 
mentioned the fact that at a period of great danger a 
young lady succeeded in reaching Washington and fur- 
nished to high officials information of a most important 
character, including an accurate position of the hostile 
forces, which proved serviceable to the Government. 


John Bell a Traitor. 


A dispatch from the South states that the Hon. John 
Be!l made a speech at Knoxvilie on the 4th inst.,in which 
he urged war to the death against the North, and declared 
that five millions of our soldiers could not conquer the 
Rebels. The report does not state whether the Hon. John 
Bell was as drunk on this as on a former occasion when 
he made a speech, which he afterwards felt obliged to ex- 
cuse on the ground of intoxication. 


Thefts of the Rebsls. 


One of Reagan’s circulars to the postmasters of the 
Rebel States, came into the hands of the Government, by 
a blunder of the New Orleans office. In it he directs 
them to steal the property of the United States, including 
mail-bags, locks, tools for stamping, etc. 


Highly Important and Gratifying Intelligence from 
Abroad. 


We are glad to be able, on indisputable authority, to 
state that the latest dispatches from our diplomatic 
agents in Europe are in the highest degree satistactory— 
sv satisfactory, indeed, in view of the events of the last 
six monihs, as to be traly gratifying 

From Piussia our Government receives assurance that 
no rebellion against so mild and beneficent a govern- 
ment as that of the United States will receive any sanc- 
ticn or countenance whatever. 

Austria, while dissatisfied with and protesting against 
the appointment of Mr. Burlingame on the ground of the 
speeches made by him in Congress on the raising of the 
grade of the Sardinian mission, gives equaliy warm 
assurances of her interest in the welfare of the Union, 
and her determination to give no countenance to the 
Rebeis who are disturbing our peace and prosperity. 

France is cordially with us not only in word but in 
deed also, were we in any danger of needing her assist- 
ance. 

And what, considering how genera'ly an opposite 
opinion has obtained here, is the most agreeable news, 
the last dispatches from Mr. Adams, our new Minister to 
Engiend, announce that the British Government is now 
as well disposed toward us as we can desire. The Min- 
istry have given to Mr. Adams the most friendly and 
cordial hearing, and rebellion will henceforth find no 
sympathy at the Court of St. James. 

This is very gratifying intelligence.—Commercial 
Advertiser. 


Mr. Russell Beating a Retreat. 
(Special Correspondence of The London Times.) 
Savanna, Georgia, May 2d. 

May-day was so well kept yesterday that the exhausted 
editors cannot “bring out” their papers, and conse- 
quently there is no news; but there is nevertheless 
much to be said concerning “ Our President’s ” Message, 
and there is a suddenness of admiration for pacific tend- 
encies which can with difficulty be accounted for, unless 
the news from the North these last few days has some- 
thing to do with it. Nota word now about an instant 
maich on Washington! no more threats to seize on 
Faneuil Hall! The Georgians are by no means so keen 
as the Carolinians on their border—nay, they are not so 
belligerent to-day as they were a week ago. Mr. Jetler- 
son Davis’s Message is jiaised for its “ moderation,” and 
other qualities, which were by no means in such favor 
while the Sumpter fever was at its hight. Men look 
grave and talk about the interference of England and 
France, which “ cannot allow this thing to go on.” But 
the change which has come over them is unmistakable, 
and the best men begin to look grave. As for me, I must 
prepare to open my lines of retreat—my communications 
are in danger. 


The Right Man in the Right Place. 


Major-General Banks has been put in command of the 
Department of Annapolis, with his headquarters at Bal- 
timore. He takes the place of General Cadwalader, who 
has been superseded—the Government having reason to 
find fault with his course while in command of that dis- 
trict. 





DOMESTIC. 


Market Value of Confederate Bonds.—Fifty thousand 
dollars of the bond of the Southern Confederacy belong- 
ing to parties in New Orleans who were forced to sell 
them, were disposed of a fortnight ago at the rate of ten 
cents on a dollar. Only five thousand dollars could be 
obtained in that market for the entire lot, which within a 
few months cost fifty thousand dollars.—Boston Tran- 
script. : 

_General €ass.—General Cass, in his old age, is nobly 
vindicating the patriotism which he has always displayed 
in behalf 6f the Union and the Constitution when they 
have been in peril of destruction. His pecuniary contri- 
butions to the war are large, embracing $25,000 for the 
equipment of the Michigan volunteers, and $10,000 to the 
support of their families during their abseace. At the 
age of seventy-nine he mounts his horse, pute on his old 
uniform, and reviews the troops at Detroit every morning. 
This conduct of the old veteran is worthy of especial 
commendation, and proves that the confidence the coun- 
try has placed in his integrity was founded upon sterling 
points of character and genuine merit. 

Bearding the British Lion.—A good anecdote is told 
upon Lord Lycns, the English Minister resident in this 
city. Promenading with a beautiful American woman a 
few evenings ago, at the reception of one of the Cabinet 
ministers, he remarked upon the splendor of her dress, 
which was a chaste biue silk, brilliantly spangled. “But 
I observe,” he said, “that you display thirty-five stars 
instead of thirty-four—one too many.” “Oh, no, my 
lord,” said the fair patriot, “the additional star is Canada !” 
— Washington Chronicle, 2d. 

Seizure at Baltimore.—We learn from The Baltimore 
American, that the gun manufactory of Messrs. Merrill, 
Thomas & Co., No. 239 West Baltimore street, was taken 

ossession of yesterday, by Washington Bonifant, # 

Jnited States Marshal, and parties are now awh = 
packing up all the breech-loading weapons, which are a 
very superior qualityarm. The Marshal, in conversation 
with one of the house, assured him he was acting upon 
the authority of the Secretary of War. It was understood 
that the arms would be sent to Washington. All the 
employés of the establishment, whose shops were in the 
upper steries of the same building, were discharged at an 
early hour yesterday. It is said that fhe Governnsn: 








w ilicerry on the works, 


— =} 
Progress Downward.— The Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, for years published at Richmond, and formerly a 
magazine of some pretensions, contains in its May num- 
ber its full assent to the new dogma—the revival! of se 
foreign slave-trade. This is progress; it is more, it is 
patriotism. It is some sacrifice for the sake of the new 
Confederacy to yield the claims of Virginia to those of 
Dahomey. 


Funeral of Mr. Douglas.—At a meeting in Chicago, 
on. W. A. Richardson announced that Mrs. Douglas 
had expressed the desire, as Mr. Douglas had never inti- 
mated to her preference for any peculiar faith, that he 
should be buried with the services of her own Church ; 
ard that she further wished the funeral ceremonies to be 
delayed until the arrival of his two sons from Washing- 
ton.— Commercial Advertiser, 6th. 


The Grand Lodge—R W. Finlay M. King, D.G.M. 
has been elected Grand Master of es of the state of 
a bin b poe a unanimous vote. W. Bro. John 

- Crane of Hollan ge Ne. 8 will probab ¢ 
Deputy Grand Master. ae 


Pine Wood.—Large quantities of pine wood fi 
have arrived within a few cays from peut in Maine oe 
Massachusetts ; the supply from ports in Virginia having 


ceased. There is a large stock on hand, and it does not 
command an extra price. 


A Traitor Dishonored.—At the last meeting of the 
Marine Society ef Salem, it was unanimous!y voted that 
M. F. Maury, an honorary member of this Society, late a 
commander in the U. S. navy, having deserted his post 
and preved a traitor to his country, his name be stricken 
from the rolls. It was also voted that the portrait of 
Commander Maury be reversed, and that the picture be 
hung in the Society’s room with the head downward. 


Legislature of New Hampshire.—The New Hampshire 
Legislature met on Wednesday. Herman Foster of Maa- 
chester was chosen President of the Senate, ani Edward 
A. Rollins of Sumnersworth Speaker of the House—both 
Republicans. 


Penalty of Patriotism.—The Austrian Government has 
declined to receive Mr. Burlingame as Minister from the 
United States, on account of the decided in‘erest he has 
shown in the success of the Italians, and his prominence 
in securing them the recognition of this Government. 


Middle Tennessee.—But a day or two since, we con- 
versed with a young Southerner who has brothers, sisters, 
and other relatives scattered numerously in Middle Ten- 
nessee—some of his near relatives actually forced by cir- 
cumstances into Harris’s army of usurpation, He assured 
us his parents—loyal-hearted, pious people—were in deep 
distress ; and that others of his family, though floating 
with the current of misrule, in private bitteriy curse the 
secession movement, and would rejoice to be delivered 
from it. This is but an item of what we couid prove, 
But the proof would subject loyal citizens to outrage ; 
ovr readers must therefore take our solemn declaration 
instead of evidence. 

What honest man can deny that a strong Federal force 
in Middle and West Tennessee would be a message of 
joy to the good? Only the wicked tyrants and their paid 
ruffians would be subjugated.— Cinctunatt Gazette. 


Correspondence with the Souch.—A correspondent 
says that “it will be some relief to business men if they 
can carry on a correspondence through the mails wita 
their friends in the seceded states,” and azks us to state 
how letters can be sent to Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, 
and New Orleans. We know of no mode except a well- 
appointed fleet or a special messenger with a flag of 
truce ; and even in these we have not entire contidence. 
We do not even receive exchange newspapers from the 
seceded states. Northern mercnants will for a while be 
obliged to forego the pleasure of writing civil inquiries 
and receiving insults in reply.— World. 


The Benefit of Havelocks.—Extract from a private 
letter from Camp Anderson, Washington, June 3, 1861: 

“We left our quarters in Virginia yesterday, in the very 
warmest part of the day, and marched through the hot sun, and, 
thank Gcd, there was not a man taken sick or sun-struck, We 
all have Havelocks, and that saved us.” 

Safety on Railroads.—As an instance of how safe 
humsen Jife may be in railroad cars, we would cail atten- 
tion to the following extract from the annua! reportef the 
New Jersey Railroad Company, presented a day or two 
ago: 

“Upward of three millions of passengers have been transported 
safely since the Jast enumeration, making more than thirty-six 
millions who have been carried without loss of life or limb in the 
cars since Our organization,” : 


Question in Arithmetic.—If in ordinary times the man 
is a public benefactor who causes two blades of grass to 
grow where only one grew before, how much greater ig 
he who, in the present year, produces one hundred 
bushels of corn or potatoes where none grew before ? 


Unlucky Embassador.—An examination of the tele- 
giaphic dispatches recently seized by the Government is 
now in progress, and among those in Washington have 
been found several from James E. Harvey, recently ap- 
pointed U. S. Minister to Portugal, to parties in Charles- 
ton, giving them information as to the movements of the 
Government. They are said to be of such a character as 
to allow of an interpretation favorable to Mr. Harvey’s 
honesty, but the discovery will lead to his speedy recail, 


A Secessionist’s Regard for his Oath.—The Richmond 
papers state that the guns a: Aquia Creek were managed 
by Cunningham, who, it wil! be remembered, was arrested 
some weeks since in the Navy Yard for Secessionism, 
and who took the oath of allegiance to the United States, 
The probability is that Mr. Cunningham will be dangling 
at the rope’s end within a few weeks. 


John Srown, Jr.—John Brown, Jr., instead of being, 
as reported, raising men to invade the South, is engaged 
in Canada West in organizing the vanguard of an indus- 
trial army, whose aim is to take up the power so madly 
flung away by the seceded states, and make of King Cot- 
ton a democratic chief, whose rele shall bless, not ce- 
stroy. In cther words, Mr. Brown is organizing cotton- 
growing colonies among the colored people of Canada, 
All of the emigrants who have gone te Hayti intend to 
raise cotton. It is calcu'ated that within one year Hayti 
would plece upon the wharves of Liverpool one million 
bales of cotton, equa! in value to the Egyptian variety, and 
surpassed only by the Sea Island. Thousands of emigrants 
have announced their intention of going, but in al! prob- 
ability will be deterrea by the late Spanish outraze. 


The Next Step.—It is understood that the Goverament 
has decided upon adopting a merciful course toward ail 
armed Rebels made prisoners by our forces. The war 
will be conducted on the most humane and civilized 
principles, and the hanging business will not be com- 
menced on our side. Even if there were no better 
reasen for such a course, it is certain that reprisais, in 
like manner, would be made by the enemy, and the war 
would become one of murderous extermination If the 
Secessionists treat foully such of our men and officers a 
they may capture, they will be dealt with in the most 
overwhelming and retributary manner.— Washington 
Correspondent of The Worid. 

Fraud on the Post-Offico Department.—We iearn that 
some of the pestmasters of the seceded states, instead 
of returning the United States postage stamps cn hand to 
Washington, as ordered, have sent large quantities of 
them to this and other cities, and are selling them on 
private or “Confederate” account. Is there no way of 
detecting and punishing this fraud on our post-office 
revenue? 


Southern Postal Matters—The Post-Oflice Depart- 
ment has received a copy of a circular issued by Pos- 
master-General Reagan, of the Confederate States, in-.. 
structing Southern postmasters to retain in their posses- 
zion, for the benefit of the Rebels, al! mail-bags, locks, 
aud keys, marking and rating stamps, and a!! other prop- 
erty belonging to or connected with the postal service. 
They are also required to report their journals or ledger 
accounts with the United Siates service of the Post-Oflice 
Department up to and including the 31st of May, exhibit- 
ing the final balance in their possession, 


Fugitive Given Up.—On Sa!"rday afternoon, Mr. Gib- 
son Peach, a lawyer of Alexandria, ) 3: being in this city, 
met on the street a fugitive slave belongir% +0 him, and 
advised him to return home with him. The Siave re- 
fused, and started to run, Mr. Peach follewing him. The: 
fugitive ran to the quarters of the Fourth Pennsylvan'@ 
regiment, at the Assembly Rooms, where he was brought 
up by the bayonets of the guards and retained till Mr. P. 
came up. The fugitive then said, “ You are not going to 
let this man take me away in this manner?” The guards, 
however, retained him until Mr. P. got his carriage and 
secured him.— National Republican. 


From Warsaw we learn that the Russian Government 
has decreed the abolition of compulsory labor among the 
peasantry from and after lst Octeber next. 


The City Council cf St. Joseph, Missouri, have passed 
an ordinance making the act of displaying the United 
States flag a misdemeanor, and any person so offending 
* shall, upon cenviction thereof, forfeit and pay the sum 
of not less than fifty nor more than one hundred dollars.” 


The Albany Journal says the state authorities have 
witbheld $84,000 from the Messrs. Brooks of this city on 
account of their contract to furnish clothing for the 
volunteers, and will continue to withhold it until it can 
be shown that the charge of fraud brought against them 
is unfounded. 


R. D. Shepherd, living on his beautiful farm near 
Shepherdstown, Va., has directed his agent in New Or- 
leane to pay over to the treasurer of the Confederate States 
a Jarge sum of money, including, it is said, his whole 
arnval income from rents in that city—the largest income 
enjoyed by any property holder—to be applied to the 
defense of the rights and the support of the independence 
of the South. 


Consular Fees and Certificates.— The Toronto Globe 
states that the new Consul-General, Hon. Mr. Giddings, 
has recommended that consular certifieates and fees on 
shipments from inland ports of Canada to the United 
States be abolished as useless and vexatious restrictions 
to the international trade. “This action of the Consul- 
General,” says Our contemporary, “is the more worthy a 
it is his own proposition, although it has been highly 
commended by the Presidents of the Board of Trade, and 
others to whom ithasbeen announced. The truth is, Mr 
Buchanan’«Consul-General (Mr. Giddings’s predecessor) 
succeeded in imposing these mg and annoyance of 
the trade for the purpose of filling own pocket. Re- 
ciprocity hes wothed for years without them, and there is 
no reason why it should not be placed again on the same 
footing.” 


.rginia.—Charles H. Upton, an old-line 
weer  - England man, but a resident of Vir- 
ginia for fourteen years, and a property-holder, has 
announced himself a candidate for Congress under the 
laws of the United States. He has been threatened if he 
persists in this rg Mr. Snowden, the heretofore 
conservative editor of The Alezandria Gazette, who had 
promised to publish Mr. Uptgn’s card announcing his 
candidacy, new refuses to do so, lest he should lie under 
the charge of treason; but Mr. Upton will nevertheless 
run, and there are men in that district who will vote for 
him, if they pay the forfeit of their lives for doing so, and 
he will be recognized by Colone] Forney, the Clerk of 
the Houre, on the organization of Congress, whether he 
receive one hundred or five thousand votes, on the ground 
that secession is unconstitutional and tneutfoctiona: 
ard that officer will pursue the same course in 


Les wore see Dclade’s hia News 
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DR GUTHRIE, OF EDINBURGH, ON 
THE SOUTHERN REBELLION. 

We are happy to know that there are many Eng- 
lisbmen, and a few Scotchmen, whose detestation of 
American slavery is unaffected and not altogether 
unintelligent. To all such we offer the right hand of 
fellowship, cheerfully honoring their sympathy with 
that religious opposition to slavery which in all these 
Northern states is far older than any modern British 
agitation. But we have long suspected that the op- 
position to American slavery so noisily proclaimed 
by some who undertake to control and express the 
public opinion of Great Britain, is quite as much be- 
cause they love to misrepresent America and to insult 
Americans, as it is because they have any reasonable 
notion of what they are taiking about. We wud 
to see accumulating evidence that our suspicion is 


well founded. 
Our readers are already aware that Dr. Cheever, 


since the commencement of the great Southern rebel- 
lion, has turned aside from the task of raising a fuad 
in G eat Britain for the endowment of his church on 
Union square, to the higher and more congenial work 
of rousing and enlightening the public sentiment of 
Great Britain, so that the Government ef that country 
@hall not dare to give any support or encouragement, 
however indirect, to the attempted revolution in 
Ameiica. The work is a good one, and we wish him 
much success, though we fear that he will encounter 
many rebuffs and insults in the prosecution of it. 
But we are sure that having undertaken a work so 
worthy of his powers, he will not lightly relinquish 
it ; as, on the other hand, we are equally sure that 
his pertinacity will be severely tested. 

It seems that on the 9ih of May, a public meeting 
was held in Edinburgh, for the purpose of hearing Dr. 
Cheever speak on slavery as related to the present 
crisis in this country. Tie entire proceedings of the 
meeting have not fallen under our observation ; but 
we learn that Dr. Guthrie, well known among religious 
people on this side of the Atlantic as the most elo- 
quent Free-Church preacher in Edinburgh, occupied 
the chair, and took occasion to make a deliverance of 
his own on the present condition of the United States. 
We have happened to see no more than an extract 
from his “lengthened address ;” that extract, how- 
@ver, shows how much the chairman of the meeting 
~—and a portion of the meeting at large—needed to 
dear such a statement as Dr. Cheever or any other 
intelligent and patriotic American might have given 
them concerning the relation of slavery to the present 
crisis. Amorg other things, Dr. Guthrie said: 


“ A civil war is, of all calamities that can befall a coun- 
try, the most dreadful ; and what aggravates the state of 
matters in America is this: the wretched cause of this 
war, and the terrible spirit of vengeance which mea are 
carrying into it. How does the haughty pride of both 
parties flare out, glare out, in the answer given by Presi- 
dent Lircoln’s Secretary to a letter sent by the Governor 
of Maryland, who, deprecating this dreadful bloodshed, 
and anxious for a peaceful settlement, proposes to the 
President of the United States that the matter should be 
referred to our Embassador, Lord Lyons, and that he 
should be asked to arbitrate between the contending par- 
ties—a most Christianlike proposal! Howis it received? 
Resented, and resented with a fling at monarchy, forsooth! 
The President’s Secretary writes back and asks how any 
man could propose that the matter should be referred to 
the arbitrament of a foreizn country, and especially the 
arbitrament ofa European Monarchy! Monarchy! What 





bieken ; and the people of the free states have pro- 
claiined unequivocally, through the furms of the 
Constitution, their cetermination that slavery shall | 
no longer be propagateé under the authority and pat- 
ronage of the Federal Government. Instead of recoz- 
nizing the present war as a most atrocious attempt 
of traitors to subvert our Government by insurrec- 
tion, to destroy our Constitution, to extinguish the 
principle of popular sovereignty, and to make the 
bullet and the bayonet supreme over the ballot and 
the fiee press in all the future of our civilization, and 
ail for no other reason than that freedom in the United 
States, like David in Israel, grows stronger and 
stronger, and slavery, like the house of Saul, grows 
weaker and weaker,—good Dr. Guthrie, as if incap- 
able of any sympathy with freedom or of any joy in 
the great fact that freedom is at last and is to be 
henceforth victorious, talks whiningly about “ the 
wretched cause of this war.”’ 

The idea of war—civil war—a war between the 





is the Monarchy to which this Government proposes to re- 
* fer? nquestionably it is not the Monarchy of Russia, 
not the Monarchy of King Bomba, or King Bomba’s son, 
(laughter ;) it is the Monarchy of her own mother—and 
surely it is a mother’s part to step in between her sons, 
when, knife in hand, they are about to plunge them into 
each other’s breasts. A European Monarchy, forsvoth! 
I am very much mistaken if many in the United States at 
this moment would not be thankful for the motherly pat- 
ronage of our good Queen Victoria. I am very much mis- 
taken if they would not be thankful to be under a Mon- 
archy where there is a sovereign, but no slave—where 
every honest man can seil his work to the highest bidder, 
and go to work when he likes—ay, and strike when he 
like s—where we have markets for the sale of cattle, but 
net of nen cr women. Monarchy, forsooth! I must say 
to my friend Dr. Cheever, that the pride of his people 
seems to be unextinguishable—sneering at a Monarchy, 
when their own Republ’c, like an old house, is tumbling 
down about their ears, slavery being the dry rot, the un- 
tempered mortar that is fatal to the whole building. He 
concluded by expressirg the hope that the time would 
soon come when the signs of true repentance would be 
shown by the people of America, when in their solemn 
fast, they would ‘undo the heavy burdens and let the 
oppressed go free ’—when agg | would join in saying, like 
Joseph’s brethren, ‘we have been verily guilty concern- 
ing our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul 
when he besought us, and we would not hear; therefore 
is this distress come upon us.’” 



























































































“The wretched cause of this war’—does Dr. 
Guthrie know what it is? The cause, good Dr. 
Guthrie—the plain why and wherefore of the whole 
affair—is just this. We may be allowed to explain the 
matter because you seem to know so little about it. 
North of a certain line on the map of the United 
States, there is no slavery. In the states south of 
that line, slavery is recognized by law, and in most ef 
those states it is the dominant institution. The citi- 
zens of the Northerz states are just as responsible 
for the existence of slavery in the states south of that 
line as you are for the existence of a prelatical and 
Erastian church-establishment south of the Tweed— 
and no more. The national union of these states is 
not an arbitrary arrangement created by compact. 
It is rooted in our earliest history. It was declared, 
not instituted, in the Declaration of our national in- 
dependence. The Constitution of the United States, 
sSuperseding the previous arrangements for a national 
government, and established for the express purpose 
of forming “a more perfect union,” went iato effect 
in 1789. Before that time the Union—the nation— 
had acquired, by cession from certain states, a vast 
territory of fertile wilderness, which was to be dis- 
posed of for the common benefit of the United States, 
and in which new states were to be established. At 
the time referred to, slavery had been prohivited fur 
ever in all that territory by an ordinaace of Congress. 
At a somewhat later date, certain other territories 
were ceded to the Union by other states on the con- 
dition that slavery should not be prohibited there by 
any act of the Federal Government. Thus was 
initiated, more than seventy years ago, the unhappy 
policy of tolerating the extension of slavery into new 
territories ; and from that tlme forward the propaga- 
tion of slavery by the aid of the Federal Government 
has been the chief political and commercial interest 
in the Southern states—an interest that has domi- 
neered there over all other interests in society, and 
over all the forces of civilization, till at last it has 
debased and corrupted religion itself. Against the 
extension of slavery, the religious and moral senti- 
ment of the Northern states has always protested. 
At every new acquisition of territory, the Union has 
been shaken with the renewed conflict about the 
extension of slavery. For a long time, the slave 
states and the free were nearly equal in political 
power, and the political leaders of the slave 
ststes, by their adroitness in taking advantage of 
party divisions at the North, and by threatening to 
destroy the Union unless they could be permitted to 
govern it, have often succeeded in obtaining conces- 
sions and compromises favorable to slavery. But 
now the slave states have fallen into a hopeless 
minority ; and with each decennial census their 
power in the Union is steadily decreasing. Long ago 
this was foreseen by their leaders. Long ago, in 


with slavery for its corner-stone, were deoreed in the 





view of this impending certainty, the dissolution of 
the Union, and the setting up of a new government 


counsels of the conspirators who are now leading the 
rebellion. The CAUSE, then, of this war is simply 
the fact that, in the natural progress of our free insti- 
tutions, the scepter of the slave-trading and slave- 


insurgent slave-power and the Government and people 
of the United States—is shocking to our Scotch anti- 
slavery orator. We beg leave to assure him that it 
is equally shocking to us who are so much nearer to 
the reality. Yet there are worse things for a nation 
than war—worse things even than civil and fratricidal 
war. Every loyal citizen in the United States feels 
at this hour—what Dr. Guthrie seems not to suspect 
—that a compromise with these rebels, the purchase 
of a temporary peace with them by shamefully yielding 
what they demand of us, would be far worse than all the 
horror of the impending conflict—worse for us as a na- 
tion—worse for the slaves withwhom our Scotch friends 
profess so lively a sympathy—worse for the great inter- 
est of righteousness and peace, of government and 
Christian civilization, of law-girt liberty, and of Chirst’s 
holy king¢om now and in all coming ages. Yet because 
we are determined as a people to defend our Capital, 
our Union, our Constitution, and our united self-govern- 
ment against traitors who have taken up arms fer no 
other reason than that they being the minority cannot 
rule the country in the interest of the slave-trade, and 
who began by seizing our national forts, arsenals, 
:l-i.s, Cock-yards, custom-houses, and money wher- 
ever they were able to do so—because we are deter- 
mined to have it understood henceforth and for ever, 
that there is in our political system no right of seces- 
sion other than the right of insurrection and revolu- 
tion, (like the right of Ireland, or of Scotland, or of 
Wales, or of the Isle of Wight, or of the Cumbrays in the 
Frith of Clyde, to secede fiom the United Kingdom,) 
and that rebellion against our free Government is a 
crime to ke signally punished,—our goed Edinburgh 
anti-slavery Docior whines about “ the terrible spirit 
of vengeance which men are carrying into this war.”’ 
Dr. Guthrie had a very different way of delivering 
h'mself a few months ago. Perhaps he has forgotten 
what he said at an anti American-slavery meeting in 
Edinburgh, on the 20th of December, 1859, where he 
professed that if he were in the habit of drinking 
toasts, he would be disposed to give asa convivial 
sentiment, “ The next insurrection of the slaves,” 
with no other qualification than this, “ Under cir- 
cumstances that promise success.” On that occasion, 
this same orator who now begins to snuffle, as if he 
were a Quaker, at the thought ef a free people rising 
to defend their own Capital and their own Govern- 
ment against an atrocious rebellion,—was not at all 
overcome by the thought of a servile war. He said 
then : 


“T hold that by the hunor whichI render to Sir William 
Wal!ace, to William Tell, to the men who broke the Stuart 
yoke—by the honor which I render to our Covenanting 
tathers, who tock to the field of battle rather than sub- 
mit to tyranny—I am bound to render honor to the slaves 
themselves, if they can work out and fight out their free- 
dom in America. (Cheers.) No man under God’s 
heaven has a right to sell me, my wife, or my children ; 
and I say that it a man seizes my wife or my children to 
sell them, I hold myself justitied in using any arms which 
Gcd may have given me, to resist him to the very death. 
I pemise what I have said by cbserving that the rising 
against slavery is a matter of prudence and Christian 
judgment, and that it should not be done if the end of it 
was Only to rivet the fetters of the slave; but, if there is 
a fair prospect of the slaves making good their freedom, 
they are as much entitled to rise against slavery to resist 
it as are the Italians to resist the Pope of Rome. (Cheers.) 
I wen’t blink that question. I would so act if [ were a 
slave ; ard I would rather go from the scafiold of John 
Biown and stand before my God on the judgment-day, 
than stand in the place of those ministers of the Gospel 
who put the lock of silence on their lips in regard to this 
matter in their pulpits. (Cheers.)” 

We are far from denying to the slaves in our South- 
ern states the same right of insurrection and revolu- 
tion which we concede to any other oppressed peo- 
ple. Dr. Guthrie’s principle would be unquestiona- 
bly sound, if we might understand him as “ premis- 
ing ’’ that there shall be not only a reasonable pros- 
pect of the slaves’ Gvercoming in the fight, but also a 
reascnable prospect of their being able to govern them- 
selves, and to establish a better social order after the 
fight ;—-but we beg our Scotch anti-slavery friends to 
remember that if a civil war for the suppression of 
rebellion is a dreadful thing, much more dreadful 
would be that servile war which Dr. Guthrie blessed 
beforehand, and which, when he suggests it to their 
Christian sympathies, calls forth their rapturous 
cheers. Scotchmen ought to have a vivid sense of 
what civil wars are, for the history of their country, 
from its traditionary ages down to the time of its final 
subiission to the Hanoverian dynasty, is little else 
than a record of such wars. Why can they not un- 
derstand that a servile war—especially if begun with 
any reasonable prospect of success—must needs be 
more dreadful every way than any merely civil war 
can be? Yet it would seem, from their delight at Dr. 
Guthrie’s insurrection speech, that ia their view a 
servile war in America—if only it can have its be- 
ginning in a hopetul insurrection—is something to be 
glad for; though a merely civil war in America to 
maintain the constituted self-government of tie 
people against a pro-slavery rebeiliion, is simply 
dreadful—so absolutely dreadful that Dr. Guthrie is 
quite astonished at our refusal to let the rebels man- 
sge everything in their own way. Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, the slaveholder, might have his throat cut or 
his skull cleft by an insurgent slave, and the calcined 
bones of his wife and children might be mingled with 
the ashes of their home—and the same horrors might 
be enacted on every plantation in the slaveholding 
states ; and our Scotch anti-slavery friends, as their 
cheers seem to indicate, would not be shocked. All 
that would be no more than a slave insurrection, ini- 
tiated “under circumstances that promise success.” 
But Mr. Jefferson Davis, the leader of a pro-slavery 
rebellion, making war against the American people, 
and organizing piracy upon the ocean, seems to be 
regarded at Edinburgh as deserving a much gentler 
treatment ; and because the loyal people of the United 
States are indicating their purpose to have him taken 
and hanged for his treason if he is not killed in bat- 
tle, the tender-hearted Dr. Guthrie is shocked at “ the 
terrible spirit of vengeance which men are carrying 
into this war,” and would have us bow down for Mr. 
Jefferson Davis and his legions to ride over us. 

Dr. Guthrie is equally offended at “the haughty 
pride” which “flares out and glares out’’ in Mr. Sec- 
retary Seward’s answer to Gov. Hicks, who had pro- 
posed that the British Minister at Washington should 
be called in to arbitrate between the United States of 
America and this rebellion. Suppese that in the days 
of the Smith O Brien insurrection some terrified Dog- 
berry of a magistrate in County Leitrim had proposed 
to Her Majesty’s Government that the whole question 
of Mr. O’Brien’s claims, and of the separation of Ire- 
land from the United Kingdom, should be referred 
to the arbitration of the American Minister at the 
Court of St. James,—what sort of an answer would 
the author of that “most Christianlike proposal” 
have received from Downing street? Or when the 
Sepoy rebellion was raging in British India like an 
autumnal fire upon our prairies, what if some half- 
loyal rajah, or some muddled stockholder in the East 
India Company, had proposed to the Queen’s Gov- 
ernment that the whole question of the peril to the 
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to the throne of the Great Mogul, should be referred j 


States, or from some South American Republic ? 
Would that have been pronounced at Edinburgh “a 
most Christianlike proposal,” and would Her Majes- 
ty’s principal Secretary of State have given a gentle 
answer, complimentary to the idea of caliing on the 
representative of an American democracy to arbitrate 
between the British monarchy and any of its rebel- 
licus subjects ? 

The connection of Dr. Cheever's name with Dr. 
Guthrie’s notions about the present crisis in Ameri- 
can affairs, is simply accidental. Dr. Cheever, we 
are sure, has no agreement with such notions. What 
he said on that occasion is not before us. But none 
who knows him will fail to believe that he demon- 
strated to his Scotch friends their profound ignorance 
of the nature of the crisis, and made them under- 
stand, in spite of their prejudices, that the Sepoy re- 
bellion in India was not more unreasonable than this, 
nor without a better and more honest pretense of 
peril to the ancient and cherished institutions of India, 
than the pretense which this rebellion has of peril to 
the equally cherished and equally anti-Christian in- 
stitution of the South. We see not how any loyal 
citizen of the United States, having occasion to speak 
in that meeting after Dr. Guthrie, could fail to insist 
on the utter falsehood of every pretext for the rebel- 
lion, or on the duty of the American people to subdue 
and punish the rebels. No testimony is needed to 


assure us that in this respect, at least, Dr. Cheever 
did his part. 





TRUE CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 


“T am eternally safe, for I love the character of 
God, I leve his government; and I know that one 
that loves his government is safe anywhere; I know 
that I fear Him, and the mercy of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear Him. 
All the attributes of God are pledged to bless such.” 
These were the words in which Rev. George B. Little, 
late of West Newton, expressed his confidence in 
God and in his own salvation, as he drew nigh to 
death. This confidence was the fruit, not only of the 
study of God’s Word, of meditation upon his Provi- 
dence in the history of the world, of pastorai observa- 
tion and experience of the power of the Gospel to 
cheer and sustain the soul—but, also, of personal 
trials which had tested to the utmost his faith and 
hope. An earnest student, fond of scholarly culture, 
and eager to gather the fruits of learning for the illus- 
tration and defense of Christian truth, he was early 
obliged to deny himself books, that he might preserve 
his sight, threatened by a too constant application. 
The same necessity of guarding the eye, with other 
indications of failing health, compelled him to resign 
the church at Bangor, to which he was the center of 
hope and love. Hardly had he entered upon his 
labors at West Newton, where he looked forward to a 
quiet and useful ministry, when symptoms of tuber- 
cular disease compelled him to break up his home 
and to go abroad for health. Not reaiizing how ill 
and weak he was, and bent upon doing his Master's 
work, he planned to make this foreign tour one of 





mental improvement as well as of physical heal- 
ing. While duly caring for his health, and | 
trying more favorable climates, he would | 
give no time to mere pleasure-travel, but would | 
linger at the great universities of Europe, and would | 
gather new. stores of knowledge to be used in his | 
loved work at home. These were Ais plans as he | 
went abroad, already under the sentence of death. 
But when in Paris, under renewed and more aggra- 
vated attacks of cisease, he lay down upon the couch 
of pain, he could write calmly of the strength and 
solace of the blessed Gospel. “I trust I have gained 
new and invaluable proofs of its preciousness. As = 
have Jain in my bed, feeble and alone, denied so com- - 
pletely the enjoyments of foreign travel,and have looked 
out upon the magnificent palace of the Louvre, I have 
been sure of gaining one advantage ? the peféuasivn, 
se deep that no sophistry will ever remove it, that as 
compared with some single verse of the blessed Bible, 
all that stateliness of architecture, with the treasures 
of art within its walls, and the political power which 
it symbolizes, is a mockery to the soul in its greatest 
exigencies.’”’” And he resigned all plans of mental 
improvement, and all hope of regaining health, and 
yielded himself to “sweet thoughts of the covenant 
love of God in chastising his children.” As he had 
said to his recent flock at parting, so he felt that ‘it 
is en unspeakable comfurt that God kaows the future 
and appoints it. Nothing can take him by surprise. 
He foresees everything, orders everything. . . . 
And if there is something solemn, almost fearful, in 
this deliberate eternal purpose, there is great comfort 
in it too; for a policy so long considered by a Being 
of such infinite wisdom, must be a wise, must be 
the best policy.” At parting from Bangor, he had 
said with the same childlike confidence, ‘God may 
be leading me into peril and conflict rather than rest 
and safety ; but that he is leading me, Ihave a strong 
rersuasion ; and I am sure that, wherever he leads, 
it is both wise and safe courageously to follow.” 

We have chosen to individualize this confidence in 
God, and to exhibit it in the utterances of a gentle 
sensitive s,irit, tried and disappointed in all earthly 
plans and hopes, because it is in such coacrete forms 
of human exyerience that we best apprehend a great 
coctrine of the Scriptures. Tew strong and beautiful 
is that trust in God which is based upon an intelligent 
and aflectionate confidence in his character and gov- 
ernment. He who loves the character of God under 
ajl the aspects in which that character is presented in 
the Bible.—loves his holiness, justice, and truth no 
less than his goocéness and mercy ; he who loves the 
government of God in all its principles and applica- 
tions, general and persona),—loves his pure and holy 
law, loves his wise, just, and beneficent providence, 
loves the thought that God reigns even by the minis- 
tration of sorrow—he who thus loves God and his 
government, is “‘ safe anywhere.” The rod of afflic- 
tion may drive him frem place to place; he may 
traverce seas and continents not knowing that he 
shall again see his home; he may at length enter 
the valley of the shadow of death and pass from this 
world to worlds unknown ;—yet he knows that he is 
“eternally safe’’ wherever God is, wherever God 
reigns. 





THE WAR ANTI-SLAVERY. 


Tuer Boston correspondent of a city contemporary 
is disposed to cavil at the anti-slavery tone of the 
patriotic meeting of the Congregational Union at 
Boston. His cavils are aimed especially at what he 
styles “ Dr. Thompson’s declaration, that in the hearts 
and purpeses of some, this is a war anfi-slavery-” It 
is evident that this correspondent has quite missed 
the point of the speaker’s antithesis, and attributes to 
the purposes of men, what he applied to the purpose 
of God, sablimely revealing itself through all the dio 
and turmoil of human conflict, and challenging men 
to loftier aspirations for the cause of Freedom, and to 
nobler sacrifices for the redemption of the enslaved. 
That declaration, if we remember rightly, W@5 that 
“ though this is not an anti-slavery war it isa war 4/7 
slavery. God has a purpose in it deeper, wider than 
the utmost thought of its leaders has yet penetrated ; 
—all the signs are that, while He is rebuking US fer 
our sins, our pride, luxury, selfishness, and our op- 
pressions of the poor, He is making ready to deliver 
the oppressed, if we have faith, courage, self-sacrifice 
equal to the emergency,—if we are now ready to take 
up and care for the millions we have trampled in the 
dust—care for them as for our own souls ;——and #0¢ 
be to that man who would seek to stay the hand of 
God ; woe to that man who would hold back from 
that grand and blessed work of duty and of privilege 
to which God is calling us.” 
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of God in judgment and in mercy, is quite aaother 
thing from setting forth “the purposes of some” ia 
respect to the war. That which was not “an aati- 
slavery war’ in the proclamation of the President, 
that which was not “an anti-slavery war’’ in the 
motives of the first volunteers, that which is not yet 
recognized as “an an\i-slavery war” in the military 
orders of the generals, is nevertheless “a war anti- 
slavery ”’ in the unfolding purposes of God, and in the 
devout and fervent aspirations of many believing 
hearts. 

For ourselves we gladly avow, that in the prayer 
and purpose of our hearts this “‘ war is anti-slavery.” 
Slavery is the crime that hangs most heavily upon us 
asanation. Slavery is the crime that has provoked 
these present judgments of heaven. Slavery had 
corrupted the public conscience ; debauched the pub- 
lic Administration ; disturbed the peace and order of 
society and usurped the interests of trade; slavery 
has agitated the nation at the polls, in Congress, in 
commerce ; slavery has attempted to overthrow the 
Government, and has plunged us into civil war. We 
believe that God has suffered the issue of arms to be 
made in order that slavery itself may receive its 
death-wound ; and we believe also, that the sense of 
humanity and justice toward the oppressed, the feel- 
ing of reverence toward a righteous God, and a sin- 
cere desire for the permanent peace and welfare of 
the country, should lead not some only, but all, to 
make this both in heart and in deed a “war anti- 
slavery.” Precisely in what way the destruction of 
slavery is to be accomplished by the war, it is not in 
human wisdom to foresee. But that slavery may 
now be overthrown should be our constant prayer. 
Slavery is one stupendous crime. While we harbor 
it, we must suffer the judgments of God. There 
can be no real prosperity and peace for this nation 
till slavery is banished from its soil. We have long 
labored to abolish slavery by peaceable means ;: we 
now pray that God would abolish it by this war. 





C. M. CLAY AND MOTLEY. 


Mr. Cassius M. Cray is a great puzzle to the Eag- 
lish press. His undiplomatic style of telling the 
English their blunders, their dangers, and their duties, 
sorely perplexes the national dignity and arrogance 
of Mr. Bull. Mr. Clay has been accustomed to with- 
stand the threats ard mobs of slavehoiders, revolver 
in hand; and seeing the English Ministry on the eve 
of an alliance with slaveholders, he instinctively 
drew his revolver, and took sure and steady aim, 
The English journals are trying to enlighten their 
readers as to the personal identity of this bold knight- 
errant who tilts at The Times. The Saturday Re- 
view (London) of May 25th, says, ‘he is the son of 
the celebrated orator who averted secession forty 
years ago by negotiating the Missouri Compromise.” 

The Leeds Mercury (edited by Mr. Edward Baines, 
M.P.) of the same date, says “ he is a nephew of the 
great Nullifier, but himself a free-soiler.” 

The mistake of The Saturday Review is quite 
excusable, since the degree of kindred between Henry 
Clay and our present Minister to Russia is of minor 
consequence. The doctrine of “ secession,’’ as now 
put forth by the South, was not broached in that form 
forty years ago, though the cry of dissolution of the 
Union began to be raised as a threat of the slave- 
holders. 

But the blunder of The Leeds Mercury is wholly 
inexcusable. Benton’s Abridged Debates, a life of 
Henry Clay, the American Encyclopedia, or any 
authoritative book of reference upon American 
affairs—even the school-histories of the United States, 
might have informed The Mercury of the difference 
between Henry Clay, the great Compromiser, and John 
C. Caihoun, “ the great Nullifier.”” Yet journals that 
blunder thus at every step are attempting to form the 
public sentiment of England upon American affairs. 

it is but just to add that The Saturday Review 
treats Mr. Clay’s defense of the Union with consider- 
ation and respect, while The Mercury affects only 
“contempt for his ignorance!’ Even The London 
Times, which, on May 21st, said of Mr. Clay's asser- 
tion thatthe North is fighting for nationality ; “ A fight 
for nationality between men of the same nationality is 
to us aninexplieable enigina;” on the day following said, 
“« If the North prevails, it will prove that the Union was 
a nationality; if the South makes good its independ- 
ence, it will prove that the Union was a partnership 
during pleasure.” This is precisely the issue stated 
by Mr. Clay, which The Times ridiculed the day 
before. Verily, John Bull is “an inexplicable 
enigma.” 

But every mail brings cheering evidence that 
not only the people of England, but her press and her 
ministry, are coming to a better understanding of 
cur position. Let us have patience with their blun- 
ders, and harbor no grudge because of these. Eng- 
land will yet plant herself unequivocally upon the side 
of our Union and our Liberties. 

While Mr. Clay’s manly and direct appeal struck 
the heart of the people, Mr. Motley’s grand historical 
and philosophical exposition of our Constitution and 
our Union, and our present struggle for both, 
bas made a marked impression upon leading 
minds. Since our embassador designated to the 

Austrian Court has been refused, upon personal 
grounds most honorable to himself—can the Govern- 
ment do better than appoint to that post Mr. J. 
Lotaror Motiey, who has added to his fame as a 
historian, the luster of patriotism in this timely and 
unanswerable presentation of our cause to the public 
mind of England and of Europe ? 





MR. EDWARD BAINES, MP. 


Two weeks ago we should have mentioned Mr. E. 
Baines of Leeds, editor of The Leeds Mercury, as 
an intelligent friend of the United States, likely to 
discern the moral bearings of our present struggle, 
and to sympathize heartily with the North. We re- 
pret to find ourselves mistaken. Mr. Baines could 
represent well enough a cheap and easy style of anti- 
slavery zeal, could flippantiy denounce American 
ministers and raise a paltry Peter's pence for the 
« British Aid Mission ;”’ but he seems quite unequal toa 
broad, generous, comprehensive view of our national 
struggle. In The Leeds Mercury he thus charac- 


terizes the war: 


“No fiery warfare of a down-trodden people, shedding their 
blood like water to wrench their country out of the tyrant’s 
grasp—no desperate battle of race against race, such as is the 
everlasting struggle for existence, 4 kind of dreadful apn 
seems to bring about among barbarous tribes—no politic con ict 
to readjust an equilibrium disturbed by towering ambition or 
unscrupulous aggression—no chivalrous encounter for the pro- 
tection of the weak against the strong, Or the crushed bondsman 
against the cruel taskmaster—but a Jierce Sratricidal war, 
mingling all the worst passions of which the mind is capable, 
inspired by an unholy avarice and lust of power on the side of 
the slaveholders, and by a fierce thirst for vengeance on the side 
of the Northern states—such is the strife now bursting out with 
these terrible explosions of animosity among the peaceful citi- 
zens of the American Federation. Doubtless there are those in 
the Northern army animated by purer hopes and loftier feelings, 
There are men who stood manfully out against slavery before the 
cause of slavery became identified with rebellion. Such men 
are moved by a nobler impulse than that of punishing a rebellion 
partly fostered by their own pusillanimity, or restoring by fire 
and sword a semblance of that Union whose healthy existence 
has long since been destroyed by mutual animosity and opposi- 
tion of interes‘s. On the whole, however, it is a melancholy 
spectacle, and as evil as it is melancholy, to see the courage 
which would better have been spent in battling with the waves 
of the Atlantic or the difficulties of the state, wasted in a warfare 
so selfish as to its origin, so cruel as to its feeling, and so little 
promising as to its results.” 


How crude and paltry are such comments upon a 
sublime uprising of Christian patriotism for law and 
liberty! Has Mr. Baines never read the history of 
the civil war of England in the XVIIth century? 
Again he says : 


“The war will be wide-spread and desultory, the commanders 
comparatively free from control. The license of the time will 
probably hatch a class of brigands like the mercenary soldiers of 
the thirty years’ war, whose only principle is selfishness, whose 
only object is plunder. Local servile insurrections may add to 
the fury of the contest without contributing materially to the 
result, Where the South meets the North in pitched battle, the 
sons of the heroes of Bunker’s Hill are not likely to be driven off 
the field by an army of poor whites or swaggering slave-drivers. 
But this will only be the exception. The conquest of thousands 
of square miles of territory is no easy matter, and many & battle 
may be fought, many a redoubt taken, many a hight scaled, 
many & grave dug, before this object can be attained. Even 
it can be attained, the difficulty of holding the conquered terri- 








tory still continues, and the difficulty of piecing it again to the 





Union will, we believe, prove insuperable. All that England 
can do is to stand aside—deploring the madness of the fratricidal 
contest, and PROTECTING HER OWN INTERESTS WITH CIRCUMSPECTION 
AND VIGILANCE.” 


How despicably mean is such selfish calculation! 
We wil] not believe that the heart of the English 
people is sunk so low. We know that Englishmen 
here are mortified at such sentiments, and we are 
sure that Englishmen at home will yet repudiate 
them. Weare sorry that Mr. Baines should lose the 
Christian in the mere commercial representative. 

—Since the above was In type, we have received The 
Mercury of May 25th, from which it appears that Mr. 
Motley’s masterly communication to The London 
Times has somewhat enlightened Mr. Baines as to 
the constitution of the American Government, and 
the objects and prospects of the present war. Still 
Mr. Baines is far behind the grandeur of our national 
movement. He thinks there is little to be gained in 
such a conflict by our “ appeal to legal precedents and 
ancient charters.”” Has he then forgotten, or has he 
never read, that in every struggle for English liberty, 
from the first of the Plantagenets down to the last of 
the Stuarts, legal precedents and chartered rights 
were the battle-ground upon which the champions of 
freedom placed themselves while demanding yet other 
guaranties for that freedom in the future? But we 
almost despair of Mr. Baines, when in this same 
number of The Mercury we find him speaking of Mr. 
Cassius M. Clay as a “‘ nephew of the great Nullifier.”’ 
One who does not know enough of American affairs 
to distinguish between Henry Clay and John C. Cal- 
houn, had better withhold for the present his com- 
ments on our civil war, and study the precedents of 
English history. 





CONGREGATIONALISM AND EX-PARTE 
COUNCILS. 


A pocumEnt appears in The Tribune of Monday, 
as the official reply of the Church of the Puritans to 
the Ex-parte Council letely convened by certain ag- 
grieved members of that church. In order to a com- 
plete history of the case, we have carefully collated 
this document with the “ Result ’’ of the Council, and 
find that it sustains in every material point the facts 
upon which that Result was based. The importance 
of some of the principles involved in this case to the 
churches generally, justifies an article of unusual 
length, which, however, we hope will finally dispose 
of the whole subject. 


1. Case of Mr. Abernethy. 

The Council condemned the course of the church in 
the trial of Mr. Abernethy, as arbitrary and unjustifia- 
ble. In vindication of that course the church make 
the following statement : 


“During the past year, charges were presented against 
Mr. Charlies Abernethy, a merchant of standing, and one 
of the leaders of the hostile minority, to the effect that 
be had slandered the pastor, and been guilty of disorderly 
and schismatical conduct in the church. AjJl attempts at 
carrying on the trial were strenuously resisted by Mr. 
Abernethy and his friends, and, after a session of the 
church for five evenings in the matter, without getting 
so far as to examine a single witness, Mr. Abernethy 
having remarked that it was not improbabie that his trial 
might occupy a couple of years, and that the private 
character ot Dr. Cheever must be brought under review, 
it was deemed best to adjourn the trial untid the time 
that it was believed Dr. Cheever would return from 
Europe. And, accordingly, it was so done, the hostile 
minority only pressing the trial when the motion was 
made to adjourn it.” 


The church omit to state that Mr. Abernethy, 
though he maintained that the “‘ charges” were both 
false and frivolous, was present, when summoned, 
with counsel and witnesses, prepared to go on with 
the case. They omit, also, to state that this trial, 
though instigated with the privity of the pastor, was 
not commenced by the church until after the pastor 
had sailed for Europe ; and, therefore, if his absence 
did not constitute a reason for delaying to institute 
the trial, neither could it be a reason for postponing 
it after it was begun. The private character of Mr. 
Abernethy is as important to be guarded from false 
aspersions as is “the private character of Dr. Cheev- 
er.’ In the absence of the pastor, grave charges 
were brought against Mr. Abernethy, which he 
pronounced untrue ; and yet he was refused a hear- 
ing, and was left under these aspersions for six 
months, decause the pastor was absent! The charges 
being brought, he was entitled to a prompt and fair 
trial; and the trial once commenced should have 
gone regularly forward, even if it would “occupy a 
couple of years.’’ The church neither prosecuted the 
case nor abandoned it; but postponed it for a reason 
plainly insutticient, and then, before the time of ad- 


journment had expired, sunarily suspended M 


Abernethy, upon viter grounds, without trial, and 
without nolice of an intended prosecution. This the 
Council allege to have been proved defore them by 
decumentary evidence proceeding from, though avt 


submitted by, the church itself. The facts, so far as 
admitted in the published defense of the chureh, cou 
firm the opinion of the Couucil that the treatment ol 
Mr. A. was unscriptural, arbitrary, and unjust. 

2. Arbitrary Suspension. 

The fact of the arbitrary suspension of six mem- 
bers of the church, without a trial, is also admitted 
in the following words : 

“A point has also been taken at oar suspending six 
members without formal trial. This suspension took 
place at a meeting calied by the hostile minority for the 
purpose of presenting their petition for a council. This 
meeting was called while the church was engaged in an 
effort for peace and reconciliation, by visiting all those 
members who had been identified with tne opposition, and 
conversing with them, witha view, if possible, to adjust 
differences. This last effort of a patient and forbearing 
church to settle all difficulties arising within itself hav- 
ing been thus cut short by the eager haste of a few of the 
leading dissentients, six of them who had been in our late 
troubles most prominent were selected, and suspended 
from the rights and privileges of membership until the 
church should take further action. Their offense being 
mainly one of a public character, that of persistent rebel- 
lion and eschismatical and disorderiy conduct, and we'!l 
known and understood by the church, and there being no 
provision in our church constitution denoting what shall 
be done in such a case, it was deemed a case of disability 
under our church constitution, and therefore a matter 
to be dealt with according to a wise discretion. Five of 
the six suspended were present at the meeting, and the 
church listened patiently to arguments from three of 
them. Their suspension was nevertheless carried by a 
vote of 73 to 13.” 

It is here fully admitted that this act of suspension 
was without rule or precedent, or any form of trial; 
and that one of the persons thus suspended was not 
present at the meeting of the church, nor advised in 
any way that such action was contemplated. The 
Council pronounced its opinion, that such a trampling 
upon the most sacred Christian rights of individuals 
is not according to any principle or usage of Congre- 
gationalism, and that a body of men guilty of such 
high-handed tyranny over their brethren ought not to 
be recognized as a Congregational church. The plea 
of “a majority vote’’ is of no force against the funda- 
mental principles of Christian liberty. If the Essex- 
street church in Boston, by a majority of ten to one, 
should vote that a certain member of that church 
should not pray, speak, or vote in its meetings because 
of the color of his skin, or because he favored the 
abolition of slavery, the pulpit on Union square would 
ring with denunciations of such “ South-side” tyranny ; 
it would refuse to recognize such an arbitrary and 
tyrannical majority as a Congregational church. Nor 
would it relieve the case at all to say that the majo- 
rity had only put down a few “ factious” abolitionists, 
who were creating ‘schism’ in opposition to the 
pastor’s known views on slavery. It does not relieve 
the tyranny of this action in the Church of the Puri- 
tans to assert that it wis done in the name of liberty ; 
—that pretense only makes the oppression the more 
odious. 

3. New Tests of Membership. 

As to the creation of new tests of membership, the 
church admits the fact, and attempts to justify it as 
fellows : 

“ Another instance of clleged invasion of the church 
— _ ion } the church ‘e pe - Bhortly 

, ©ver's Ceparture for Europe, a young ma: 
n, 
teiend ee minority, in conversation with a warm 





of the church and pastor, made 
strong expression of tion, and lared it to 
be his purpose to bring in members from other churches 


| to vote down Dr. Cheever and his friends, Thi 
nable declaration was soon followed up by his 
the letter of his own wife, from some church in the ¢ 

try, and asking admission. The Prudential Commie” 
composed of thoee loyal to the church, felt bou Hn 
inquire into the motives of the lady, and as to her feeli ~ 
toward the pastor. She being quite non-committal. » + 
action upon her letter was postponed. Subsequent! ‘ 
became quite customary to make these inquiries of . 
plicants, and it was deemed, on the whole, a wholeso. ‘ 
and necessary precaution against the threatened packin® 
of the church with members hostile to it for the pur a. 
of voting out the pastor. By this practice we atiirm _ 
no rule or law of Congregationalism or Scriptur - 
violated.” — 


Was not this an attempt of the temporary majority 
to “pack” the church upon their own side ? If those 
who dared to differ from them in opinion could be cut 
off witheut trial, and thus deprived of their Votes, and 
none could be admitted who would not bind them. 
selves beforehand to vote with the majority, is it not 
confessed that the inajority had organized itself into a 
faction, to rule the church by its own measures and 
decrees, and that true Christian liberty was at an end? 
A majority may be only a faction. Mr. Madison 
defines a faction to be “‘a number of citizens, whetho, 
amounting to a majority or a minority of the whole, 
who are united and actuated by some common jm. 
pulse of passion or of interest, adverse to the rights 
of other citizens, or to the permanent and aggregate 
interests of the community.” This definition sets 
forth precisely the attitude of the majority in this 
church. It is an organized faction trampling upoy 
the rights of individual members. 

4. The British Aid Mission. 

Just here lies the whole difficulty of the Britis) 
Aid movement, which the church, having tardily 
indorsed, now attempt to justify by the statement 
that ‘‘ the prosecution of our cause and labors neces. 
sitated extraordinary financial exertions and meas. 
ures.”” That movement was an attempt to organize 
within the church a membership capable at all @mes 
of controlling the discussions and votes of the church, 
by means of a money-power outside of the church 
itself and independent of i‘s control, but under the 
direction of persons representing or sympathizing 
with this faction now called the majority. It was 
designed to keep this faction, whether majority or 
minority, always in power, by giving them permanent 
control of the purse-sirings. It was against this 
attempt to crush out individual freedom of opinion 
and action by an extraneous and irresponsible money. 
oligarchy, that the minority protested in the name oy 
Christian liberty and of the Congregational order. 

The church omit to state that this British mendicant 
movement was secretly planned and initiated, at the 
very time when a public show of prosperity was made 
by presenting to the pastor a purse of a thousand 
dollars, and when by special subscriptions and pledges 
all current expenses were provided for, and the float- 
ing debt removed. This scheme in its origin was not 





a plea of the whole church from its financial necessi- 
ties, but the device of a few for a perpetual financial 
power. At the very time when by public acts they 
were representing to neighboring churches and min- 
isters their flourishing financial condition, they were 
secretly representing to British Christians their finan- 
cial mendicancy. Not help to live, but power to 
domincer, was the thing in view. 
5. A False Assertion. 

In the course of this document the church assert 
that two editors of The Independent have been in 
“complicity with the minority opposition in the 
church tn favor of Dr. Cheever’s removal.” If this 
statement were signed by persons of known chiarac- 
ter and responsibility, it might be worth while to 
compel them to retract it before the public. But as 
in fact such retraction could add no weight to our 
simple denial, we content ourselves with pronouncing 
the statement false in every word. 


Province of an Ex-parte Council. 

The document inveighs against an Ex-parte Coun- 
cil as invading the prerogative of the church as an 
independent body—“ a dangerous infringement of its 
independence ’—with much more to the same pur- 
port. All this, however, is quite wide of the mark. 
The Church of the Puritans can vote and act as it 
pleases within its own spher@. But no church has a 
right to trample upon the Christian liberty of its 
members, be they black or white, rich or poor; and 
when church-members feel themselves aggrieved by 
the action of a majority, and appeal to the public 
opinion of other churches, those churches thus in- 
voked, if after due inquiry they find the case one of 
real grievance, have the right fo say that they thnk 
it ts 





a grievance which ought to be redressed. Itis 
the glory of Congregationalism, that it makes the 
character and rights of the humblest brother in & 
church as sacred as those of its pastor. If the p2s- 
tor or the majority trample upon a brother and refuse 


him justice, since there is no ecclesiastical tribunal 
above his own church to which he can appeal, what ' 
relief is there from such tyranny—what protection 


tor individual rights, but in an appeal to the impartial 
Opinion of the churches at large, and the moral infla- 
ence of that opinien upon the usurping church and 
upon the Christian community ? The only alternative 
is the monstrous claim that the decision of a bare 
majority—however packed—is infallible and irre- 
sistible. We are glad that the recent Council has 
shown that Congregationalism does provide for the 
protection of the individual against the tyranny of 
the many, while at the same time it preserves intact 
the self-government of each local church. The action 
of that Council is reviewed very ably by The Congre- 
gationalist, one of the highest authorities upon ques 
tions of Congregational usage and order. We have 
not space for the entire article, but give its salient 
points. Though published before the document ot 
the church, it thoroughly silences all the clamor o! 
that document against the Council. 


Views of The Congregationalist. 

“Itis evident that the procedure of this Council 
was correcily managed. They did not eater upon 
their work until they were certified that a Mutual 
Council had been fairly asked fur, and emphatically 
refused ; nor until they had done all that in them lay 
to procure a Mutual Council—either through them- 
selves or others. They threw open the door to infor- 
mation, appeal, or protest, from any interested party. 
They sought light from every accessible source, and 
excluded it, when offered, by no technicality nor tram- 
mel. They declined to meddle with matters that were 
in no way properly before them, and particularly they 
sought to cover with the mantle of silence the deeds 
of the absent pastor. They appear te have governed 
their procedure throughout by reference to the strictest 
rules of Congregationalism, and, best of all, to have 
remembered, in all, their higher responsibility to the 
Great Head of the church, and to have asked, at every 
step, his blessing. 

“It is further clear that the facts which are stated 
by the Council furnish a sound and sufficient ground 
for their result. Upen those facts they could not 
bave acted otherwise, as Congregationalists and as 
Christians. Nay, we submit that—assuming these 
facts—their action was not only eminently sound, but 
remarkably considerate, and even tender, toward 
those whose action they were constrained construc 
tively to censure. They assume no power over the 
Church of the Puritans or its pastor. They simply 
give their advice and opinion. They say nothiag 
about the pastor—for he was not before them, eve" 
constructively, on trial, nor was he present, even by 
any next friend, to make defense. They say that 
they think the church has acted so wrongly toward 
these aggrieved persons, and in other matters in ev! 
dence, and especially has so violated the fandamenta! 
laws of Congregationalism, in its mode of dealing 
with accused members, and in its repudiation of the 
duty of consulting with sister churches in matters of 
common concernment, as to make it expedient for 
Congregational churches to withdraw fellowship from 
it until it returns to a better mind. This they had ® 
perfect right to do, nay, were bound to do, under thé 
circumstances. They do not unchurch the Churoh of 
the Puritans. They only sadly say to other-churches, 
that it seems to them that the Church ef the Puritans 
has uncengregationalized itself, by departing from thé 
aa 

ze tha on by trea itas nota C cvatio 
church in good and regular standing, until it sh#! 
take action that shall make it such again. 
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sume to dismiss them from the Church of the Puri- 
tans to be formed into a new church, or to be merged 
in existing churches; they simply say that it seems 
to them (the Council) that these are worthy members 
of Christ’s body, and ought to be treated as such, 
either being formed as such into a new church, or 
being indirectly absorbed as such into sister churches 
—and they authorize their Scribe to give them letters 
stating as much. All this they had a most clear and 
undoubted right to do. There is no assumption of 
authority over any church or churches, over any man 
or body of men. They give their advice simply for 
what it is worth, and the churches will receive it as 
ey and give it the heed which they judge belongs 
it.” 


The Congregationalist now passes to the grave 
question of the value to be attached to the recom- 
mendation of the Council : 


* But how much is it worth? What heed belongs 
to it? We answer—assuming the facts on which it 
is founded—this result ought to be received and acted 
upon by every Congregational church in the land. 
There never was a result more squarely and fairly 
resting upon its foundation. It thus stands—it must 
stand for ever. But can we assume the facts? They 
are only imperfectly before the public ; can we safely 
assume that they were fairly before the Council ? 

‘“‘ We answer, upon this question must depend the 
entire issue of this result. If the churches can feel 
that this council were right in their apprehension and 
atatement of the twenty positions which they have 
iaid down, as of fact, in their ‘declaration,’ they 
wil!, they must sustain the Council with the moral 
weight of their approval, and by the unanimous adop- 
tion of their advice. We suppose there will be vari- 
ous opinions about this; and it is clear on the face 
of it, that an Ex-parte Council must get its facts—if 
it gets them—at the constant cisadvantage of a loca- 
tion in the circumference, and not in the center, of 
the subject. That danger of misinformation, and 
semi-information, which inheres in a Council of this 
sort, it is however claimed, in this instance,—and 
there is much that is plausibie in the claim,—is great- 
ly neutralized by the use of documentary evidence 
bearing the imprimatur of the party in adverse inter- 
est, and so of the nature of direct testimony on the 
side of the church. Much will be conceded, too, we 
think, to the fair and honorable complexion of the 
Council. Such men as the eminent fathers and 
brethren who composed it, are not likely to have been 
imposed upon. Al will grant their intention of 
thorough and honest research ; we think most will 
concede the decided probability of their success in that 
intention. 

“We feel inclined, then, to accept this, their result, 
as being, substantially, a fair statement of the facts 
in the case. If itis so, we assuredly maintain the 
soundness of the conclusions which it has reached. 
We think the ministry and churches of New England 
will, in the main, coincide with this opinion, and act 
upon it.” 

No Issue on Slavery. 

The Council declared emphatically, that the difficul- 
ties submitted to their consideration had no connec- 
tion whatever with any question of slavery or 
anti-slavery. These difficulties concerned the rights 
of church: members, and ihe fundamental questions of 
Christian liberty. Some of those who called the 
Council were prominent anti-slavery men before Dr. 
Cheever ever preached against slavery. They were 
his strong supporters when he came out upon that 
subject. Yet we learn from a foreign paper, that 
Dr. C., in acknowledging some £500 of British aid at 
Edinburgh, said : 


“This aid comes to us in America at the hour of our 
greatest need; for at this very time, amid all the con- 
fusion of war and excitement of the whole country, a 
new effort has just been made by enemies in council to 
overthrow my church, and remove from them their pastor. 
Bly own labors you have been pleased to mention in 
terms too flattering ; yet, small and insignificant as they 
have been in comparison with the greatness of the cause, 
they have been sincere on my part, and have been met 
with an opposition and wrath such as I did not suppose 
they could have produced. By the good providence and 
grace of God, the church, nevertheless, has been enabled 
to stand firm, as being avowedly an abolition church in 
the best sense of that honorable term ; and it has really 
been quite a miracle of endurance against a —o 
storm of foes incessantly renewing their attacks. Des- 
pairing at length of subduing the church by hostility 
within, they have invoked the aid of other pastors and 
churches to put down this abolition nuisance, as it bas 
been called ; its whoie peculiarity being that it sustained 
the persistent demand by the Word of God, in the 
preaching as well as through the press, of the aboiition 
of slavery just where it exists, on the ground that slave- 
holding is a crime against God and man that ought at 
once to be renounced and repented of. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the moral value of your munificence is, 
indeed, as you have suggested, even greater than the 
pecuniary, though that is absolutely necessary, for it is 
a gift in behalf of the enslaved to enable us to carry on 
the work of their redemption ; and in their name, as well 
as that of my own beloved church, I desire to express to 
you our heartfelt gratitude.” 

Of course Dr. C. could not have yet seen the result 
of the Council, or he would not have asserted that 
the Council had attempted to remove him from his 
office! We doubt whether, with tke list of the Coun- 
cil before him, he would venture to assert that Rev. 
Messrs. Sturtevant, Wolcott, Strieby, Clark, Dutton, 
Brown, Bulkley, Sione, and other pastors on that list, 
and Judge Taylor, Deacons Jocelyn, Abbott, and 
other delegates, were moved to “ put down an abdoli- 
zion nuisance.” That story will not go down where 
these names are known. Other Congregational 
churches in this vicinity, though they and their pas- 
tors have had severe conflicts and losses in conse- 
quence of their Scriptural and persistent opposition 
to the iniquity of slavery, and their labors for its 
abolition wherever it exists, yet have not been dis- 
graced by internal strifes, nor compelled to beg 
British aid! What makes the difference? This 
church asserts (Mat Dr. Cheever and the Church of 
the Puritans have made some remarkable discovery 
in regard to the sinfulness of slavery, and have ex- 
hibited a rare fidelity in opposition thereto. They 
assert that he [Dr. C.] “arraigned slaveholding, the 
holding of a man as a slave or chattel and treating 
and dealing in him as an article of merchandise, as 
the fundamental sin.’ Setting aside their juggle 
about the word slavcholding, and taking the very 
definition they here give, we assert that Hopkins, 
Edwards, and scores of Congregational divines, 
preached against this fundamental sin before Dr. 
Cheever was born. That fur years before the Church 
of the Puritans was formed, the General Congrega- 
tional Assoeiation of New York denounced the sin of 
holding and treating a man as a chattel or property, 
in terms as strong as Dr. Cheever has ever used. 
Bince he took up this sin in earnest, his zeal and 
fidelity against it deserve high praise ; let him have 
full and abundant honor for this work; but he is in 
no sense an originator hereabouts of pulpit opposition 
and church opposition to this “ fandamental sin.” 
The Congregationalist sums up the case as follows ; 
—with which we dismiss the whole subject : 


“Tt does seem perfectly made out that this dis- 
graceful row in the Church of the Puritans, which 
has made it such a stench in the nostrils of religious 
men at the North, and such a disgrace to our denom- 
ination, is rooted somewhere else than in the ques- 
dion of slavery or anti siavery. Dr. Cheever is not 
opposed because he is an Abolitionist, but for other 
reasons. And these parties whom the church has 
grieved, are as sound, on that question, as their op- 
pressors. There was no sensitiveness, we are abun- 
dantly assured, of our own knowledge, on the part 
of any members of the council in respect to Dr. 
Cheever’s faithfulness and severity as an anti-slavery 
prophet and reformer. Dr. Cheever’s course in this 
respect has been not his weakness, but his strength, 
in the whole matter of the maintenance of his posi- 
tion in the Church of the Puritans. This was the 
very thing that had drawn to him, and attached to 
him so long, the aggrieved members who called this 
council. In that thing they are in sympathy with 
him now. The ill success of the enterprise on Union 
Square, under its present pastorate, however the 
thing may be colored by misrepresentations, is owing 
zo other causes than the invective of that pastorate 
against Slavery. The strength of that testimony 
has been the salient attraction of the ministry 
in that house, and not its condemnation, either with 
the members calling the Council, or those who sat 
upon the Council.” 

Appointments by the President.—Chas. A. Washburne 
of California, Commissioner of the United States to Paraguay ; 
Edward Joy Morris of Pennsylvania, Minister Resident at Con- 
stantinople; Christopher Robinsen of Rhode Island, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Resident to Peru ; Charles N. Riotte 
of Texas, Minister Resident at Costa Rica. 








Singular Coincidence.—It is a singular cotncidence that 
Thursday, the 13th inst., which is to be observed as a day of 
fasting and prayer in the rebel states, is the anniversary of the 
bigth-day of Gen. Scott. 





THE COMPLICITY CONFESSED. 


The Anti-Slavery Reporter—a journal that gives 
occupation to the Secretary of the British and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society, with an unpronounceable 
Polish name—was fierce in its denunciation of The 
Independent, when a year ago we advised Dr. 
Cheever to deal courageously and faithfully with the 
English people, because of their complicity with 
American slavery. The Reporter has given much 
space to the indiscriminate abuse of American minis- 
ters and churches for their alleged countenance of the 
system of slavery. Seldom has it addressed itself to 
the rebuke of British merchants and manufacturers 
for the support they have given to our national sin. 
New, however, in its number for May Ist, it admits 
that Great Britain is a principal supporter of this 
accursed system. It does this, while arguing that 
the Southern Confederacy, if likely to be succeasful, 
ought to be recognized by the British Government, 
notwithstanding its open commitment to slavery. It 
says: 

“With what degree of consistency could the Govern- 
ment of this country refuse to recognize, or treat with, 
the Cotton Confederacy, on the ground of the immor- 
ality of ite institutions, when we are consuming the pro- 
ceeds of the gross iniquity, and are thereby encouraging 
atd fostering it to the uttermost extent of our power ? 
A refusa] based upon such considerations would be sheer 
hypocrisy and cant, and we should expose ourselves to 
the just ridicule of the whole world.” 


There is reason to bel‘eve that much of the boasted 
anti-slavery of Britain will now prove to have been 
‘sheer hypocrisy and cant.’ A self-righteous confi- 
dence in an anti slavery tradition received from the 
fathers, on the part of those who are “ consuming the 
proceeds of the gross iniquity,’ is sheer Pharisaic 
hypocrisy ; and an affected superiority in justice and 
virtue over Americans, because of this traditionary 
anti-slavery sentiment, is the sheerest cant. This 
Anti-Slavery Reporter sees no principle in our 
struggle—has no word of condemnation for the 
rebels, but meekly says : 


‘““While it is certainly not in human foresight to pre- 
dict what will positively happen, and the ultimate victory 
may be the other way, common prudence suggests 
awaiting the result of the present complication.” 

“ Awaiting the result!’’—as if the two parties were 
equally poised in principle and aims; ‘ awaiting the 
result’’——-as if a rebellion organized to extend and 
nationalize slavery were to be put upon a par witha 
government maintaining constitutional liberty! And 
what of the result? This organ of British anti- 
slavery zeal goes on to say: 

“But supposing the struggle at an end; the Confeder- 
ated States victorious, or satisfied, and their independent 
existence acknowledged by the Federal Government, ought 
Great Britain then to recognize them, and enter into diplo- 
matic and commercia! relations with them? It is alleged 
that it ought not, because the Southern Confederation 
bas provided, in its constitution, for the permanence of 
slavery and the perpetuation of the slave-trade, though 
it has prohibited the traffic in negroes from Africa. Ac- 
cepting this latter prohibition for as much as it may be 
worth—that is, with considerable reserve on the score of 
its sincerity—and assuming that the Con‘ederated States 
would, for the sake of enlisting European support, con- 
sent to bind themselves to unite in active efforts to sup- 
press the African slave-trade, and admitting that the 
prosecution of the internal or inter-state slave-trade, 
and the maintenance of slavery, are the avowed basis of 


the Southern Confederacy, we do not see how the Brit- ° 


ish Government could reasonably refuse to recognize and 
to treat with it. Pertuga!, Spain, Holland, Brazil, are 
slaveholding Powers, and so is the actual Federation of 
the United States ; but our recognition of them, our being 
in intimate relations with them, no more commit us to an 
approval of their domestic institutions, of which slavery 
is one, tham our diplomatic and commercial association 
with Russia and the Grand Turk commit us to a sanction 
of serfdcm and the knout, or to concubinage and poly- 
gamy ; nor do we, as a nation, stand committed to an 
approval of caste in India, and female infant-murder in 
China, because we have treaties with the native chiefs 
of the one country, and with the First Cousin of the 
Mcon, in the imperial chair, in the other.” 


The honest opponents of slavery in this country, 
will begin to believe what we have so often told them, 
that the anti-slavery sentiment of Britain which has 
been invoked for our example and reproof, falls far short 
of a self-sacrificing principle ; that it has served as a 
homage to British pride, at the expense of the growing 
wealth and power of these United States. Let us have 
done with all concern about British opinion, and all 
solicitude for “ British aid,’’ and address ourselves 
prayerfully, earnestly, manfally, to the work of abol- 
ishing slavery and establishing freedom over all this 
centinent, which God has committed to us in our 
time. 





AN AMERICAN AND CATHOLIC SOCIETY. 


Tse American Tract Society, which originated in 
Boston in 1814, has been studiously misrepresented 
by its junior and former partner in this city, as sec- 
tional and denominational, confined to New England 
and to the Congregational churches. If this state- 
ment needed refutation, it surely had it at the recent 
anniversary of the Society in Boston. Of the speak- 
ers on that occasion, not one was a Congregational- 
ist, and only one was a resident of New England, 
The speakers were Dr. Tyng, Episcopalian, of New 
York; Dr. Proudfit, Reformed Dutch, of Brunswick, 
New Jersey; Dr. Heacock, Presbyterian, of Buffalo ; 
and Dr. Neaie, Baptist, of Boston. Rev. Dr. Car- 
ruthers of Portland offered prayer, and was the only 
Congregationalist who took any public part in the 
meeting. The report showed that, up to the time o; 
the secession movement, the Society had colporters in 
the South as well as in the North and West. It is an 
undenominational and a national institution. Better 
than all, it is a Christian institution, seeking upon 
the basis of the Gospel to promote the interests of 
vital godliness and good morals, and to do away with 
every form of sin. These features of the Society 
were strikingly portrayed by Dr. Tyng in his brilliant 
and effective address. We never knew the Doctor to 
be more earnest, felicitous, inspiring. His catholic 
spirit was so fully in the ascendant, that by an inspi- 
ration of eloquence worthy of Chrysostom, he poured 
forth a eulogy upon the true spiritual Church of 
Christ, which we do not hesitate to say was the finest 
description of the Church, as a sympathetic commun- 
ion of holy hearts, ever produced in the English lan- 
guage. The reporters have failed to preserve it; 
and we must beg the Doctor himself to reproduce 
those sublime ‘‘ notes of the Holy Church Uaiversal”’ 
—as church-historians phrase it—which he poured 
forth at Boston without so much as a demi-semi- 
quaver of the Church Episcopal. We follow mainly 
The Boston Recorder in a brief abstract of his ad- 
dress. He began by speaking of— 


“The comfort we have in feeling that we are right: 
There are no spring-traps or = or hiding-places in our 
platform ; our field is wide and open for all ; ourcouch long 
and wide enough to stretch upon. There was an old- 
fashioned way of talking of the Tract cause and the 
power of the press, but that is all understood, and such 
talk is out of place now. Every age has its peculiar 
work, and there is a work for to-day. Two years ago we 
did not understand the problem God was working out for 
us, but we eee it now, and know that the seeming 
troubles of that time had in them the very elements of 
our success. I love to stand on this platform and here 
in New England, the 
‘Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride.” 

“This Society stands a true exponent of old-fashioned 
New England principles. It is said to be a Yankee prin- 
ciple to ‘get all you can and keep all you get.’ We act 
on this maxim as far as it applies to truth; we are the 
true representatives of this principle. We will seize all 
the truth we can, and never yield a particle of it. If it 
takes us into the mud, we will go into the mud; if it 
brings suffering ard reproach, then welcome suffering 
and reproach! Many are weary, they say, ef hearing so 
much praise of the Pilgrims ; such are men of whom the 
Pilgrims would be ashamed! We, as a society, maintain 
a whole Bible, a whole Church, as we received them 
from our fathers. We believe in no geological reversal 
from vertebrata to inveriebrata, or that we must ask per- 
mission to utter our opinions; when we are afraid to 
stand by our principles, the graves of our ancestors, the 
memory of their deeds, will cause us to hide our heads in 
shame. You must look for such trilobes in another deposi- 
tory, not in ours. (Sensation and laughter.) We will main- 
tain the whole truth at all hazards. Our fathers stood by the 
Bible, and did not dig holes through it to let all its truths 
ooze out! The key to our New England institutions is 
the faith which is instructed from such books as Jonathan 
Edwards’s History of Redemption, and a complete Bible; 
and I will die before I give up the full inspiration of the 
Scriptures. We as a society are for the whole Bible, the 
whole Church, early loved by all Christians who discussed 
because they thought and felt, and wished toknow. We 
claim the right of all to have the best education they can 
get, and are not afraid to trust the Bible to any man, or to 
allow any man to take our tracts and books and compare 
them with the Bible; we are willing to discuss any and 
everything, to discuss the relations of ‘master and 
servant,’ and I am oo I am Vice-President of a society 
that is not afraid of anything even in New York. Those 





famous ‘ fifteen resolutions’ proved a wonderful incuba 
tion, but ’twould not take so long to hatch a brood now! 
We cannet stand by them now as then; we have dug 
deeper, and found a sweeter spring from another stratum. 
Slavery is a crime; it can be abolished; it ought to be 
abolished ; it will be abolished ; it shallbe abolished! If 
to believe this is to be an abolitionist, then am I one! and 
I am ashamed of the child of any New England man who 
is ashamed to be called an abolitionist. One of yourown 
Ministers was once asked by a Southerner if — was 
not recognized in the Bible? Yes. Is it not a divine 
institution? Yes; in the way that fell is a divine insti- 
tution!” [These declarations were received with enthu- 
siastic applause. The people of Boston seem to be awake 
to the idea that to be an abolitionist as was Wilberforce, 
one only needs tobe a Christian. Dr. Tyng struck the 
true sentiment of the New England pees 

“The providence of God is leading us in the wake of 
a mighty movement, and the results will be like a Noachic 
flood; not a slave will be left to float on the waters. I 
have lived in the knowledge of two wars, dnd have from 
my windows counted with a spy-glass the guns of the 
blockading fleet off Boston harbor. I may live to see the 
end of a third war, when it can be said that the yoke is 
broken, and the oppressed are free! Ah! May, 1858, will 
then be to us a glorious birthday! We contended for a 
whole country ; we are the American Tract Society, and 
we hope to scratch every head from PassamaquoddyBay 
to the Pacific! What a field is opened to us by this 
war! I feel two inches taller since the Massachusetts 
Regiment marched through New York! Their firm face, 
solemn look, solid tread, I shall never forget! Said a 
man to me—‘ Did you see those soldiers, sir? We shall 
hear of something being done now.’ What an army is 
that! Men from our homes, our churches, our Sabbath- 
schools. Thirty have gone from our own scheol, my own 
son among them. And we must give these soldiers 
spiritual food; there are those who will take care of 
other necessities; let us feed them with our books 
and tracts. Talk of breaking up the Union? I do not 
believe in it. An army of frogs once frightened the Con- 
necticut people that the British were coming! I do not 
believe in any bravery that comes from crime; in en- 
durance against God’s laws and righteous government. 
An army of privateers, disappointed politicians, plunder- 
ing statesmen, and gamblers in public funds, cannot do it ; 
a squad to be despised so long as Satan is hated by ail 


” 


good men: 

When Dr. Tyng had finished his spirited address, 
Dr. Proudfit followed in a scholarly and elegant speech 
—full of claesic memories and pertinent thoughts ; 
and then Dr. Heacock of Buffalo held the audience 
by the spell of his enthusiastic patriotism, long after 
the usual hour of retiring. We have not even a 
sketch of his remarks—but since we could not print 
the lightning, the reader must take our testimony that 
this electric display most rarely thrilled, astonished, 
and delighted the vast assembly. 

The work of this Society for the army will be vigor- 
ously sustained. Its books may be procured at No, 
13 in the Bible House. 
NOTICES. - 

Obio State Conference.—The Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing of this body will be held with the First Congrega‘ioval 
Church jin Cincinaati, (Rev. H. M. Storrs, pastor), on Thursday, 
June 13th, commencing at 7 P.M. 

Rev. Prof. Peck, of Oberlin, will preach the opening sermon. 

A. M. RICHARDSON, Register. 


The Annual Meeting of the Rhede Island Evan- 
gelical Consociation will be held in Bristol, en Tuesday, June 
llth, at 10 o’clock A.M. L. SWAIN, Scribe. 

Providence, June 3, 1861. 
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| SUMMER GAITE 


Ladies, the very best place in town to buy your GAITERS is at 


Cantrell’s, 


NO. 813 BROADWAY; 


For the articles he will furnish you will prove on trial Comfort- 
abie, Durable, and Neat, and his charges are uniformly moder- 
ate. 

Like qualities characterize his Boots and Shoes for Children, 
and French Calf-Skin and Patent Leather Boots for Gentlemen, 
and a large assortment of each can always be found in his store. 
Make him a visit. 


Furniture! Furniture! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(FORMERLY H. P. DEGRAAF,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK; 


Extending 242 feet through to No. 65 Christie street, and Six 
Stories in hight, making it 


THE LARGEST FURNITURE STORE 
IN THE UNITED STATES; 


Also, Two Branch Retail Stores at Nos. 141 
Bowery and 163 Chatham Street. 

All of which are filled with Furniture of all grades, from the 
| best Parlor to the common Kitchen, which we are determined to 
sell at the small profit of 5 per cent., and no deviation, hoping 
| by this plan to increase our business sufficient #@ counterbalance 
| the difference in profit. 

be constantly employ 150 hands, and lay in our stock for net 
cash. 








Rosewood Parlor Sets, from........-.....++- - $80 06 to $400 06 
Mahog. and Black Walnut Parlor Sets, from.. 30 00 to 150 00 
Rosewood Bedroom Sets, from..........-.... 50 00 te 250 00 
Mahogany and Black Wamnut Bedroom Sets, 

6 6.006.4446. 654005 bo +400 60dbes e008 -- 2500 to 150 00 
Ename! Chamber Sets, from........ -» 2200 to 150 00 
Oak and Walnut Dining Sets, from.. -. 25 00 to 250 00 
Hair Mattresses, from............... 700 to 25 00 


Spring Mattresses, from............-...0+- a 


OFFICE FURNITURE—ALL QUALITIES. 
te All Furniture guaranteed as represented. “a 


Flags! Flags! Flags! 


| OF SILK OR 
All Sizes on Hand and to Order. Address, inclosing stamp, 
| 


HOJER & GRAMAM, No. 97 Duane st., N. Y., 


Practical Flag, Banner, and Ornamental Painters, Designers, 
, and Manufacturers. 


GENERAL FINANCIAL AND RAILWAY AGENCY. 
Office of Henry H. Boody, 


No. 2 NASSAU STREET, COR. OF WALL. 
STOCKS, BONDS, AND COMMERCIAL PAPER 


Bought and sold; Securities negotiated; Bills, Coupons, and 
Dividends collected and paid ; Funds invested ; Claims adjusted ; 
all Financial and Railway Agency business transacted. 
REFERENCES. 

Wa. A. Boora, Esq , New York. 

Sam’. I, Titpen, Esq., " 

Page, Ricuarpson & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Wakeman & Brown, Philadelphia. 

W. B.,OcpEn, Esq., Chicago. 














MARRIED. 
WELCH—KENNEDY—At the residence of the bride's father: 
onthe morning of the 5th inst., by Rev. Dr. Hall, Rev. R. B. 
Welch, late of Albion, N. Y., to Miss Lydia G. Kennedy, only 
daughter of R. R. Kennedy, Esq., of Clifton Park, Saratoga co., 
N.¥ 


> me 
UPHAM—JANEWAY—At Kingston, N. J., June 5th, by Rev. 
Thomas L. Janeway, D.D., at his residence, Rey. Nathaniel L. 


Upham of Manchester, Vt., to Miss Annie H. Janeway, daughter 
of the officiating clergyman. 


DIED. 
WILLIAMS—At Peekskill, Westchester co., on 27th ult., Sarah 
E., eldest daughter of Richard H. and Phebe R. Williams of 
Potter, Yates co., N. Y. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
$300,000, 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 
Devlin, Hudson & Co., 


Corner of Warren street, and corner of Grand street and Broad- 




















way. 
The largest and only complete stock of stylish 
SUMMER CLOTHING 
to be found in the city. 

Having turned our entire force and means into the Retail 
Department of our business, we are now prepared with an im- 
mense stock of all kinds of desirable fabrics in 

MEN’S AND BOY’S CLOTHING, 
suited to the season, which we offer at exceedingly 
LOW PRICES. 


DEVLIN, HUDSON & CO. 


L. D. OLMSTED & ©O.,, 


L. D. OLMSTED,;} (LYMAN BatRD, 


Chicago, Dlinois, 





Offer their services to persons who reside at the Fast, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in thia businesz several years, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different points 
at the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
ing detaiis of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 
$16-667 








AT REDUCED PRICES, 


With Glass-Cloth Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New Style 
Hemmer, Binder, Corder, etc. 


Office, No. 505 Broadway, New York. 


“This Machine makes the “‘ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks highest 
on account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general de- 
sirableness of the stitching when done, and the wide range of ite 
application.”—Report of American Institute, New York. 








\ 


8 
“_ »NO 5 
SEWING MACHINES, - 
SEWING MAGHINES, 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 


No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


“We speak frora experience when we say that, after having 
tried all the principal Sewing-Machines, we must accord to that 
of Grover & Baker the pre-eminence. Those indispensable 
features of sewing, strength, uniformity, and} elasticity, all of 
which are brought out in this incomparable invention, make it 
the first Sewing-Machine in the country. Others have their 
good points, but this combines all, and possesses every charac- 
teristic necessary to make it most desirable.’”—N, Y. Christian 
Advocate and Journal. 





PAPER -HANGINGS. 


The Subscriber Orrzrs the most splendid assortment of 


PAPER-HANGINGS AND DECORATIONS 
IN THE MARKET. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
GREAT REDUCTION OF PRICES. 
20 Per Cent. below Former Prices. 


S. W. Bowen, 


NO. 532 BROADWAY. 
LACE CURTAINS, 


NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
FROM AUCTION, 
HALF-PRICE. 

GOLD WINDOW SHADES, 
NEW STYLES. 

BUFF HOLLAND SHADES, 
WHITE HOLLAND SHADES, 
BEST QUALITY. 


359 





359 


BELTY’S, BROADWAL, 





Established Twenty Years. 


HIRAM ANDERSON, AT NO. 99 BOWERY, 


ia now opening a splendid stock of Fall Carpets,) consisting of 
English, Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, (also real Brussels,) Three 
ply, and Ingrain Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Oil-cloths, etc., 
at prices far below any quoted in our city. 


Communion Furniture. 


Silver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of various 
patterns and prices, t suit the wants of all. 

A liberal discount to the trade, and aiso to Mission Churches. 

Also, a large assortment of fine 

PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 
At Reduced Prices. 

At the old stand of LUCIUS HART, 

634-685 Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York. 


Decorative Paper-Hangings 








a 


PAINTING. 


The subscribers, successors to the late firm of FRANCIS PARES 
& CO., respectfully inform the customers ef the old firm and the 
public generally that they are now receiving all of the new styles 
of PLAIN AND DECORATIVE PAPER-HANGINGS, which they feel con- 
fident they will find worthy of theirexamination. They are also 
prepared to do all styles of ORNAMENTAL AND DEOORATIVE PAINT- 
ING. Their long experience and proficiency in both the above 
branches of art will, they trust, enable them to give entire 
satisfaction. 

CARPENTER MOGER, 
Z. P. WHEELER, 
No. 628 Broadway, New York, May 7, 1861. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand Square 


AnD 


Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


For quality and power of tone, and superiority of workman- 
ship, these Pianos are still considered the best in the market, 
Every instrument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have 
received Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs in this 
country and Europe. 

Full illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Old Pianos. 


We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand 
Pianos of various makers, most of which being taken in ex- 
change for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to sell 
them very low. 





Liberal discount to Clergymen an Seminaries. 


Save Your Carpets. 
Housekeepers, when putting down your carpets, don’t forget 
HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET LINING, 
For sale by all the principal Carpet Dealers and Uphol- 


WATKINS, 
French Bootmaker, 


Nos. 876 BROADWAY AND 114 FULTON S8T., 
Offers a large assortment of custom-made work for Gente, 
Ladies, and Children, at Moderate Prices. 
specialty. 

ne COUNTRY STATIONERS AND OTHERS. 


The Flag Envelop, 
BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLORS, 
NEW AND TASTEFUL DESIGNS, NOW READY. 
THE TRIBUNE 


says of these Envelops: 


“Of a variety of Flag Envelops. none are executed in better 
taste than those of C. 0. Jones of No. 76 Cedar street, New York, 
who, if he did not originate, was among the first to give this di- 
rection to patriotism. He was certainly the first to thus apply 
the declaration of Gen. Dix: ‘If any one attempts to haul down 
the American Flag, shoot him on the spot.’” 


PRICES: 


For a good white No. 5 Envelop, $3 per 1,000. 

For a superior white No. 5. Envelop, $3 50 per 1,000. 

For a superfine white ruled Note Paper, $2 per ream. 

For a superfine heavy white ruled Note Paper, $2 50 per ream. 
{Ge In ordering, mention State and County. 

Samples forwarded on receipt of 12 cents in stamps. 


Chas. 0. Jones, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONER; 
No. 76 Cedar street, New York. 


At the Old Stand—150 Bowery, corner Broome Street. 


J. H. Johnston & Co., 


DEALERS IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, JEW- 
ELRY, SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


Setting and Visiting Cards engraved. Specimens sent by 








Boys’ work made a 











SPRING. 


I am now prepared to offer my extensive stock of SPRING 
STYLES of CLOTHING, ready-made or to order, ALL NEW, 
eut and made in the most tasty manner. Custsm-Room net 
equaled, Furnishing Goods and Children’s Department not 
surpassed. Goods in this line will be sold AT LESS PRICES 
than at any other establishment. Money returned if not 





leased. 
Clothing never was so low. F. B. BALDWI ’ 
Largest store in the city, Nes, 70 and 72 Bowery. 
Spring Styles 


Of HATS and CAPS for GENTS and YOUTHS, in ali their variety, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Opening day for Misses’ and Children’s Straw-Goods, March 28th. 
Ea The Clergy supplied at « Discount.-G& 
KELLOGG, 

Ne. 381 Canal street, Now Yerk, 









GRAY DRESS GOODS. 


HALF PRICE. 


S. B. Chittenden & Co. 


WILL OPEN AND OFFER FOR SALE ON MONDAY, THE 
27ra INST., 


. 116 CASES 
" GREY ROBE DE VOYAGE, 


AND 
BAREGE KNGLAIS. 
INCLUDING™_ 





PLAIN EFFECTS. 
CHECKS, . 
STRIPES, and 


BROCADE FIGURES. 
ALL THE THIN FABRICS WILL BE S0LD at 


Less than one-half the Current Prices f 
Geeds last June. — se 





They are adapted to the Season and the popular Taste, and 
RETAIL DEALERS 
cannot afford to disregard this notice. 
ALSO, 


300 BALES 


or 
ATLANTIC SHEETINGS. 


TERMS CASH IN ALL CASES. 


§. B. Chittenden & Co., 


No. 350 BROADWAY. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


A correspondent of The Boston Journal, in 
a letter addressed to the Volunteers preparing 
to leave for Washington, says: ‘* Be sure to pro- 
vide yourselves with some good medicine for sore 
= feet, cold, and camp diarrhea. I know of noth- 
ing better for the purpose than Davis's Pain-Killer. Some com- 
panies have come provided with it, and have given a good report 


Cl CLOTHING 11 











CLOTHING ! 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


Joseph Bryan, 
NO. 214 FULTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN, 
Is now offering his immense assortment of Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing at prices to suit the times. His STOCK is the 
LARGEST; 
MOST FASHIONABLE, and 
MOST COMPLETE IN THIS CITY. 
Also, an extensive assortment of 
CLOTHS, VESTINGS, AND LINEN GOODS 


Of every description, which will be made up to order at ex- 
ceedingly low prices. 

















For Patriotic Ladies. 


EXTRA FINE AND EXPENSIVE ENVELOPS AND NOTE- 
PAPER, WITH VIGNETTE EXECUTED ON STEEL BY A 
BANK-NOTE ENGRAVER, AND BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 
BY THE BEST ARTISTS, 

Washington on Horseback, bearing the Flag of Our Country, 
with the Motto “Union.” A beautiful work of Art, upon very 
handsome Note-Paper, also Envelops, price $5 per hundred, 
Sheets or Envelops. 

The Goddess of Liberty, leaning upon a Shield, bearing the 
Motto “Union,” with Two National Flags in the background ; 
a lovely design, charmingly colored, and executed on the best 
Note and Envelops, price $5 per hundred, as above. 

The Genius of Our Flag, a beautiful Spirit in female form, clad 
tastefully in the Ensign of the Union, and bearing Our Banner 
over the Globe. An exquisitely designed and colored vig- 
rette, upon the best paper, price $5 per hundred, Sheets or 
Envelops. 





Also, several other charming designs at the same price, or 
twenty for $1. 
For sale (together with all other kinds of Envelops) by 
L. STIMSON, Stationer, No. 79 Cedar street. up stairs. 


Envelop Scrap-Books. 


It being the fashion now to collect the numerous designs of 
patriotic Envelops, Iam manufacturing for the purpose very 
convenient and tasteful Scrap-Booxs at $1 to $1 50 each, ac- 
cording to size. Day & Martin's Blacking constantly on hand, 

L. STIMSON, No. 79 Cedar street, up stairs. 


The Devil Envelop. 


Now manufacturing and for sale af $4 per thuusand. The 
Secession Devil Envelop, the John Hrown Envelop, the John 
Bull or Practice versus Principle Eavelop, and many others 
original in this establishment. 

L. STIMSON, No 79 Cedar street, up stairs. 


New Store! 
New Goods!! 
Latest Styles!!! 


All the Novelties in YOUTH’S and CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 


" §. FE. WHITING'S, 


No. 338 Falton street, 
Next to Mechanics’ Bank, Brooklyn. 


APESTRY CARPETS. 
THKEE-PLY AND INGRAIN CARPETS. 
Just received, 100 pieces Tapestry Brussels, Crossley’s make, 
new patterns, for sale at retail for cash only. 
THREE-PLY AND INGRAIN CARPETS, 
A large stock of Three-ply and Ingrain Carpets, in the various 
qualities ; prices reduced. 
GEO. E. L. HYATT, 
No. 273 Canal, through to No. 31 Howard st., 
Between Broadway and E!m st., New York. 


\HE LADY READERS OF THIS PAPER CAN 
get Beautiful Gaiter Boots from 12s. to 20s.; Slippers, Ties, 
and Toilet Slippers, 6s. to 7s. per pair, with Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, 
and Infants’ Boots and Shoes, of ali Styles and Prices, at 
MILLER & CO.’S, No. 387 Canal st. 


Attention ! 
ALEXANDER DELMAR, 


NO. 706 BROADWAY. 
REFRIGERATORS! 
TABLKE CUTLERY! 
TEA-TRAYS AND WAITERS! 
ICE-CREAM FREEZERS! 
WATER COOLERS! 
CAMP CHAIRS! 
COOKING UTENSILS! 
WOODEN ANwb» TIN WARES! 
All of the best make and at honest prices, 


ALEX. DELMAR, No. 706 Broadway. 
New READY. 























THE 


National Quarterly Review. 


No. V., JUNE, 1861. 


CONTENTS: 
I.—Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos. 
I1.—The Jesuits and their Founder. 
Ill.—Jeremy Bentham and his Theory of Legis- 
lation. 
IV.—Greek Comic Drama— Aristophanes. 
V.—Recent French Literature. 
Vi.—The Canadas, their Position and Destiny. 
VII.—The Sciences among the Ancients and Mod- 
erns. 
VIII.—Danish and Swedish Poetry. 
IX.—The Secessicn Rebellion; Why it must be Put 


Down. 
X.—Notices and Criticisms, including several 
Critiques. 


XI.—Recent Standard Publications in Forelgn 
Languages, and Publications Received. 





As attractive to the general reader as a novel, and to the 
thoughtful student as instructive as a text-book.—Morris and 
Wilits’s Home Journal. 

America has at last produced a Review (The National Qutr- 
terly) which deserves to be ranked with the best of our own 
Quarterlies. * * * Many of its articles are written with 
great abisity, and are at once attractive, eloquent, and instruc- 
tive.—London Daily News. 

Stands at the head of the periodical literature of America,.— 
Boston Post. 

Far superior to anything of the kind on this side of the Atlan- 
tic.—Canodian Post. 

This Review is ably conducted and deserves to be encouraged. 
The subjects of its articles are well chosen, and are well handled. 
—New York Courier and Enquirer. 

It has already established its position as an able instructor 
and guide.— Boston Traveller. 

This excellent journal commends itself at once to the student 
and thoughtful man asa desideratumio our periodical litera- 
ture.—Toronto Leader. 





Subseription price, THREE DOLLARS A YEA : 
VANCE. SINGLE COPIES ONE DOLLAR. R, IN AD 


The work may be had of agents in all ie 
States and the Canadas. parts of the United 


The andersigned, to whom all communications are to be ad- 


gy will send it free of postage on receipt of subscription 


Orders for specimen copies m 
with 75 cents in postage —— in all cases, be accompanied 


General agen ow Tous Namen 
BUNTING—Red, White, and Biue—FOB FLAGS. 


Best English—19 inches wide—all Worsted. For sale at 25 
cents per yard. Samples sent by mail, and orders, with the 


money, by A 
THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Manufacturing Stationers, Nog. 127 and 129 William st. 
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OME FOR INEBRIATES, CLEVELAND, 0.— 
Sufferers from Alcohol or Opi um, send for a Circular, giv- 
ing full information. T. T. SEELYE, M.D., Proprietor. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO, 
$150. $150. 














PIANOS. 
ELEGANT ROSEWOOD CASES! 
GOOD AND DURABLE! 
WARRANTED! 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS GIVING FULL DESORIPTION. 

Our regular styles of LARGE PIANO-FORSES, 635, 6%, 6%, 
7, and 74 octaves, we continue to make with all the late improve- 
ments, at from $175 to $500, according to size and finish. Large 
discounts made to cash buyers. 

Illustrated price-lists and circulars furnished on application. 

Ali our Piano-Fortes have our great improvement, our 

PATENT INSULATED IRON RIM, 
making them the best and most durable in the world, 
(oe SEND FOR CIRCULARS.“@a 

Perfect satisfaction guaranteed, or the money refunded, 

BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., Manufacturers, 
Albany, N. Y. 


STATE 


ee 
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YORK 





WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Proprietors, 
ALBANY. 


Manufacture Wheeler's Patent Railway Chain 
HORSE-POWERS, 


for one or two horses, 
Plantation Horse-Powers, 


(four horse, or six mule, lever,) 
Wheeler's (Improved) Patent Combined 


THRESHER AND WINNOWER, 
(No 1, 30 inch, and No. 2, 26-inch Cylinders,) 


Overshot Thresher and Separator, 

and other Farmine Macuines for Horse-Power use. 

CIRCULARS, containing LIST OF PRICES, and FULL DE- 
SCRIPTION and CUTS cf each MACHINE, with statements of 
their capacities for work, will, on application, be sent by mail, 
postage free. 

[-e Liberal discounts are made to dealers. 

Kesponsible agents are wanted in sections where we have none. 

Address WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 
Albanys Ne Ve 





Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheum 


Are universally conceded te be the most trying to human nature 
of any of the whole catalogue, and almost every conceivable 
remedy has been tried for their cures; but nearly all these ap- 
plications have been external, giving merely temporary relief, 
At last an internal Remedy has been discovered in 


* Gardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,’ 


which received sever ‘| years’ trial as a test of its merits, befere 
it was offered to the public. Certificates of some of our mest 
influential citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, shew- 
ing that it may be implicitly relied upon & SURE CURE; 
does its work quietly but surely cmineliies system, while 
it removes every vestige of the disease. 

For sale in New York by F. C. WELLS & CO., No, 115 Franke 
Mn street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

Sold by 0. J. Woon & Co., No. 444 Broadway, New York, at 
Wholesale and Retail 


pD* ‘MAKSHALL’S HEADACHE 


AND 

CATARRH SNUFF 
Still holds the reputation which it has had for more than twentg- 
five years, it being superior to anything yet known for curing 
the Cararru, CoLp IN THE He4p, the HeapAcue, and all CaTagRu- 
AL Arrgctions. It purges out all obstructions, strengthens the 
glands, and gives a healthy action to the parts affected. A fac- 
simile of the signature of the proprietor, CHAS. BOWEN of 

Montpelier, is on every bottle. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the country. 








JONAS BROOK & BRO’S 


Patent Glace Spool Cotton, 


200 and 500 Yards, BLACK, WHITE, and ALL COLORS, 
ALSO, PATENT 


Six-Cord White Spool Cotton. 


This celebrated thread, being manufactured particularly 


For Sewing-Machines, 
is very strong, elastic, and smooth, and its strength is not im- 
paired by washing or by friction of the needle. A full assort- 
ment constantly arriving, either assorted numbers or solid, ia 
cases of 100 dozen each, and for sale by the Manufacturers 
Agent, 








WM. HENRY SMITH; 
Nos. 32, 34, and 36 Vesey Street, N. ¥- 


EBSY TROY BELL-¥FOUNDERY,. 
(Established in 1826.) 


The Subscribers manufacture and have com 
stantly for sale at their old-established Found- 
ery, their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steam-Boats, Locomotives, 
Plantations, etc.; mounted in the most sp- 
proved and substantial manner with their 
new Patented Yoke and other improved 
Mountings, and warranted in every particular, 

i For information in regard to Keys, Dimen- 
sions, Mountings, Warrantee, etc., send for a circular. Addreag 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, West Troy, N. ¥. 


BE GREAT ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
OF AMERICA, 


IN ADVANCE OF ALL COMPETITION. 
FRANK LESLIE'S 


Illustrated Newspaper 


Contains the only correct and authentic Illustrations of the 
SCENES, EVENTS, AND INCIDENTS 


OF THE 


GREAT WAR. 


Frank Leslie has SIX SPECIAL ARTISTS with the Army in 
various sections of the country. and has over THIRTY VOLUN- 
TEER ARTISTS among the Officers now at the Seat of War, from 
all of whom he receives 


Spirited and Lifelike Sketches, 


together with maps, plans, and positions, forming the most com- 
plete history of the campaign in every department. 

Portraits of distinguished Military, Naval, and Civil Officers, 
Views of Places in the circle of the War Excitement, together 
with every incident and occurrence connected with events now 
transpiring in all parts of the Union, will be found in 


Frank Leslie’s Hlustrated Newspaper. 


The literature of the Paper—always of the first class—is full of 
interest at this time, aad will we admirably adapted to 








family reading. 
Every one should take home to his family a copy of 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. 
Terms, Three Dollars per year, in advance, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
No. 19 City Hall square, N. Y. 


CARBD PHOTOGRAPHS 
TENNYSON, 


The firet ever Published, just received by 
PAUL & CURTIS, 


NO. 594 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A Complete Assortment of American and Foreign CARTES DE 
VISITE, Wholesale and Retail. 


_-NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF DANIEL SAFFORD............ecseeeceeeee* 
SWEDENBORG AND HIS DOCTRINE, By Prof. Poxp.50 " 
" 








SONGS FOR MY CHILDREN. Iliustrated.......-..+++ 30 

SUNDAY ALPHABET OF ANIMALS. Do.....-ce-++++ 30 * 
WARE BD TAGE onos.oscccccccsecccescBeosnoseees 25 * 
AUNT KATIE’S TALKS AT BEDTIME......--+-++0-++ 25" 
STORIES FOR LITTLE ONES.........----::sseeeeee"* 25 « 
48 ENVELOP TRACTS, in neat packet...----+++-++++++* 10 * 


Books for Soldiers. 

SKETCH OF CAPT. HEDLEY VICARS; SIR HENRY 
HAVELOCK; THE SOLDIER'S MISSION; THE SOLDIER’S 
TEXT-BOOK ; and other books in flexible covers, for the pocket 
and knapsack..........scecccesccceseseseeerseee® each, 10 cts. 
For Sale at the 


Tract Depository, 


NO. 13 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, 
IL. W. BRINCKERHOFF, Acent. 


N.B —The “Tract Depository” is the N. ¥. Agency of the 
Am. Tract Society, instituted at Boston, 1814. 


ae NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE FOR 

TEACHERS oF MUBIC, at North Reading, Mass, 

open nesday, the uly. 

Pror Gioulans, ve further particulars, send to ‘‘ Normal Musi- 
” 

cal Institute,” North Reading, Mass. LOWELL MASON, 


W. B. BRADBURY, 
GEO, F. : 


ELPHO’S PATENT ELASTIC LEGS AND 














For lost limbs. Manufactured only by WM. SELPHO, No. 51¢ 
Broadway, opposite St, Nicholas Hotel. 
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HOW SHALL WE REFORM OUR CAT? 


Sur is by no means one of those uncanny monsters 
who steal cream, scratch babies, or howl nights. 

Far from it. She wins her food by hunting, and 
the victims of her prowess are found each morning 
stretched upon the granary floor. Hers is “ the hand 
of iron in the glove of silk’—the iron grasp for the 
robbers that steal her master’s corn—the velvet gloves 
for her master’s “ young barbarians,” and no squeez- 
ings, chokings, or other tortures from his two-year- 
old boy have ever induced her to unsheath for him 
those steel claws. . 

She comes in from her cat nap in the hay, fragrant 
with the smell of vernal grass, sametimes_hight- 
ened by a rollin a bed of catnip. No matter how 
muddy the ground, her dainty footfall never soils our 
India matting. I have no doubt she is a cat of pedi- 
gree, did we but know her antecedents. : 


Her Predecessors. 


We were not long settled in a country place, with 
horses and a carry-all, pony and a saddle, a peacock 
and a dog, when we began to say, like Mr. Sparrow- 
grass, “It is a good thing to have a” cat in the coun- 
try. A half-grown kitten presented to the children 
was quite acceptable. Said kitten had an unfortunate 
weakness for sleeping near the kitchen range, and 
from keeping her brain too hot, I suppose, became 
epileptic, subject to such sudden and violent convul- 
sions as to be the terror of the family. One day, 
after assuming all the impossible positions which a 
oat in a fit will assume, she ran straight up the back 
ef a red-haired girl, who stood innocently peeling a 
turnip, ran down again, damaging both eyes and nose, 
and was found shortly after with a broken neck in the 
ecal-scuttle. The children were allowed to bury her 
at the foot of a rose. bush, and thus ended Kitiy the 
First! 

Meanwhile we said caily with greater earnestness, 
“It is a good thing to have a cat in the country,” for 
we found the cellars, pantries, and barns were popu- 
lous with the Muride family. At night we heard 
then scratching up end cown in the walls, and racing 
through the attic like a troop of horse. I fancied vis- 
itors came to breakfast with a scared look, and was 
afraid to inquire if they enjoyed a pleasant night’s 
repose. The cellar floor was undermined and the 
bricks began to tumble in. I really was afiaid the 
house weuld fa}] about our ears like those buildings in 
Honduras perforated by the horer comojen. 

The coechman suddenly demanded a dismissal, and 
when asked his reason for dissatisfaction, said he 
had been told the place was haunted, and he heard 
such tramping at night he would not sleep in the 
eoach-house again for all the master’s money! Tne 
case was growing urgent. No half-grown kitten 
could act in this emergency. 

We were accustomed at that time to take a daily 
drive, for the benefit of an infant contending thus 
early in life with the whooping-cough, and it became 
a habit, whenever we Grove, to carry a bag for the 
purpose of capturing some readside Passy. We al- 
ways received the free consent of the owner to take 
any cat we could catch. The order of performa®%e 
wes this: spying one of the purring family, I took the 
reins, while Jehu, beg in hand, started for the spoil ; 
presently the flies began biting, the horses began 
plunging, the baby began coughing, the nurse began 
screaming, I began signaling, and the panting Jehu, 
leaving the cat in a high tree, but just arrived to 
prevent a cat-astrophe! Learning wisdom from the 
things we suffered, I at last gave the bag to a boy, 
and promised if he would meet us the next afiernoon 
at the same place with a full grown cat, (claws and 

teeth in gocd order,) I would pay hima dollar. That 
did the business. It was with asense of achievement 
that I recognized the boy holding the animated bag, 
and I was full of the pride of possession as it was 
care‘ully placed upon the seat beside the driver. Nor 
was my complacency disturbed by the surprised ex- 
clamation of a wayside urchin as we drove slowly 
along—“ That beg wiggles!’ “That bag wiggles!” 
That the bag did “ wiggle’? was to me a delightfal 
certainty. Howcarefuliy we conveyed our passenger! 
How gently we landed her! How securely we closed 
the door! How weil we fed her! How discontented 
she was! She made that night hideous with her 
caterwauling. No being but “a cat in a strange 
gariet’’ could ulter such emotions. In the morning 
I opened a shutter to see if the gentle sunshine would 
not cheer her. She made one dash through the glass, 
and vanished, whether to those Pletonian regions to 
which cats in all centuries have been granted access, 
I cannot say ; but as she shot by me, I thought what 
acapital peny for a witch to ride!—how far superior 
to the best broomstick! 1 never saw her again, and 
this for us was the end of Kitty the Second. 

I then said sadly te myself: Alas! there is no help 
for me ip cats—treacherous, ungrateful, sorcerous 
eats. I will seek aid and comfort elsewhere. Our 
next drive was to the town apothecary. I purchased 
the most concentrated patented rat poison. I spread 
it amply upon slices of bread and butter. I cast it 
abundantly in all their haunts. In a state of sublime 
expectation I awatied the result. That night they 
seemed to hold madder revels than ever, but I said, 
without compunction, “It is the last.” The next 
night it was still—hardly @ seratch. The master 
congratulated me upon a good deed, aud I said: 
How foolish to suffer such anneyance—such destrue- 
tion of propsrty, when the remedy lay in a twenty- 
five cent box ! 

I was mistress in my own house, and could appro- 
priate groceries to the use of my own family ! 

Within a few days, and while in this happy state of 
mind, Judge and Mrs. Treadwell were announced. 

“Did yon show them into the library or the draw- 
ing-room, Bridget?” 

“Into the drawing-100m, ma’am.” 

“Very wel} ;” ard I said to myself: “It is a good 
thing to have a servant who knows ceremonious 
visitors from everyday callers.” Now this couple 
happened to touch my bump of reverence more than 
any of my acquaintence—not because of their honor- 
able family and great wealth—but they are a gentle- 
man and lady of the old school—beautiful in their 
lives, with exquisite sense of proprieties, consistent 
in all things, refined and elegant, with a slightly 
formal courtesy. I adjusted my attire carefully, and 
entered tie room. Horribile dictu! What was this 
o¢or that greeted me and mingled with their saluta- 

tions? I could scarcely comprehend the courtly 
cempliments of the Judge, and my replies were all 
astray. How could I converse? That intolerable 
oder seemed to rise stronger every minute from 
beneath my very feet. My mind wandered off upon 
soap factories and bone factories—subjects too abom- 
inable for ears polite. After a short interview, in 
which there was considerably more starch than sen- 
timent, they gravely took leave. 

At once I summoned the factotum of the house. 

«“ Aunt Dolly, what makes this room so offensive ? 

“Dere is no mistaking dis ’ere smell, dead rats. 
Seems some how as ef it cum from de carpet. Mus’ 

be under de floor !"’ 

I was confounded. The carpet was taken up. 
The floor was taken up. There were found nests as 
large as half-bushel baskets, in which all the missing 
bibs, aprons, and dinner-napkins of the last twelve 
months were mingled in highly fragmentary state. I 
did not stay to see the bloated bodies of my victims, 
but I was told they were neither few nor small. 
The same exhalation began to be apparent from other 
parts of the house, and as the walls could not be taken 
down, it was necessary to await the slow decompo- 
sition of time. However, we found, by staying out 
of doors all day, and sleeping with the windows all 
open at night, we could still abide! Time, which 
brings relief to all, would bring it to us—and it did. 
We returned again to our fireside with “none to 
molest and none to make afraid.” 

An unsightly old barn a quarter of a mile off took’ 
fire one night, and blazed as magnificently as if it 
had been a king’s palace. For half an hour the 
flames wrapped its rickety gables in splendor, and we 
said as we enjoyed the sight, Who dreamed the old 
barn would fall so gloriously? We little thought 
what was coming to us. But it seems there were 
the barracks of our army—veterans of the Rodentine 
Order. Seme perished in the fire, others scattered, 
and we soon learned that one regiment were quar- 
tered upon us! © dolores! The master walked 
thoughtfully out, and paced up and down, his hands 
behind him, looking at the gnawed bags in his gran- 

ary—and here I come to 


Her History. 


As he paced, deeply thinking whether he should 
wurrender to the invaders, or stand his ground, a voice 
said, “ Porr-mew, Purr-mew,” and looking him in the 
face was—a black cat! She rubbed against his 
boots, and said plainly as her janguage could, “ Mas- 
ter, I’m at your service. You see I'm a little thin 
with travel and abstinence, but still able-bodied. 


Only inetall me cat of these p-emises, and 
He ta P s, and I'll serve 














SANS” 5 
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The cloud rose from the master’s brow, and he | 
replied, “‘ Kitty, I am very doubtful where you came 
from, but I accept your services. I set apart for yo 
use a basin, with directions that it be brimmed mo 
ing and evening with milk from the cow. I will ofder 
a door-cut for your especial convenience in pasging in 
and out of the granary. Moreover, I bestow upon 
you the peculiar and euphonious name of Wonks. 
Now make yourselfat home, and conduct yourself 
like a rational cat.” 

She understood it all, and entered upon her new 
duties with vigor. Every morning she laid a dead 
robber at her master’s feet. If he were absent she 
even condescended to bring it to me or to the baby, 
but she always singled out her master as her first and 
chosen object of devotion. Often she has climbed a 
tree that overhangs the upper piazza and laid her 
prey beside his bedroom window. She always fol- 
lows him in the garden like a dog. One evening we 
walked half a mile, and when we came out after a 
two hours’ visit, there sat Wonks upon the steps, and 
trotted home beside us. Her master appreciated 
these delicate attentions, and often said, “I would 
rather lose my best horse than Wonks.” 


Her Infirmity. 


Spring came, and with it a new pleasure. Our 
trees were so young, no bird had condescended to 
build in them. This happy May a robin made her 
nest in the linden-tree by the dining-room window. 
We watched the building of the tiny log-cabin; we 
watched the still brooding, expectant mother; we 
watched cock-robin as he sat upon the highest sprig 
and sang bis finest song for her; we watched the 
birdlings as they staggered over each other, unable to 
walk or fly. The next morning Wonks laid one of 
them at the feet of her master!!! If “our eldest” 
had suddenly disgraced the blood of her great ancestor 
Charlemagne by some atrocious theft, we should 
have hardly been more dismayed. I fear the sudden 
impetus that sent Wonks flying a rod or two, was a 
blow from her master’s boot. Candor compels me to 
say that the stones that followed her thickly and 
swiftly were from his hands. 

All these young robins disappeared. The wings of 
a tiny yellow wren were found at the foot of the rose- 
tree that cradled it. A widowed cat-bird sat in his 
sable dress and sang a requiem for his mate. The 
gayety of the summer was over. Our birds were 
mourning. 

The more poor Wonks was disgraced and beaten, 
the more she sought restoration to favor by fresh 
prowess. At one time when she had tried several 
days in vain to win one caress from her master’s hand, 
she disappeared—was gone all day. At evening she 
sprarg into the window and laid in his hand a wild 
rabbit. She had traveled miles away to the woods to 
find some worthy offering, and had brought this, think- 
ing it would surely please. The creature’s dumb 
pleading was irresistible, and her master stroked her, 

saying, ‘‘ Alas! Wonks, that so intelligent a cat should 
know so little ; that one of such excellent intentions 
should do such mischief.” 

Another spring has come with its birds. Our morn- 
ing slumbers are mingled with songs as entrancing as 
those of Arcadia. A pair of cat-birds are in the lilacs, 
a robin in the cedar, a thrush in the honeysuckle, an 
oriole in the white birch. Sometimes we keep a sen- 
tinel to guard these nests. Sometimes we pen up 
Wonks like a pig. Sometimes we put leather stock- 

ings upon her fore-feet. But all means yet devised 

are quite inadequate. 

I have searched Beeeher’s “ Country Homes,” but 

I do not find that this large-brained, large souled man 

has yet suggested any mode of coercion or mora! sua- 

sicn by which a cat can be restrained from laying 

viclent hands upon a bird. 

Possibly, any one who would do this, would in some 

degree advanee the happy time when the “ lion shall 

lie down with the lamb.” RepENsE. 










JUNE. 
BY REV. J. E. RANKIN. 





Tue budding Spring dilates to womanhood, 
Busied like Proserpine among her flowers ; 
With what a rapture go the balmy hours 

To listless idiers in the shady wood! 

The heart pronounces all things very good, 
And seems to live in every breath that stirs ; 
For Nature blesses all those worshipers, 

That tread her aisles ia reverential mood, 

No one mistakes the bright and tranquil June, 
When lazy clouds are dappling ev’ry hill; 
When ’mid the blossoms at his wayward will, 

The Bedoutn bee prolongs his slumbrous tune, 
There’s not a heart could wish another ili; 
For ev’ry breast with sunshine has its fill. 





WHO DOES IT LOOK LIKS#? 


Dip you ever see a selfish child? Well, let me 

present you with the picture of one. It was taken 

from life not a great while ago; so recently, in fazi, 

es to convince me that the race of stingy boys aad 

girls is not entirely extinct in the world. And it is 

barely possible that some of tie little readers of The 

Independent may discover a family resemblance 

between themselves and tiis portrait. Tae picture is 

6n Original likeness of Rose Thorne. 

Rose sidled up to her papa as he was going over to 

his office one morning, and in a very confidential 

manner, looking round slily this way and that way, 

lest any one should odserve or overhear, ‘ Papa,” 

said she, “bring me home a lemon to-night, will 
you? I love lemens, and I haven’i had one this ever 
so long.”’ 

“A lemon!’ exclaimed papa, “ pray what would 
you do with a lemon, Rose? They’re sour things, 

not fit to eat. You want some lemonade, eh ?” 

“Oh, I know, papa, what I want of it. You bring 
me one, won’t you? I like ’em, they’re so good. I 

like ‘em ever so much better than oranges.” 

‘“There’s no accounting for tastes, to be sure,” said 

papa, good-naturedly, and off he went to his business. 

Fathers don’t very often forget the requests of their 
children. Oh, how ready they always are to give 

them “ good gifts’’—which makes me think what the 

Lond Jesus Christ said about that very thing when he 

lived here upon the earth. If you will take your 
Testatnents and turn to Matthew vii. 11, you may 
read his very words. They are beantiful words, 

which you will do well to learn and remember all 
your lives long, though they have nothing in particu- 
Jar to do with the story I am telling. But I couldn’t 
help stoppipg to mention this. 

Well, when Rose’s papa came home at night, sure 
encugh he had brought the lemon with him—a 
splencid, great one, as fair and yellow as you would 
ever wish to see. She was on hand, you may be 
certain, to get it. As he was hanging up his coat on 
the stand, he called his little girl, and put his hand 
into his pocket for the present. Rose looked all round 
to see if any one was by before she took it. She was 
one of a large family, and it was quite a wonder that 
she was alone; but she was, and no doubt she cen- 
sidered it quite a fortunate circumstance. I don’t 
know how she would have managed if Harry or Sue 
or little Lucy had popped in their heads just at that 
moment. 

“ Ob, thank you, thank you, father. It’s a splendid 
one, isn’t it?’’ cried the child with delight. “I’m so 
glad I’ve got it,” she said, rolling it over and over in 
her hands for a minute, and then taking a good sniff 
at its perfomed skin. Then she hastened to put it 
into her pocket, and ste had quite a job to get it in, it 
was so big. 

When the family were seated at the tea-table, Rose 
was missed. 

“Where's Rose? where’s Rose ?’”’ was the general 
inquiry. 

“Call her, Harry,” said the mother. 

“T called her once, mother, and she said she wasn’t 
hungry ; she didn’t want any supper.” 

“‘She’s out in the garden,” said Sue; “I saw her 
there.”’ - 

“ Perhaps she took her supper in her hand,” said 
cousin Mary; “I noticed she was eating something.” 

Whereupon Hasry laughed, and exchanged a very 
knowing look across the table with Sue. 

“What is the meaning of that?” asked mother. 

“T guess she’s got all she wants,’ answered Harry. 
“She's out there eating a lemon. I don’t know where 
she got it, but she hid it under her apron quick enough 
ry ~ saw me.” 

emon !” uttered mother, in surprise. 

Just then father waked up to the subject. 

Why, yes,” said he, “I brought her home one. 


The child asked me for it this morning, but it can’t 
be possible she’s eating it all alone.”’ 


“ She’s doing that very thing, in the 
style, sfier her own fashion,” said 1 —— 
the children laughed a queer little laugh again, such 
a one as made mother feel very badly. , 

Did you ever hear a laugh that made you feel sorry ? 
Mothers do sometimes. Laughs don’t always make 
those areund you feel joyous and happy. 

This one made Rose’s mother feel very sad. T° 
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n was selfish—so selfish that the others ceuldn’t 
stecm and loveher ; and asharp pain thrilled through 
her heart at the quick thought of the sorrow her little 
girl was laying up for herself for coming days, and of 
the shadows that would fall on everybody that would 
ever come near her. For, children. selfish people 
never bring sunbeams along with them. They cast 
shadows around them—cold, dark shadows. Sach a 
one just at that moment fell upon Rese’s mother, and 
made her very uncomfortable. 

When they rose from the table Mrs. Thorne went 
to the window and losked eut. Yes, there was Rose, 
pacing up and down the garden walks. As she 
walked down, away from the heuse, she held her 
hands up and her head down, and acted just as though 
she was eating something. When she came up to- 
ward the heuse her hands were behind her, and she 
came along smacking her lips, and acted just as 
though she had been eating something, all the while 
casting her eyes about at this window and that, to 
see if any one was looking. Mother saw it all, and 
there were tears in ber heart, if she didn’t let them 
fall from her eyes. Then father came, and he saw 
it all too, and was greatly displeased. 

** Who would have thought it,’ said he, “ when we 
take such pains to teach the children to share their 
good things with one another? I guess when I bring 
her anything again she’ll know it;” and he turned 
and walked away. 

When mother came up stairs there were the other 
children peeping through the blinds at their little 
sis er, and making fun at her expense. 

“ The little pig!” exclaimed Sue. 

“Nitten pig ? me see,” cried baby Lucy. 

“Yes, you shall see, darling. There’s the nitten 
pig down there dressed up in Rose’s clothes. You'll 
never be nitten pig, will you?” 

“Pig? Rosie? What makes pig in Rosie?” asked 
the child. 

Then the children laughed, and Harry, being the 
eldest, undertook to explain. 

“ She’s selfish, Rosie is, Lucy. You see, papa gave 
her a lemon, and she never gave a bit to anybody, but 
went off and ate it all alone. She’s stingy, just like 
the pigs. D’yesee? Lucy won’t be selfish, will she 2” 

“ No ’deed, no ’deed, Lucy won’t,” and she ran off 
singing “ Piggy, wiggy, let me in,’ with much earna- 
estnees. To be sure, that had no immediate conrfec- 
tion with what she had seen ard heard, but speaking 
of pigs made her think of the little song cousin Mary 
so often sung to her. > 

When the gas was lighted, Rose was in her usual 
place at the center table, reading. She appeared very 
much as if nothing had happened, ouly that there was 
a peculiar lemony fragranee in the reom. Harry and 
Sue smiled occasionally as they remarked that 
“something smelled uncommonly good round there,” 
but Rese was quite unconscious. 

When she went to bed, father said as he kissed her, 
‘‘ Was it good, Rosie?” 

“ Yes, papa, it was real good,’’ said she in a whis- 
per, turning round to see if Harry gnd Sue were look- 
ing. But they were studying most intently, though 
anybody that looked onthe right side might have scen 
a very little querl of a smile in one corner of the mouth, 
and a merry twinkle about the eye. 

“Did you eat it all up, Rosie?’ 

“Yes, papa, every bit, skin and all.” 

“Who helped you 2?” asked papa, scarcely conceal- 
ing a smile himself. 

“Nobody. I ate it every mite myself, and I wish 
you’d bring me another some day, will you ?”’ 

“Was it sweet, Rosie ?”’ 

“Oh no, it was dreadful sour. 
wink—but I liked it.” 

‘“] think if you had had a sprinkling of sugar on it, 
my child, it would have tasted better—the sugar of 


It made my eyes 


, love and generosity ;” and father locked very steadily 


into Rose’s eyes, till they sank down beneath the long 
lashes, and she said “ gcod-night’’ quite demurely, 
and walked up to bed. 

What mother said to her up there it is no matter to 
tell. But Rose never talked about lemons afterwards 
very freely, and when she did mention the word, there 
was generally a little titter, a strange reference to 
pigs, solitary walks, and pleasant smiles; things 
which seemed to have no connection at all with one 
another. 

I have hurg my picture, little readers. Do you see 
it in a good light? Who does it look like ? 

“T should think it was taken for our Mary,” I hear 
one little girl say ; ‘‘it’s just exactly like her.” 

Perhaps, litile girl, if you look very closely, you'll 
see your own likeness, too. H. E 





THE BIRDSNEST. 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 





I KNow a birdsnest on a bare, brown bougb, 
Where all day long two songsters come and go; 

One, hastening homeward, flashes past me now, 
The other warbles welcome sweet and low. 


No beauty burgeons o’er this home of love, 

No rippling waves of greenness round it flow, 
No murmurs of sweet music from above, 

No breath of balmy blossom from below. 


Yet, year, by year, the birds, the summer long, 
Linger to build and ‘tless ifir humble home, 
Making*the waste place glad with love and song; 

Content by only narrow flights to roam. 


No thought of all the beauty ctherwhere; 
No fear of waste in al! this cheer; no hours 
Of secret longing after ficlis more fair, 
Where radiant birds sing reveling ’mid the flowers, 


No hidden grief, no vain regret, no fear 
Of future ill, their simple joys prevent, 
But merry matin, noonday carol clear 
On airs upperfumed still are daily spent. 


Ob, doubting souls, still asking, “Is this best ?” 
And, “Is there nothing more beyond 2” be still; 

Make glad your narrow sphere, and leave the rest 
To him who guides and holds us where he will. 


No royal roses bloom on desert sand ; 
Well, be content and sing; beyond your sight 
Life’s little summer 0’er, a radiant land, 
Passinz all tropic splendors, waits your flight. 





——— 


Selections. 


THE EMPEROR'S NEW ROSE, 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF LYING, 








{From the German of Hars Christian Andersen.) 





Many years ago there lived an Emperor who was 
so inordinately fond of dress that he gave all his ¢jme 
and thought to the invention of magnificent apparel, 
He bad a new robe for every hour in the day, and as 
in other courts, one would usually say, The King is in 
the Council-Chamber, here one had always to say, 
The Emperor is in the wardrobe. 

In the great city where he dwelt, many foreigners 
arrived every day. One day came two impostors, 
who announced themselves as weavers, and said that 
they ceuld make the most wonderful fabric that had 
ever been conceived by man. For not only were the 
colors and the patterns singularly beautiful. but the 
garments that were made of it had this wonderful 
peculiarity, that they were invisible to every man 
who, through stupidity or faithlessness, was unwor- 
thy of the office which he held. “ That were surely 
an invaluable garment,” said the Emperor. «If I 
had it, I could discern which of my servants were 
worthy of their trust.” And he gave the weavers a 
large sum of money that they might immediately 
commence their work. They demanded also the 
finest silk and the purest gold thread, but they put all 
that into their own bag, and went to work upon an 
empty loom, where not a thread was to be seen. 

Aji the men in the city knew the peculiarity of this 
fabric, and each was curious to discover how knavish 
or how stupid his neighbor might be. The Emperor 
soon became impatient to know how the work was 
going on; but whom of all his attendants could he 
trust? “TI willsend my venerable old minister,” he 
said at length ; “ he at least understands his business, 
and is far from being a fool.” So the good old minis- 
ter went into the hall where the weavers were at 
work over their empty loom. “God help us!’ said 
the old man, rubbing his eyes. “I can see nothing 
atall. AmTignorant? Am I unworthy of my office? 
No, = will never do to confess that I could not see the 
cloth.’ 

Both weavers begged him to come near and exam- 
ine the curious pattern. 

“Oh, it is elegant, charming !” replied the old man, 
looking through his spectacles. ‘ Yes, I will say to 
my master that it pleases me well.” 

The Emperor soon sent another honorable states- 
man to see how the work went on. It happened to 
him precisely as to the other. 

“Jam not stupid,” said the man. “It must be 
that I amdishonest. But that will not do for people 
to know.” So he praised the brilliant colors which he 
could not see, and assured the weavers of his un- 
bounded admiration. 

At last the Emperor himself desired to see the. 
wonderful fabric while it was still upon the loom. 
Followed by a throng of attendants he entered the 
chamber, where the impostors were weaving away | 


with all their might without either warp or woot, 
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“Ts it not magnificent?” said the two old states- 
men who had been there before. “Behold, your 
Majesty, the beauty of the design! the brilliancy of 
the colors!” Andthey gazed admiringly at the loom, 
each believing that everybody but himself could see 
the cloth. 

“What!” thought the Emperor, “TI see nothing. 
AmfIa feol? AmTzunworthy to be Emperor? Tnat 
is frightful, indeed.” 

“Oh! itis very beautiful,” said he. “It has my 
highest approbation.” And he nodded approvingly at 
the empty loom, for he dared not say that he saw 
nething in it. A murmur of admiration went through 
the staring crowd, and every one advised that the 
Emperor should wear this magnificent garment io the 
grand procession that was about to take place. All 
night before the procession the lights were burning 
in the weavers’ room, and every one knew that they 
were making the Emperor’s new robe. They took 
down the cloth from the loom, they cut with great 
scissors in the air; they sewed with needles and 
thread; and at last they said: ‘The mantle is 
ready.”” The Emperor now came in with his knights ; 
the deceivers adjusted the folds of his imaginary rai- 
ment ; the chamberlains who were to carry the train, 
stooped to lift it from the ground, and held their hands 
aloft as if they were bearing something in the air. 
So the Emperor walked forth beneath the splendid 
canopy, and every one in the streets and at the win- 
dows cried : “ How inimitable is the Emperor’s new 
robe!” For every one knew its story, and therefore 
no imperial mantle had ever won such universal 

raise. 
ar But he has no robe on,” said a little child at last. 
“Lord! hear what the innocent says!” cried the 
father. Andgthe words of the child passed from meuth 
to mouth thréugh the crowd. “He Aas no robe on,” 
said, at last, the whole people. And when it came 
to the Emperor’s ears, it seemed to him that they 
were 1ight.— Elsie Thalheimer, in The Neophyte. 





“STAND LIKE AN ANVIL.” 


“Sranp like an anvil!” when the strokes 
Of stalwart strength fall fierce and fast ; 

Storms but more deeply root the oaks, 
Whose brawny arms embrace the biast. 


“Stand like an anvil!” when the sparks 
Fly far and wide, a fiery shower; 

Virtue and truth must still be marks 
Where malice proves its want of power. 


“Stand like an anvil !’’ when the bar 
Lies red and glowing on its breast ; 
Duty shall be life’s leading star, 
And conscious innocence its rest. 


“ Stand like an anvil!” when the sound 
Of ponderous hammers pains the ear ; 
Thine be the still and stern rebound 
Of the great heart that cannot fear. 


“Stand like an anvil!” noise and heat 
Are born of earth and die with time ; 
The soul, like God, its source and seat, 
Is solemn, still, serene, sublime. 
— Bishop Doane. 


A JUST REBUKE. 


Dr. Howe's report upon the sanitary condition of 
the Massachusetts troops at Washington contains the 
following incident : 

“There will be many captains like one whom I 
could pame in the Massachusetts Fifth—the stalwart 
man, every inch of whose six feet is of soldier stamp ; 
the captain who eschews hotel dinners, and takes 
every meal with his men, eating only what they eat ; 
who is their resolute and rigid commander When on 
duty, but their kind and faithful companion and friend 
when off duty ; who lies down with them upon the 
bare ground or floor, andif there are not blankets 
enough for all, refuses to use one himself; who often 
gets up in the night and draws the blankets over any 
half covered sleeper, and carries water to any one who 
may be feverish and thirsty; the man who is like a 
father as well as a captain of his soldiers. 

“ He is the man who administered that stern rebuke 
the other day to the upstart West Point Cadet sent to 
drill the company. The first day the Cadet inter- 
larded his orders with oaths—his commands with 
curses. Themen complained to their Captain. ‘Vi 
stop that to-morrow,’ says he. The next day’s drill 
begins, and the Cadet begins to swear at the soldiers. 
‘ Please not swear at my men, sir,’ says the Captain. 
‘What do you know about the drill?’ says the Cadet, 
‘and what can you do about my swearing?’ ‘Sir,’ 
says the Captain, sternly, ‘ I know this, and you ought 
to knew it—swearing is forbidden by the army regu- 
lations, and if you continue to break the rule, I'll order 
my men to march off the ground, and they'll obey me, 
and leave you to swear alone.’ The Cadet took the 
rebuke, and swore no more at that company.” 


REFUGE FROM STRIFE. 


I Ave all along been vastly too much disquieted 
by the misconstruction of those who did not compre- 
hend me, and have suffered much, both from the 
fatigue of refuting and explaining the same thing a 
hundred times over, and from the vexation felt in 
finding that in spite of every effort there is a charac- 
ter assigned my views the very reverse of every 
principle by which I am actuated. But why should 
the opposition of men thus affect me? Does it sot 
test my belief in the reality of an all-perfect mind, 
that is now looking on when I suffer so painfully from 
the adverse understanding of the limited and subor- 
dinate minds by which I am surrounded? Would it 
not nebly accredit my faith in God that in quiet com- 
muni¢n with him I found a resting-place when sorely 
urged by the strife of tongues? To him may [ at all 
times patiently commit my cause, and be still in the 
thought that he is my God. Let me consider him 
who endured not merely the controversy of adverse 
judgments, but of adverse wilis, the contradiction of 
sinners, and let me not be weary nor faint in my mind. 
“Tfany man among you seemeth to be religious, and 











} bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, 


that man’s religion is vain."—Dr. Chalmers. 





SHAIL WE LAY IT TO HEART? 


Bisnop Srurson lately preached in Chicago a ser- 
mon on the war. It is published in The North- 
western, and from it we take the followiag extract: 
“ As a nation it would seem that we have failed to do 
our duty to the other nations of the world. There are 
two ways of resisting evil: one, by moral effort, act- 
ing upon the mind. When this will net snffice, then 
the otheris used, and convulsions come. I think God 
raised this nation up to be a pattern of piety in our- 
selves, and to bear the truth abroad through the 
nations of the world. The peculiar circumstances of 
our history show this. We have been given such a 
land for the accumulation of wealth as has never yet 
been given to any people. But when the call is made 
for men and means for missionary purposes, we have 
them not to spare. But now it seems we have the 
men and the means to pour out freely for war; 
$8,000,000 is said to have been destroyed at Norfolk ; 
it is probable this is an excessive estimate, but who 
can estimate the hundreds of millions this war will 
cost? The millions we would not use for God he is 
now suffering to be destroyed.” 





THE WORTH OF PATRIOTISM. 


know now, and the knowledge is worth more 
then tt has cost, that patriotism is, with the American 
people, more than a name; and that there is among 
us a spirit of loyalty to the emblem of the nation’s 
honor. Independently of what other good God may 
bring out of these turmoils and contests, one blessed 
result is already apparent, namely : that we have a 
government and that we are a nation. Inthe nervous 
lines of Whittier, which seem as appropriate as if 
written for the occasion— 


East, West. and North the shout is heard 
Of freemen rising for the right ; 

Each valley hath its rallying word, 
Each hill its signal light. 


O’er Massachusetts’ rocks of gray : 
The strengthening light of freedom shines ; 
Rhode Isiand’s Narragansett Bay, 
And Vermont’s snow-hung pines. 


Hudson's frowning palisades 
Fito Alleghany’s laureled crest ; 
O’er lakes and prairies, streams and glades, 
It shines upon the West. 


peed on the light to those who dwell 

‘ In slavery’s land of woe and sin, 

And through the blackness of that hell 
Let heaven’s own light break in. 


Advocate and Journal, 





THE IRON DUKE oon THE CONNAUGHT 


Dvnrine the Peninsular war an Irish regiment from 
Connaught became notorious for the unscrupulous 
manner in which they plundered the inhabitants of 
Portugal and Spain wherever the British army 
marched or encamped, but were also distinguished 
for their pluck. Wellington at last became so exas- 
perated by their lawless conduct that he had the regi- 
ment paraded for the purpose of striking them with 
terror by having every tenth man shot. Before giving 
such a bloody order, however, he wished to state his 
reasons for it, and began to address the regiment 
thus: “ You are thieves, robbers, cut-throats, vaga- 
bonds—everything but cowards.” This compliment 
to their courage, although at the expense of every 
other-virtue, so pleased the regiment that they at 
once gave three cheers with such a burst ef enthu- 
siasm as quite overwhelmed the Iron Duke, and look- 
ing at them a moment in silence he turned his hozse 
and rode away without saying another word. 





A few weeks afterwards, in a battle on which the 
fate of the campaign depended, it became necessary 
to dislodge a large body of French troops from a strong 
position om an eminence, and the perilous job was 
intrusted to the Connaught regiment. On receiving 
the order to charge, they rushed up the hill in the 
face of a terrible fire, sprang like tigers upon the foe, 
swept them across the high table-land, and drove 
them down the declivity into the river Tagus. As 
they were hurling the heavy masses of the French 
down the hill, the maneuvers of the army brought 
Wellington near, and catching sight of him, the regi- 
ment yelled, as with one voice, “‘ What think ye of 
the Connaught boys now?” The Duke replied by 
lifting his hat, and from that day he looked with grim 
leniency ujon the foibles of a “ Connaught boy.” 





A RACE FOR LIFE. 


WHILE on our way to McGregor the other day, on 
the steamer Milwaukee, we made the acquaintance 
of one of our fellow-passengers, who had just escaped 
from the Southern Confederacy. Many of our citi- 
zens know him well, as he was once in business here. 
We will give the narrative in his own words as near 
as possible : 

You see I had been doing a heavy wholesale and 
retail provision business in the city of Augusta, 
Georgia, for two years, and was getting along with the 
inhabitants very smoothly, until a little cireumsiance 
transpired last fall which incited the populace against 
me. I had taken more or less interest in political af- 
fairs while I lived there, and, asmuch from policy as 
anything else, adopted a conservative Southern view 
of matters. Iwasa strong Bell and Everett man, 
and when the State Convention was in session, I was 
mentioned as one of the state electors. 

As it was known that I came from Dubuque, some 
6f my constituents wrote to the latter city for infor- 
mation as to my political antecedents. The letter 
was addressed to one of the prominent law firms of 
Dubuque, and fer some unaccountable reason an- 
swered in such a manner as to direct the deepest in- 
digeation of the community where I lived against me. 
They were informed that I was a loud-reouthed Abo- 
litionist, and stumped the state for Fremont. Within 
a short time of the receipt of that letter, my house was 
surrounded by an infuriated mob, eager to wreak a 
blind vengeance on me. I appealed to the Mayor, 
who was a warm personal friend of mine, for protec- 
tion. He responded by calling out the eatire police 
force to disperse the rabble. 

Myself and son-in-law stood all that night at the 
head of the first flight of stairs, in my house, with fire- 
arms and axes, resolved to sell our lives as dearly as 
possible, should the miscreants break in. My brave 
wife knew no fear, and would not leave my side, 
although I entreated her to do so. She seemed 
nerved to desperation by cur common danger, and 
ready to face all, and sacrifice her life, if necessary, in 
defense of our home. 

The people were pacified at last when they found 
us too resolute to be imposed on, and after a short 
time I was allowed to pursue my business as usual. 
I satisfied them apparently that I did not entertain 
principles repugnant to their peculiar views, and con- 
vinced them that the intormation they had received 
was a tissue of falsehoods ; yet there ever after lurked 
among them a suspicion of my loyalty to the South. 
Thus we lived through the wiater, the community 
daily becoming raore excited and bitter against those 
who did net coincide to the letter with the damnable 
opinions that then ruied the hour. 

In iljustration of this I will only cite one instance. 
A party of merchants were discussing the impending 
crisis one afternoon in a stere not far from mine, 
when one of my neighbors made the fullowing remark : 
“ Gentlemen, we must be careful and not underrate 
the strength ofthe enemy.” That same night a com- 
mittee called upon him and asked himif he made such 
a remark, when he replied, “Yes, and I do not see the 
haim init. Itis one of the first lessons in military 
strategy not to underrate the power ofthe enemy.” 
His explanation availed him nothing. He was seized 
and one si¢e of his head and faee shaved clear of the 
hair and whiskers. Then the newly barbered portions 
were danbed with tarand feathers. He then received 
forty lashes, and was given to understand that he had 
twelve hours in which to make himself scarce. 

This was not an isolated instance. Deeds of vio- 
lence were of daily occurrence, and many times they 
resulied in the death of the victim. With such a 
state of society boiling around me, I naturally felt 
anxious to reméve my family beyend all chance of 
injury. Finally, when they had for some time been 
drafting troops from the city for Jeff. Davis’s army, 
I foresaw the time when I would be called on, and 
determined to remove my wife and children to the 
North. Istarted off with them, ostensibly to go to 
another place, and took them to Ailanta, where I 
bought through tickets for tacm and sent them for- 
ward, while I returned to Augusta to close up my 
business. 

I continued in my trade there for a short time, en- 
ceavoring to convert my property into funds which 
would be current in Iowa. I dared not purchase 
gold at the banks myself, for fear of attracting the 
attention of the Vigilance Committee. No one was 
allowed to leave the country openly. Through the 
friendship of a young man named Powers, who had 
been boarding with me, I purchased some current 
funds, perhaps $400. He was a bookseller from Ohio 
who had been selling a work entitled “ Cotton is 
King,” and was not suspected of fostering liberal sen- 
timents. It was through his services and friendship 
mainly that I escaped. ; 

One afternoon an Orderly Sergeant came into my 
ccunting-100m, and informed me it woutd be necessa- 
ry, in accordance with a recent requisition from Mont- 
gomery, for me to enlist. I saw it would not do to 
hesitate an instant, and therefore manifested great 
readiness and even eagerness to join. I was toid I 
could have wy chcice between infantry and cavalry, 
and I must meet my comrades that night at the armo- 
ry. I chose to join the cavalry, and at the appointed 
hour was on hand to enroll my name. I was very 
zealous apparently in my wishes to fight the Aoli- 
tionists, and by skillfully guarding my speech led my 
comrades to believe I was the best secessionist of 
them all, and the Sergeant presented me with a splen- 
cid Colt’s navy revolver, which had been stolen from 
the United States. I requested him to load it for me, 
as I was rot posted on that sort of thing. He did so. 
Those five charges are still in the barrels, and so help 
me, they shall never be fired off unt'l they are dis- 
charged in the streets of Augusta, and one of them 
into the body of the Sergeant who loaded it. 

I got away from the armory and hurried home, 
where I found Powers making preparations to go 
Noith by the next train, which left at hali-past ten 
that night. I told him I must get away from Augus- 
ta that night at any cost. Iasked him to take my 
carpet-bag on board the train, and if I did not call for 
it at a certain time, to send it tv my family in Du- 
bugue. He said he would do so. 

I locked up my store and house—the one complete- 
ly furnished from top to bottom, and the other con- 
taining $9,000 worth of goods, which I was obliged 
to leave behind to fall into the hands of the rebels. 

I then repaired to the depot nearly an hour before 
the time for the departure of the train, and secreted 
myself uncer the rear platform of the rear car, on a 
cross-piece which connected the wheels. Grasping 
my pistol in my hand and resolving to shoot the first 
man who discevered me, I waited for events. 

Scon after I had gained this position, the Vigilance 
Committee came inte the depot. They were a party 
of men appointed to see that no Northern man went 
away on the train, and to exercise a general surveil- 
lance over all suspicious characters. If they discov- 
ered a Northern man, he was taken out, whipped, and 
forced to enlist. If they found one who had enlisted 
alreacy, it fared worse for him. He was whipped 
and otherwise maltreated, and then usually shot, so 
I knew what my fate would be if I wasdetected. As 
the hour for starting drew near, my suspense was 
agonizing in the extreme. Finally a little incident 
eccuired Which probably insured my salvation from 
their clntches. The committee went through the cars 
after the passengers were seated, and closely ques- 
tioned and scrutinized every individual. In one car 
they found an old man who answered to the descrip- 
tion of a man who had been tarred and feathered at 
Savannah and shipped off. Appended to the dispatch 
describing him, was this Christian injunction, “ If you 
catch him, give him hell.” 

One of the ruffians lifted his gray locks and saw 
the tar still adhering to his brow, where he had been 
unable to remove it. He fairly yelled with delight. 
“Here’s the old devil! Now we've got him!” etc. 
They then dragged him from the car to the platform 
outside, although they did not know of a thing he had 
done amiss. 

“Gentlemen,” said the aged man respectfully, “I 
am an old man, and do not know that I ever did any 
man wrong. All I ask is the privilege of getting 
home to my family. I beg that you will release me.” 

They laughed his entreaties to scorn, and bore him 
away in the dark, screaming and yelling like demons, 
doubtless to torture him with scourges, and perhaps 
to murder him, as they have so many before him. 
During all this time I lay within a dozen feet of on 
of the party, expecting every moment I a hi 
discovéred by some unlucky fiend. It is well for him 
and me that he did not, for that would have been the 
signal for his Fae I would have shot as many as 
= — = aie eved out of the depot slowly 

d a curve, and when it was out of the range of 
peg + Id d from my perch and clam- 
the depot lamps, roppe 

d upon the rear platform of the car. Going into 
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the be t over my face in order to escape recognition. 
wp sleep I escaped the attention and remarks 
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of my townsmen, many 0 hed Atl e 
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906 miles frem Aveousta. If I could get beyond there 





J knew I was comparatively safe, as there was no 


telegraph between that place and Chattanooga, though 
there was one from Augusta to Atlanta. 

It was daylight when we left Atlanta, so that fur. 
ther concealment was impossible. My fellow-pas. 
sengers expressed considerable surprise at seeing me, 
and were anxious to know where I was going. [I 
informed them that I was going to Chattanooga as 
usual, to purchase a large quantity of bacon, in which 
I was dealing extensively. Many of my acquaint- 
ances, whom I knew to be in the same business, were 
also going after bacon, beef, pork, flour, grain, and 
such other provisions as we were forced to purchase 
in the more Northern states. 

We all talked secession loudly, wore cockades, and 
invoked destruction on the Federal Government, and 
none were more violent in the discussions thanI. It 
was my only alternative. I was fleeing for life, and 
the merest hair might turn the race against me. 
When we arrived at Chattanooga, we found the 
market almost as high as at Augusta, so we concluded 
to go on as far as Nashville. There we found the 
Commissary of the Confederate army had fairly skinned 
the town of everything worth having in the way of 
provisions, so there was nothing left for us but to go 
on as far as Louisville, where we could obtain an 
unlimited supply at reasonable rates. 

There were five cars of us all going for provisions, 
At last we arrived in Louisville, but found to our dis. 
appointment (?) that inducements were so small fot 
buying there, that the only alternative left was to go 
to the great fountain-head at Cincinnati and buy what 


every soul of us, and got aboard of the cars for Cin- 
cinnati. 
Just before the train was to start, an old man arosé 


how you all feel, but I thank God I am on free soil 
once more.” Oh! you should have heard the shout 
that then went up. Everyman of us had been fleeing 
from the Southern Confederacy, and dared not avow 
it to each other. We ail got out of the cars again, on 
the platform, and there reireshed our throats for once 
with three loud cheers fur FREEDOM.—Dudbugque 
Daily Times, May 12th. 





THE RIGHT EXAMPLE TO SET. 


Wuen the war broke out, an emine»t lawyer of this 
city said to his wife, who is the daughter of an ex- 
Judge, and a descendant of many brave officers and 
soldiers : “ M——, I am going to the war—what think 
you of it?” “ What think I of it?” she replied; “I 
think you ought to go anc do your duty manfally, and 
I respect and admire you move thanever because you 
wish to go.”  “ But who wili support you and take 
care of our boy; and what if lam killed?” “I will 
support myseif and our child, teaching him to revere 
the parent who was ieady to give his life and sacri- 
fice his happiness in defense of his country ; and if he 
were old enough I would arm him to go too.” 

Such is the right spirit for a true American woman 
to show in this trying hour.— Commercial Advertiser 








LINES ON A SKELETON. 


Tuk following poem appeared in The London Morning Chron- 
icle, about fifty years since-anonymous. <A reward of fifty 
guineas failed to discover the author, ard its authorship hag 
never been ascertained. We believe the whole of it is comprised 
in the five stanzas: 

Behold this ruin! ’Twas a skull 

Once of etheria! spirit full ; ‘ 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat ; 

This space was thought’s mysterious seat. 
What beauteous visions filied this spot ; 
What dreams of pieasure long forgo:! 
Nor hope, nor love, nor joy, nor fear, 

Has left one trace of record here. 


Beneath this moldering canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye. 

But start not at the dismal void, 

Nor sigh for greatness thus destroyed. 

If with no lawleés fire it gleamed, 

But through the dews of kindness beamed, 
That eye shall be for ever bright, 

When stars and suns are sunk in night. 


Within this hollow cavern hung 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue. 

If falsehcod’s honey it disdained, 

And where it could not praise was chained ; 
If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke ; 

This silent tongue shall p!ead for thee 
When time unvails eternity. 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine, 
Or with its envied rubies shine? 

To hew the rock or wear the gem, 
Can littlefnow avail to thein ; 

But if the page of truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 
These hands a richer meed shal! claim 
Than all that wait on weedth or fame. 


Avails it whether bare of sed 

These feet the paths of duty trod ? 

It from the bowers of ease they tied, 

To seek affliction’s humble shed; 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurned, 
And home to virtue’s cot returned; 
These feet with angel’s wings shail vie, 
And tread the palace of the sky. 





THEY DO PRAY S§0. 


A Lapy born and reared in the South, but for many 
years a resident of Iowa, was lately deploring this 
uphappy sectional stiife, and the sad fate apparently 
reserved for the home and friends of her youth. Her 
daughter tried to console her by remarking that 
Southerners were brave and would fight manfully for 
their altars, their firesides, and their native land, 
and would, perhaps, be victorious. “Oh, yes,” re- 
plied the lady, “I know the Sou‘herners are brave, 
and will fight bravely—dut these Yankees do pray 
so.” For illustration: Dr.'Thompson, pastor of Second 
Presbyterian church, Cincinnati, relates that he was 
recently seated in his study, when a gentleman re- 
quested an interview, whicy was granted. He came 
to discuss the affairs of the cvuuatry, expressing his 
anxicty about its condition, and at length requested 
the Doctor to pray for the Republic and forhim. The 
Doctor of course complied, and after further conver- 
sation on this theme, the gentleman requested the 
minister to pray with him, They knelt upon the 
floor, and the visitor, in a devout and eloquent peti- 
tion, invoked the aid and protection of the Almighty 
in the struggle in which the Republic is involved, 
‘“« My visitor,’ said Dr. Thompson, “ was Major-Gen 
eral George B. McClelland. It was the most touch 
ing and unaffected incident I ever witnessed.”—Re- 
hgious Herald. 





GENERAL SCOTT. 


The Albany Evening Journal thus discourses of 
the noble old veteran : 

“It may be a morbid faith, but we have had from 
the beginning no fears but that Scott would be spared 
in the fullness of his unequaled powers until the con- 
troversy between Loyalty and Treason has been set- 
tled. It seemed patent to us that the glorious old 
chieftain could not be called away until his work was 
ended; that one more act—the noblest, sublimest of 
all—was yet to be achieved ; and that the order to 
march hence would come only when the conflict was 
ended and the victory won. It cannot be that he 
who has been so long her pride and stay will be suf- 
fered to close his eyes for the last timeupon a country 
convulsed by strife and rent by civil war. We prefer 
to believe that a kinder fate awaits him: that he will 
live to be crowned with a still brighter hale of glery— 
live to be biessed by the millions whose liberties he 
has snatched from death. 

“Glorious old man! With what a heroic front he 
meets the bloody issue! With what a calm constancy 
he works out the great problem of the campaign! 
With what enduring patience he weaves the web of 
strategy, and with what consummate cunning he in- 
velves his victims in its meshes! With what untiring 
vigor does he toil at his great task—with what sub- 
lime forgetfulness of self does he dedicate the strength 
of his declining days to his country! 

“If the task is completed—if the mission is fulfilled 
—if he shall go down to his grave blessed by a peaceful 
and united country—who of all the men who have 
adorned our history will be so worthy to repose beside 
the hallowed dust of Washington ?” 





THE THIRD REGIMENT OF MAINE. 


Tuts Regiment is formed from companies filled by 
men of the towns on the Kennebec River, and is com- 
manded by Col. Howard, late Military Professor at 
West Point. Col. Howard is a native of Leeds, in 
Kennebec county, and knows the men ofhis command. 
This gallant officer graduated at West Point a few 
years since, the second of his class. His competitos 
be young Lee of Virginia, who by grace came out 


st. 

It was the intention of Lieut. Howard, before the 
breaking out of the present troubles, to have resigned 
his commission in the army, as he had long contem= 
plated yee be minister of the Gospel. His read- 
ing of late had been in that direction, and his friends 
expected the coming autumn would have found him 
a candidate for holy orders. His strong adherence ta 
duty caused him to abandon his clerical aspirati 
and at the request of gentlemen in authority at Au- 
gusta, he tendered his resignation in the regular 
army, and accepted the command of the Third Regi. 
ment of his native state. 

This youthful officer goes forth with his regiment 
strong in the conviction of a solemn duty he owes to 
his country. He has no fear ia his heart; -he has a 
cool head aud sound judgment, and his ranks are 
filled with the best blood of “Old Kennebec.” 





sons and all citizens of Maine will take just 1 
the Third, as full confidence is felt that its duty ofl 
be Its officers 


and well: dons, end men 


we wanted. We all went across the river into Indiana,’ 


and made this remark: “Gentlemen, I don’t know | 
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have the benedictions of hosts of friends in Massa- 
ehusetts.— Boston Transcript. 





SONNET. 


Bap is our youth, for it is ever going, 
Crumbling away beneath our very feet; 
Bad is our life, for onward it is flowing 
In current unperceived because so fleet ; 
Sad are our hopes, for they were sweet in sowing— 

But tares, selfsown, have overtopped the wheat ; 

Sad are our joys, tor they were sweet in blowing— 

And still, oh still, their dying breath is sweet ; 

And sweet is youth, although it hath bereft us 

Of that which made our childhood sweeter still ; 

And sweet is middle life, for it hath left us 

A nearer gcod, to cure an older ill ; 

And sweet are all things when we learn to prize them 
Wot for their sake, but his who grants them or denies 


them. 
—Aubrey De Vere. 








THE LAST HOURS OF SKNATOR DOUGLAS. 


A Cnicaco correspondent thus describes the last 
hours of S:ephen A. Douglas: : ; 

At about 11 o’clock on Sunday morning Bishop 
Dugan called, at the request of friends, to converse 
with Mr. Douglas, who was then, for the first time, 
perfectly rational. Mr. Douglas immediately recog- 
nized the Bishop, and ex;ressed his gratification at 
the visit. Bishop Dugan soon asked : 

(Mr. Douglas, have you been baptized according 
to the rites of any church?’ Mr. Douglas replied: 

“ Never.” 

The Bishop continued: ‘Do you desire to have 
mass said after the ordinances of the holy Catholic 
Church?’ The answer was: 

“No, sir; when I do, I will communicate with you 
freely.” 

The Bishop then turned to Mr. Rhodes and said : 

*Do you think he is fully possessed of his mental 
faculties ?”” Mr. Rhodes replied: “Ido not know; 
perhaps you had better ask him again.”’ The Bishop 
zepeated his question, to which Mr. Douglas an- 
swered in strong, full voice : 

“You perhaps did not understand me. When I 
desire it, I will communicate with you freely.” 

The Bishop then remarked to Mr. Rhodes: “ He is 
undoubtedly in his right mind, and dees not desire my 
Offices.” He then withdrew. 

During the day (Sunday) Mr. Douglas seemed to be 
much better, and strong hopes were entertained of 
this recovery ; he slept some of the day, and in the 
evening seemed much refreshed. Mrs. Douglas and 
Mr. Rhoces remained with hiia during the night. At 
about four o’clock on Monday morning he seemed to 
be much worse, and sank rapidly; his friends were 
sent for, and at the request of Mrs. Douglas, Bishop 
Dugan again visited him. Soon after the Bishop 
entered, he approached the bedside, and addressing 
the patient, said : 

“Mr. Douglas, you know your own condition fully, 
and in view of your approaching dissolution, do you 
desire the ceremony of extreme unction to be per- 
formed ?” 

Mr. Douglas replied : 

“No, I have no time to discuss these things now.” 

The Bishop then withdrew. After he had gone, 
Mrs. Douglas requested Mr. Rhodes to ask her hus- 
band if he desired the ministrations of any other cler- 

yman. Mr. Rhodes then said to Mr. Douglas: 

“Do you know the clergymen of this city?” To 
which Mr. Douglas replied : 

“‘ Nearly every one of them.” 

Mr. Rhodes—** Do you wish to have either or any 


subjeets ?”’ 

Mr. Douglas—“ No, I thank you.” 

Soon after this, about 5 o'clock, he desired to have 
his position in bed chaaged, the blinds opened, and 
the windows raised. Mr. Rhodes lifted him to an 
easier posture, where he could look out upon the 
street, and drinkin the fresh morning air. For afew 
moments he seemed to gain new life. Then he be, 
gan to sink away; his eyes partially closed, and in 
slow and measured cadence, with considerable pause 
between each accent, he uttered : 

“ Death !—Death!!—Death!!!” 

After this he seemed to revive slightly, and Mr. 
Rhodes asked him whether he had any message to 
send to his mother or sister Sarah, or his boys 
« Robby’ and “Stevie,” to which he made no re- 

ly, evidently not understanding the question. Mrs. 

ouglas then placed her arms around his neck, and 
said : 

“My dear, do you know Cousin Dan?” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

Mrs. Deuglas continued : 

Your boys, Robby and Stevie, and your mother 
and sister Sarah—have you any message for them?” 

The dying man replied : 

“TELL THEM TO OBEY THE LAWS AND SUP- 
PORT THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES.” 

At about 5 o’clock Dr. Miller came into the room, 
and, noticing the open shutters and windows, in- 
quired— 

‘““Why have you all these windows raised and so 
much light?” 

Mr. Douglas replied : 

* So that we can have fresh air.” 

At Mr. Douglas’s request, Mr. Rhodes changed the 
dying man’s position again in the bed for the last 
time. He now lay rather down in the middle of the 
bed, upon his left side, his head slightly bent forward 
and off the pillow. His wife sat beside him, holding 
his right hand in both of hers, and leaning tenderly 
over him, sobbing. Mr. Rhodes remarked to Mrs. 
Douglas, 

“Tam afraid he does not lie comfortable ;”’ in reply 
to which Mr. Douglas said : 

“He is—very comfortable.” 

These were his last intelligible words. From 5 
o'clock he was speechless, but evidently retained his 
consciousness. When, a few moments before his 
death, his wife leaned lovingly over him and sob- 
bingly asked, “ Ilusband, do you know me? will you 
kiss me 2” he raised his eyes and smiled, and though 
too weak to speak, the movements of the muscles of 
dis mouth evinced that he was making an almost 
dying struggle to comply with the request. 

His death was calm aud peaceful; a few faint 
breaths after 9 o'clock ; a slight rattling of his throat ; 
@ short, quick, convulsive shudder, and Stephen A. 
Douglas had passed from time into eternity. 


GROOMING A HORSE, 


Tue following from The American Agriculturist 
will be found very useful to a large number of our 
readers : 

“What do you give your horses to keep them in 
such fine condition?” asked a young farmer of his 
neighbor, whose team of bays were the pride of their 
“ Oats, 
carrots, and plenty of drush,” was the reply. There 
is little need of insisting on the necessity of good 
food, and plenty of it, to have a horse remain vigor- 
ous. Every one knows that bone and sinew and 
‘muscle are manufactured from hay, oats, corn, etc., 
and that the raw material must be supplied to prodace 





makes a fine horse the universal favorite he is. 
But the important part which the skin bears in the 
animal economy, and the necessity of properly cleans- 
ing and keeping it in healthy condition, are not 
fully appreciated. Rough staring coats, ‘ grease’ or 
* scratches,’ inflammations, and a whole catalogue 
ef diseases, find their origin in neglect of proper 
grooming. 

The skin of the horse, like that of other animals, 
not only affords protection to the parts within, but 
by the pores affords an outlet to a large part of the 
waste of the body. In outdoor life, the natural state 
of the horse, this membrane becomes thickened and 
tough, capable of resisting changes of temperature ; 
and by continual exercise the pores are kept open, 
giving fiee exit to all the exhalations. Byt this 
alone will not give the smooth glossy coat which adds 
80 greatly to the animal's beauty. Confining the 
horse to the stable, as is generally done for at least 
part of the year, renders his skin tender, especially 
when he is kept warmly blanketed. 

Expose him now to great change of temperature ; 
take him out and drive him until heated, return him 
to the stable, and let him stand uncared for over 
night, even for an hour, the sensitive skin is rapidly 
chilled by the evaporation of the sweat, the pores are 
suddenly closed, and often a cold, a rheumatic stiff- 
ness, or other disorder, results. Proper grooming 

revents this, by toughening the skin, keeping it in 

ealithy action, equalizing the circulation, removing 
obstruction from the pores, and what is of great im- 
portance, by rousing the action of the muscles at the 
Surface, in some measure compensates for the want 
of exercise consequent upon stable life. 

Currying and brushing should not be done in the 
stable; the dust and scurf will be scattered in the 
manger to mix with the horse-feed, besides keeping 
the stable uncleanly. Take the animal into the open 
air, tie him securely, and handle him so gently that 
he will enjoy, rather than dread, the application of 
the comb and brush. A sharp curry-comb, roughly 
scraped over the tender skin, is anything but pleasant, 
as the shrinking and resisting animal will soon show. 
Apply this instrument lightly, and depend mainly on 
the free use of the brush. Begin at the head, and 
pee the comb lightly up and down, until the dandruff 

8 all loosened, and remove it with the brush. - Be 
ont around the edges of the foretop and the 
ne. 

It is a good plan to sponge off the head and ears, 
using but little water, smoothing the hair down to its 
age position. In going over the back, quarters, 
in i etc., use the comb in ome hand and the brush 

© other, working lightly apd quickly. Take much 





ns where the skin lies in folds, as at the union of 
ie legs with the body ; let every part be made thor- 


oughly free from dust and dandruff. Finish by rub- 
bing down vigorously with wisps of straw, until the 
hair “ shines like a bottle ;"’ an extra smoothing touch 
may be put on with a woolen cloth. Do not fear all 
this trouble ; it will be more than repaid in the ex- 
tra looks and spirit of the horse. 





RYLAFD RFBUKING CAREY. 


Ar a meeting of ministers, Mr. Ryland called on the 
young men to name a topic for discussion. Up rose 
Carey, and proposed “ The duty of Christians to at- 
tempt to spread the Gospel among heathen nations.” 
The venerable preacher sprang to his feet, frowned, 
and thundered out, “ Young man, sit down! When 
God pleases to convert the heathen he will do it 
without your aid or mine!” All the old men of his 
denomination were steadily againsthim. By degrees 
the young men were brought to kis side. While he 
and his family were passing weeks without animal 
food, and with but short provisions of other kinds, he 
prepared a pamphlet on this great theme. Mr. Marsh- 
man says it “displayed extraordinary knowledge of 
the geography, history, and statistics of the various 
countries of the world, and exhibited the greatest 
mental energy, under the pressure of the severest 
poverty.” —London Quarterly. 


THE SOLDIER. 


Tunre years ago, a pious sergeant in the British 
army was mortaliy wounded at the storming of Luck- 
now. His last werds directed his Bible to be given 
to his mother. In it was found a scrap of paper con- 
tainirg these lines of Shakespeare, from “ Henry 
et 





“Every subject’s duty is the king’s; but 
Every subject's soul is hisown. Therefore 
Should every soldier in the wars do as 
Every sick man is his bed, work every 
Mote out of his conscience ; and dying 
So, death is to him advantage ; or not dying, 
The time was blessediy lost, wherein such 
Preparation was gained.” 

It were well if each “ soldier in the wars” of ourown 
army should keep a similar remembrance of the duty 
of working every mote out of his conscience, and 
should use the only possible means to this end, the 
one revealed in him whose blood cleanseth from all 
sin. 





One Wearon Enoven.—All experienced writers 
upon arms for soldiers continue to discountenance 
the use of pistols for privates, and they ridicule the 
idea of knives. In a close fight the bayonet must be 
the means of attack and defense; and, say the of- 
ficers, the skillful use of one weapon is quite as much 
as the volunteers are likely to become perfected in. 
Tre bayonet is the favorite weapon of the French. 
As against the Mexicans the bowie-knife is powerful 
and efficient ; but in this war nobody need expect to 
fight with Mexicans, and before the knife can be of 
any use, the soldier must climb over pointed bayonets. 








Foreign Miscellany. 
AMERICAN PATRIOTISM IN PARIS. 


Paris, May 20, 1861. 
To tHE Epitors or THE INDEPENDENT: 

Crossing over from Brighton, where I had held mission- 
ary meetings, I passed the last Sabbath in Paris, and 
preached in the American chapel. A day or two previous. 
two or three scores uf Americans were invited to assem- 
ble at the rooms of Mr. Sanford, the U. 8. Embassador to 
Belgium, now here on his way to his new post. : Stirring 
patriotic speeches were made by Mr. Strong of New York, 
who was chairman, and by Dr. McClintock, and others, 
and $4,000 were subscribed on the spet to purchase can- 
non for the American Government, andit was not doubted 
that $2,000 more would be added, by gentlemen in Paris 
who were not present and by the Lapies. It was not the 
fruit of any angry ebullition, but of a deep and tearful de- 
termination to do all in their power for their loved native 
land, now so sorely wronged and disgraced before the 
Christian world, not to say the heathen world, by infatu- 
ated rebels, for the support of a system which heathen- 
dom hardly parallels. 

The lowest subscription on this occasion was literally 
and emphatically at the head of the list, as was that of 
the widow’s mites in the Gospel. It was from Dr. Mac- 
gowan, an excellent missionary physician from China, 
who, with a fine patriotic speech, modestly apologized for 
the smaliness of his contribution, by stating that he is 
away from his post on account of ill health, and not to be 
burdensome to his society while absent from his work, 
he is delivering lectures on Japan and China, when able 
to do so, to obtain bread for himself and his family ; and 
from his little pittance his country must share. 

The astcnishing energy and devotion of the free states: 
at last so thoroughly roused, awaken the deepest joy and 
gratitude of their sons and daughters abroad, and com- 
mand the profound respect of foreign nations. Let our suf- 
fering countrymen keep in mind that they are now reap- 
ing only the legitimate fruit of slavery, bitter as it is, and 
never more provoke high heaven by guilty compromises 
with the relentless monster. If they must still wear the 
galling yoke of the hard bondage that has so long enthrall- 
ed them, to what purpose are these sacrifices of treasure, 
and it may be of blood, so freely poured out? 

Truly yours, J. PERKINS. 





The British Museum.—The estimate of the sum 
required to defray the salaries and expenses of the British 
Museum, iscluding the amount required for buildings, 
furniture, fittings, etc., for the year ending 3lst March, 
1862, is £100,414. The total number of persons admitted 
to view the general collections, exclusive of readers, was 
517,895 in 1859, and 536,939 in 1860. The visitors to the 
reading-room have increased from 53,567 in 1855 to 127,- 
763 in 1860. Last year there were 5,339 more readers 
than in 1859. The average last year was 437 readers per 
day ; each reader consulting, on an average, nine volumes 

erday. The number of volumes added to the library 
ast year amounts to 30,949, including music, maps, and 
newspapers, The total number of additions made to the 
departments of zoology, geology, and mineralogy, during 
the past year, is above 45,250. 


The New Post-Office Savings-Banks Act.—On Monday 
this important act, which received the royal assent on 
Friday, was issued. The object of the statute, as de 
clared by the preamble, is to enlarge the facilities now 
available for the deposit of small savings, and to make 
the general post-ofhce available for that purpose, and to 
give the direct security of the state to every such depos- 
itor for repayment of all moneys so deposited, together 
with the interest thereon. There are fifteen clauses in 
the act to carry out the preamble. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, with the consent of the treasury, may direct such of 
his cfficers as he shall think fit to receive deposits for 
remittance to the general office, and to repay the same 
under regulations to be prescribed. The deposits are to be 
entered in a book, and not to be Jess than one shilling. The 
depositors are to be entitled to repayment not later than 
ten days after the demand made, All moneys deposited 
with the Postmaster-General are to be paid to the na- 
tional debt commissioners, and to be repaid to the depos- 
itors threugh the post-office. In the event of the fund to 
be created by the act not being sufficient to meet all 
claims, then the difference to be provided for by the con- 
solidated fund. The interest is to be £2 10s. per cent. per an- 
num. The funds received are to be invested in the Govern- 
ment securities. By the 10th clause, depositors desiring to 
transfer their deposits to other savings-banks, can do so, 
and they can transfer their deposits from other savings- 
banks to the Post-Office Savings-Bank. Upgn request the 
trustees or managers are to give a certificate, wnich cer- 
tificate may be delivered to an officer or to the Postmas- 
ter-General, and thereupon the account is to be trans- 
ferred. All the provisions of the acts now in force re- 
lating to savings-banks as to matters for which no pro- 
vision is made, are to be applicable. The Postmaster- 
General, with the conseat of the treasury, is to make 
regulations, and they may be shortly expected, as to the 
ennual amount to be deposited, and whether married 
women may deposit, and also whether there can be only 
one depositor in savings-banks. 


Saturday Afternoon Addresses to the Higher Classes. 
—Saturday last was the day for the fourth of the special 
addresses to the upper classes at Willis’s Rooms. There 
was again a thronged attendance, the line of carriages 
extending into St. James’s square. Every standing place 
in the large room was occupied. Mr. 8. Blackwood con- 
ducted the service, and read Romans x., making the 
apostie’s statements with regard to salvation by faith the 
basis of the subsequent appeal. The opening remarks 
recognized the presence of the audience as a token that 
all hoped to be saved. Mr. Blackwood exposed the vague 
and delusive notions commonly held in regard to the 
nature and time of this salvation. The address was 
closed in terms of earnest appeal and solemn expostula- 
tion, and it was followed by prayer for the blessing of the 
Holy Spirit on the word spoken. The audience paid the 
most profound attention during the address, and joined 
with fervor in the Lord’s Prayer at the close. It was in- 
timated that by special request another series of ad- 
Gresses will be delivered by Captain Trotter and Mr. 
Blackwood, infthe same place, at the under-mentioned 
dates: Saturday, May 25th ; Thursday, May 30th; Friday, 
June 7th; and Saturday, June 15th; to commence on 
each day at 3 30 P.M. 


A Roving Life.—At Bow-street Police Office on Satur- 
day an elderly man of gentlemanly appearance and ad- 
dress, who stated that his name was Ottley, applied to 
the magistrate under the aa toe. | circumstances: He 
got into the Royal Artillery School at Woolwich by the 
influence of the late Duke of York, and served as an 
officer of Artillery for twenty-one years. Government 
ofiered at that time what was called a “boon” to officers 
who had served for a certain number of years. This was 
the permission to sell their commissions and the grant of 
a ag of land in Canada. He accepted the offer, and 
when be went out to Canada he found that his property 
was fifteen miles from any human habitation ; that the 
road to it lay for the greater part of the year under three 
or four feet o snow ; and that the land itself was per- 
fectly useless to him, being so covered with timber that 
it would require an enormous capital to clear it. He 
then became manager and editor of The Ottawa Adver- 
taser newspaper, after which he removed to Staten Island, 
and became Professor of Mathematics and Military Tac- 
tics at Staten Island College. Subsequently he edited 


The New York Picayune for years, and more receatly 
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he became editor of a newspaper at New Orleans. But 
when the recent disturbances broke out he was required 
to take an oath of allegiance to the new Seuthern 
eownen Confederacy, and to abjure his own country. 

his he retused to do: but finding that several persons 
who had so refused had been hanged on suspicion of 
being abolitionists, and thet others were ignominiously 
expeiled, he was ob:iged to make his escape and return 
toEngland. After an absence of forty years from London 
he could find nene of his old friends, and could get no 
employment Mr. Corrie regretted that he could do no 
more than give him some temporary assistance from the 
pocr-box, and hoped that he might get some emp!oyment 
shortly. 


An Absconder.— The Carnarvon Herald says: 

“Great consternation has seized the inhabitants of this par* 
of the island by the absconding of Mr. Griffith Evans of Caer- 
geilog, corn merchant, to America, leaving debts unpaid amount- 
ing to upwards of £5,000, with scarcely any assets to meet them, 
Frem his position as a Calvinistic Methodist minister, and a 
very popular preacher, his credit stood well in the country ; but 
his sudden exit has created quite a panic among a numerous 
class of iarmers and some respectable tradesmen. He not only 
turned his back upon his creditors in a dishonorable way, but left 
his little children to the mercy of the world—their mother having 
very recently died,” . 

British Disputes with Native Monarchs.—A King 
Fined.— Advices from Benin to March 24th, report that 
Mr. Foote, our consul at Lagos, had been to Abbeokuta 
and Porto Novo, on the Brune, to settle some long-pend- 
ing disputes. The King of Porto Novo would not come 
on board, and a shot was fired ever the town, which re- 
plied by fizing into the ship. She fired five shots into the 
town. and then steamed away. The affair is unfinished; 
the King is to be brought to his senses by a little “ out- 
side pressure.” The Governor of Cape Coast has been 
settling a dispute with the King of Anamaboe. His chiefs 
had been exceeding their authority, by seizing and fining 
natives. His Excellency sent erders to the King to re- 
turn both prisoners and fines; but he only released the 

riscrners, refusing the money ia a “very insulting” reply. 

© obtain an explanation, 100 soldiers were sent. On 
their approach the King jumped out of a window aad 
escaped. His subjects interfered, and induced him to re- 
turp. A palaver wae held, and the King was fined £50 
and costs. 


The King of Dahomey and his “ Grand Custom.”—A 
native missionary, who witnessed the “ grand custom” of 
the King of Dahomey, says that more than 2,000 male 
human beings were slaughtered, and about as many 
ferales and young chi'dren, besides enormous numbers 
of deer, turkey, buzzards, and other fewl. In a commer- 
cial point of view it has also been productive of evil. It 
hes had the effect of, in a great measure, putting a stop 
to trade in that part of the country. Al! the principal 
people have been compelled to repair to the capital, (Abo- 
mey,) ard remain there to witness this custom. In Wydah 
there were few people but women and slaves. The palm- 
nuts were rotting on the trees ; commerce and agriculture 
were languishing grievously. The British Government 
are sencing 200 men to Abbeokuta to assist the natives of 
that town in ceferdiog themselves against an apprehended 
attack from the King of Bahomey. This will have a great 
eflect, and if followed up, probably will result in the de- 
struction of the Dahoman power. 


Another Departure ef Mormons for Utah—On Wed- 
nesday morning a party of Mormornites, comprising sev- 
eral families—in al! fifty-two men, women, and children— 
under the care of Elders Austin and Wynne, left London 
by the Nerthwestern Railway tor Liverpool, there to em- 
bark, with other parties from different parts of the coun- 
try, for the Salt Lake settlement. This additional num- 
ber of perverts to the doctrine of *‘ Joe Smith” were chiefly 
from the agriculiural districts of Hertfordshire, whence a 
large emigration has lately taken piace, the greater pro- 
portion being young people, varying frem sixteen to 
twenty-five — of <ge, although among the number 
were several infirm old men and women accompanying 
their families. 

The Divorce Court.—Suitors—Sir C. Cresswell has de- 
cided—must enter the Divorce Court with clean hands. 
The charge of a breach of conjugal vow must be preferred 
by one who on that point is without sin; otherwise a set- 
off may be pleaded, and the peccant pair must even be 
content to remain as they are—legally one. Such is the 
judgment delivered in the case of Lady Forth, whose first 
petition for a dissolution of marriage had to be withdrawn, 
and 1:0w her second, for a judicial separation on the 
ground of cruelty, has been dismissed for the reasons just 
mentioned. 


An Aristocrat in the Ranks.— The New Zealander of 
March 2d records the death of James Howard, 65th Regi- 
ment, of wourds received on the 23d January. He was 
always regarded with respect and deference by his com- 
rades, for his bearing wore the stampof superiority. But 
it was only a few hours before his death that his real po- 
sition became known. He sent for the officer in charge 
of his company, (Lieutenant Urquhart,) and revealed to 
him, among other things, that his name was not “ Howard,” 
but one as proud and as aristocratic. His father is a weli- 
known knight. Some imprudent step of youth induced 
him to enlist in the ranks of the army. 


Bought Sermons.—In the Sheriffs’ Court, on Tuesday, 
an action was tried, Rogers v. Havagal, before Mr. Kerr, 
to recover £2 10s. for twenty sermons sold and delivered 
to defendant ; plaintiff being “a retired clergyman,” and 
defendant a vicar in Bedfordshire. In the course of th2 
case it transpired that ls. 6d., 2s 6d., and 5s., were paid 
for stock sermons, and that £1 had been paid by defendant 
for a special sermon upon the reopening of his church. 
Plaintiff’s agent, Rev. Mr. Marchmont, stated that a ser- 
mon to be preached before the Lord Mayor cost from 
£3 3s.to £5 5s. Defendant said he had returned the 
sermons, but the Judge decided that he had kept the 
“goods”’ an unreasonably long time, and must pay the 
claim with costs. ' 


Monster Mormon Emigration.—The packet-ship 
Monarch of the Sea, Captain Gardner, sailed from Liver- 
pool on the 16th May, for New York, with vine hundred 
and sixty Mormons on board en route for the Salt Lake. 
This is the third ship-load of the present season, and 
comprised so-called “ Saints” from Switzerland and Den- 
mark, as wel! as from the British Isles and other places, 
their object being, from their own account, to escape the 
“plagues” that are about to “ overtake the wicked in 
these Gentile countries,” and obtain temporal salvation 
in Mormondom. 


The Manuscript Missal of the XVth century, belong- 
ing to the Abbey of St. Lo at Rouen, was sold in Paris at 
the public sale-rooms in the Rue Drouet. It was put up 
at 1,500f., and the biddings went very slowly to 10,000f., 
but at that moment the competition became more 
animated, and the hammer ultimately fell at the sum of 
24,850f. 


How Bank Swindlers Live.—Within a few yards of 
one of the chief entrances to Regent’s Park, stands a 
large, handsome Gothic villa, profusely ornamented with 
trellis-work, and with “spacious grounds attached,” as 
the auctioneers express it—altogether, a residence which 
aman with £1,500 a-year would feel was suited to his 
circumstances. The occupant of this delightful retreat 
was, until a few days ago, Mr. Durden, the clerk of the 
Commercial Bank—z2 man with an annual income of 
£150. Is it not strange that some of the directors, com- 
prising some of the acuteet men of business we have, 
should never have ascertained, with the Robson and Red- 
path experiences before their eyes, the style of living of 
a servant who held so responsible a place, and who had 
such opportunities of defrauding them ?—London Corre- 
spondent of Cambridge Independent. 


Brawling —The Teignbridge bench has been occupied 
this week with a grave case of “ brawling,” an offense 
which, by a recent Act of Parlizment, has been transferred 
from the ecclesiastical courts, and made amenable to the 
petty tribunals of the land. Farmer Symonds, a worthy 
agriculturist, has been much disconcerted by the sudden 
change of the service from “ saying” to chanting prayers. 
He stuck to the old-fashioned way, and would have his 
say. His declamation of the prayers appears to have 
clashed with the devotional feeling of the Denbury con- 
gregation. He got over the ground in half the time of 
his competitors, proving thereby that chanting was 
against the canon that admonishes people not to waste 
precious time. Then he paused till the others came up 
to him, when he was down upon them with an “ Amen!” 
that mede the roof vibrate, and the parson’s hair stand on 
end “like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” Rev. Fitz- 
henry Hele, a worthy ¢civine who lives in good repute as 
a Christian pastor, did duty for the rector of Denbury on 
a certain Sunday, when farmer Symonds seems to have 
been in full force, for what with his stern reading and 
his terrible Amen! the reverend gentleman was thrown 
off his balance, and deprived the congregation of the de- 
nunciations of the Decalogue, of which some of them 
stood in need. For these offenses farmer Symonds was 
brought before the bench on Tuesday last; and a brave 
jawing over the case thelawyers had. Ferocious Francis 
nearly broke the heart of the bench by insinuating that 
if they did not keep a guard on their sympathies, they 
might think more of the parson than the farmer, and thus 
do the latter injustice. Certain of the bench were irate 
at this. They would not permit any one to impugn their 
infallibility. They had taken an oath never to give way 
to their feelings and so on, and as for the lawyer, he was 
“there on sufferance.” To this latter point Mr. Francis 
very properly declared that if it were so he would throw 
up the case, It certainly would be a very curious proof 
ot “progress” if magistrates were allowed to sit and 
administer statutes which give them the power to send 
people to goal. and be able to deny them the right of 
having legal aid to a defense before their well-sworn 
tribunals. Farmer Symonds was convicted, and we hepe 
there the matter will end. He has raised his voice 
against innovations in the mode of performing divine 
service, and if the parish will not back him up, he must 
now yield to the majority, and sing small instead of 
reading such very large print as he did.— Western Times. 


Rev. Edward Garbett is now delivering the Boyle Lec- 
tures at Trinity church, New-road, on “Infidelity and the 
Soul.” 

A Tombstone, in the form of an ornamental cone, with 
a crown of thorns encircling the sacred monogram 
“T.HLS.,” and having the following inscription: “ Of your 
charity pray for the repese of the soul of William Priest- 
man, who departed this life September 6, 1860, aged sixty- 
two years. RIP. Eternal rest give to him, O Lork 
Miserere me Deus,” having been erected in the parish 
church-yard at Richmond, the Bishop of Ripen orderei 
its removal in consequence of the purgatorial doctrine 
implied in the inscription. The affair has created great 
excitement. 

A Mr. Crace Calvert is likely to doa very large busi- 
ness with a new mauvelike color he has invented, which 
will stand under the fiercest rays of the sun., A Man- 
chester firm has proposed £10,000 for it. But more than 
thrice that sum has been made by the inventor of Mauve 
number one. : 

The Mining World is rather astonished by the fact 
that a Welsh company at St. Davids has just made a 
very handsome dividend to the shareholders, as the result 
of its endeavors to extract gold from British quartz— 
proving, perhaps, one may go further and fare worse. 


The § ve and Pretty Notion of small windmills 
on farms for small purposes, such as cutting chaff and 
turnips, etc., has been put lately into active operation by 
a firm that is very clever in ultural instrument 
making. The same house does largely for His Majesty 
of France, and has recently sent him off six large steam- 
engines, adapted for ali manner of earth turning up and 
preparatory purposes, So i ap the Emperor is a 
pono of the fashion of improved farming. 
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The Eshton Library.—The literary world has occasion 


to regret the loss of a liberal and discriminating patroness | 


in the death of Miss Richardson Cuner. For more than 
fifty years she was engaged in the formation of a library 
at Eshton, which at her death numbered some 27,000 
volumes, among them many rere editions of the Holy 
Scriptures, Magna Charta, the Hopkinson MS, etc, and 
said to be by far the best private collection in the king- 
dom. The catalogue, of which a few copies were printed 
for private circulation, is a work of intrinsic value. 
After a long life of charity and extended benevolence, 
she is succeeded in this valuable possession and her 
large landed estates by her brother, Mr. Matthew Wilson 
of Eshton, formerly M.P. for Clitheroe. 


New British Territory.—The territory of Bandoo, 
lately under the government of a Sherbro chief, has been 
ceded by him to the British Government, and is, there- 
fore, now under the British rule. Formal possession was 
taken of the territory on the 26th March, by Commander 
Heneage of her Majesty’s ship Falcon, in the presence of 
a large number of persons, who displayed the greatest 
enthusiasm while the British flag was hoisted and the 
Royal salute fired. 


The King of the Sandwich Islands and the Caurch of 
Engiand.—At the monthly (April) meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Rev. Dr. Hessey, prebendary of St. Paul’s, and head 
master of Merchant Tailors’ School, in the chair, a me- 
morial was read from the Consul-General of the King of 
the Sandwich Islands, appealing on behalf of an effort 
now being made to establish a branch of the English 
Episcopal Church in the Hawaiian Islands. The con- 
sideration of the question was reserved until the next 
meeting of the Society. 


Novel Church Accommodations.—Rev. J. P, Newman 
writes from Cairo, Egypt, that in the Coptic church at 
that place, seats are not allowed, but crutches are pro- 
vided, on which beth men and women stand leaning 
through the services. 


The Great Exhibition.—The preparations for the great 
International Exhibition te be held next year are begin- 
ning to take hold of the public mind, and contidence is 
increasing in its probable magnitude and success. ®*The 
weather is still very favorable and the appearance of the 
growing crops has greatly improved in all parts of the 
country. The wheat market is consequently heavy, and 
if Jarge sales were pressed a decline would have to be 
accepted. 


Cotton.—A companyis being formed to promote the 
growth of cotton in Queensland, (late the Moreton Bay 
Territory,) in Australia, and it is proposed to supply the 
necessary population by a large emigration of operatives 
from Spitaltields in London, and alse from Coventry. 


Death of Ssid Bey.— Zhe Independance Belge, of the 
21st of May, says: 


“News reached Beyrout on the 14th, that Said Bey Djembled, the 
celebrated Druze chief, whose tcia! and condemration have bean 
g0 much animacverted upon, died in prison. Convicted of par- 
ticipation in the massacre of Christians, his execution was de- 
inanded by France, but was suspended at the instigation of Eng- 
Jand. The Porte, in order to get out of the difficulty of deciding 
in favor of one of the two Western powers, is accusedof having 
put the prisoner to death in the o'd Ottoman fashion. Burt as 
acts of this kind have passed away even in Turkey, it seems 
more fair te suppose that he died of the anxiety caused by his 
captivity.” 

The Queen’s Health—Thke London correspondent of 
The Leeds Intelligencer, alluding to the betrothal of the 
Princess Alice to the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt, says : 

“The marriage has been hurried on, I believe, and will take 
place a great deal sooner than was first intended. Her Majes- 
ty’s very delicate state of health is the cause for this, It is be- 
lieved to be a matter of the very first importance that so ne- 
thing should be done to rouse her from the unnatural melan- 
cholsin‘o which she has fallen since the death of ber mother. 
Apropos to this a curious statement was made to me in the be- 
ginning of the week, namely, that her Majesty's state of health 
was used as an argument against turning out the Government 
into the lobbies of the House of Commons for a few days before 
the great division It was said thatif all the anxiety and worry 
incidental to a change of Ministry were thrown upon the Queen 
at the present moment, the consequences might be too serious 
even to speak of. There was really a good deal of force in the 
argument, and it had weight, I understand, with some two or 
three men, who consequently abstained from voting.” 


SS a —_ 
NEW _ BOOKS. 
E A D =. 3 
Bradbury’s New Sunday-School Singing-Book, 


R 
THE GOLDEN CHAIN. 


Price $12 per hundred. 
IVISON, PHINNEY & Co., New York. 
Send four red stamps for a specimen copy to 
WM. BRADBURY, No. 421 Broome street._ 
The Early Physical Degeneracy of 
American People. 
UST PUBLISHED BY 
DR. SFONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, 
A Treatise on the above subject, the enuse of Nerve 
ous Debility, Consumptien, and Marasmus, 


detailing reliable and scientific aids and treatment for eure, It 
will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on reception of two 





























wy yao DR. ANDREW STONE, 
ga eg 
_tireot, Troy, N.Y. 419-670 
INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Jan, 26, 1861. 
HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
Charter of the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1860. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist 


Jan., 1860, to 31st Dec. 1660...............2004 $4,602,725 77 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan., 

rh Asdtbcccceeneretsectiacsesiscens seeees «++ 1,412,700 11 

a Se 

Total amount of Marine Premiums................ $6,015,425 68 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 
upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked eff from lst January, 1860, to 
PP EU i cccccdscudeccisanzesnbaves4 $1,541,135 58 
Losses paid during the same period. ...2,419,443 72 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses. . ,21 
The Company have the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State ef New York Stock, City, 


, CU OE Rc oesccnccscncssesrcceseed $2,666,378 42 
Loans secured by Stecks. Vonds, and Mortgages, and 

CII ois. 0.s'c 0000005050 208006000 s0insceevess 1,190,152 05 
ID Ss rcsccdiensecndenibacr an gaeemiieedaanaae 200,000 00 


Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gages and other Leans, sundry notes, reinsurance 


and other claims due the Company, estimated at. 105,190 12 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.............. 2,378,416 84 
ee Oy Minin as oeikeeas.50td5es cure sbsdcbeneere 106,154 67 

Telel Aenount of AGS, 2.2.2 cccccccccccecscess $6,646,292 10 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next, 

After reserving TWO AND A HALF MILLION 
DOLLARS of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue 
of 1859 will be redeemed and paid te the holders thereof, or their 
iegai representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 
celed. 

A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 31st 
December, 1860, for which certificates will be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the Second of April next. 


The prefits of the Company, ascertained from Ist of 
July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1860, for which 


Certificates were issued, amount to..........-..-- $16,278,560 
Additional profits from Ist January, 1860, to lst 
IN Biwi bs tiecdinnsnccncacdenssscecncnses ° 1,574,006 
Tota! profits for 1834 years.............eeeeeeee $11,852,560 
The Certificates previous to 1859 have been redeemed 
N50 50:550004.5bi cess ceuascenensaeeereet . 7,655,310 


Net earnings remaining with the Company on Ist 
PN TR iiais orden ceusderinnskagedsanebeeses e 


By order of the Beard, 
W. BIWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
FRUSTEEJ. 


$4,197,250 


Joan D. Jones, Royal Pheips, Dennis Perkins, 
Charles Dennis, Caleb Barstow, Joseph Gaillard,Jr., 
a H. H. Moore, he _ ‘~ — 4 ’ 

homas Tileston, y M. Wiley, enry Burgy. 
Henry Coit, Daniel S. Miller, Cornelius Grinnell, 
Wm. C. Pickersgi™, B. T. Nicoll, C. A. Hand, 


Lewis Curtis, 


Joshua J. Henry, 
Charles H. Russeil, 


Geo. G. Hobson, Edward R. Bell, 


Lowell Holbrook, David Lane, E. E. Morgan, 
Robert C. Goodhue, James Bryce, B. J. Howland, 
P. A. Hargous, Wm. Sturgis, Jr. Benj. Babcock, 
Meyer Gans, Henry K. Bogert, Fletcher Westray, 
Edward H.Gillilan, A. A. Low, Rob. B. Minturn, Jr. 
William E. Dedge, 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 





SECURITY 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Ne. 31 PINE STREET, 


Cash Capital....................... «+-+++-500,000 00 
Surplus, February 1, 1861....... -- 136,073 67 


Net Ameets.... 2.0.2.0... scene coos veces 626,073 67 








Policy-Holders receive three-fourths ef the Net 
Prefits witheut incurring any Liabilities whatever. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


' THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
RB. L. HAYDOCK, Secretarv. 


EDUCATION. 








ing for song or daughters, 


ORMAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. GENESEO, 
Livia Co, N. ¥.—Carle Bassini, President ; T. B. 
Prin 





T. J. Cook, pale—will 
session of weeks on Wedaneday July 3, 9861. For circu- 
lars apply to . ERKINS, ; or 


NSE 
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HE FRENCH PROTESTANT INSTITUTE 

FOR WOUNG LADIES offers superior advantages for the 
acquisition of the French language. Send for a Prospectus, ad- 
a to Vv. N. CYR, 


Editor of the Semeur Canadien, 
Montreal, Canada, June }, 1861. 


A® TUTOR.—A YOUNG LADY WHO IS com. 
t to teach Highor English, French, Music, Drawing, 
etc. For further particulars address M EVA LARNED, Delle- 
ville, New York. Refesences will be given. 
ANTED—A 8 h 
W TEACHER AETEATION AS CLASSICAL 
REV. W. H. KINGSBURY, Essex, Vt. 


‘MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
H. WORCESTER’S 


Improved Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Cor. of Third avenve. 

Fer a quarter of a century the instruments manufactured at 
the abpve establishment have ranked among the first im the 
eountry. In durability, strength, and delicacy of tone and 
touch, they are highly appreciated by all who have given thom 
athorough trial. The proprietor, by giving his personal atten- 
tion to the mapufacture of each instrument, in all its details. is 
enabled to guikantes superior excellence and reliability in every 
Fespect. 

















PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 

ALLET, DAVIS & COS, AND OTHER BOS- 
TON and New York Pianos, constituting the largest and 
best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, ean always be 
geen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, from $20 to $175. 
MELODIONS, cheap. New Pianos to let, and rent applied on 

purchase. Pianostuned. T. 8. BERRY, Marble Building, 

632-683 No. 458 Broadway, corner Grand atreet. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS. 


The undersigned beg to inform their friends and the public 
that they have removed to their new and enlarged Manufactory, 
and that with the aid of improved machinery and increased 
facilities, they are now producing Instruments which they are 
confident will more than sustain the reputation already acquired. 

Their MzLoprons and HarMontuMs have been awarded the 
First Premium at every Fair where exhibited in competition 
with others, (Twenty-Six of which have been received duriag 
the past five years.) and they are highly commended by dis- 
tinguished musicians in this country and in Europe. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address, and orders re- 
spectfully solicited. MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 


Raven, Bacon & Co. 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 











We are now offering, on favorable terms, & full assortment of 
Piano-Fortes, all of which are of our own manufaeture, and war- 
ranted in every respect. By permission we refer tothe under- 
signed parties, who, from personal experience for many years, 
can recommend our instruments, as to their quality and dura- 


bility : 
Winstow, Lanraz & Co, E. D. Morgan & Co, 
Cotaate & Co. 


Bowen, Hoimes & Co. 

Brokaw, Butier & Co. J, H. Ransom & Co. 

Haaienvrst & Smite. Betts, Nicno.s & Co. 

THomas Owen & Son, Sugivon, Horr & Oo. 
Josspa FouLks’s Sons. 


Mexraick & BULL. 
Cary, Howaap, Sanczenr & Co. Ivison, Pauney & Co. 


And others, 
WAREROOMS, No. 135 GRAND ST., near BROADWAY. 


__ MISCELLANEOUS. 
CLOTHING, — 
ABBOTT & RATHBUN, 


BUCCESSORS TO 
ALFRBD MONROE & CO., 


NO. 507 BROADWAY; 
Offer for sale a large stock of well-made Summer Clothing for 
Men and Boys. Clothing made to order as usual. 
WM. D. ABBOTT. 
M. G. RATHBUN. 


A First-Class Pirysician Always at Hand. 


Dr. Girrorp’s Homrorataic Curatives, consisting of forty 
different remedies, being the prescription of an experienced 
scientific Family Physician. 

These curatives are very carefully prepared and put up in 
neat form at 25 cents each box, or in vial cases to suit the wants 
ef every family. They will prove to be as represented, and will 
seldom fail to cure where a cure is possible. The symptoms of 
disease and method of treatment are given in Manual accome 
panying medicine. 

List or Dr. Grrrorn’s 
HOMEOPATHIC CURATIVES, 
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No. 
1—Cunes Fever and Inflammation—Heat, Pain, Restless- 
ness. 
2—Cunzs Worm Faver, Worm Colic, Voractous Appetite, 
3—Cungs Cows, Teething, Crying, and Wakefulness. 
4—Curgs Diarruna, of Children or Adults, Cholera Infantum, 
and Summer Complaints. . 
5—Cores Dysentery, Gripings, and Billous Colic. 
6—Cures CHoLtrRA Morpevs and Cholera. 
7—Curxs Coucus, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Sore Threat. 
8—Coras Nervous Arrections, Irritability, Sleeplessness, 
Toothache, Faceache, Neuralgia. 
9—Cures Heapacns, Nervous, Bilious, and Sick Headache, 
Dizziness, and a Kush of Blood to the Head. 
10—Curss Dysrersta, Heartburn, Acidity, Weak Stomach, 
Distress after Eating, Constipation, ete. 
11—Cunss Surpressgp Menses, Scanty or Delaying. 
atin > LEUCORRHEA or Whites, Bearing Down, too Profuse 
enses. 
13—Curzs Croup, Hoarse Cough, Oppressed Breathing. ~ 
14—€vures Sart Ragvm, Crusty Eruptions, Scald Head, Dan- 
druff, Barber's Itch. 
15—Cunes Ruevmatism, Pain, Lameness, or Soreness in the 
Cheat, Back, Side, or Limbs. 
16—Cures Frver anp Aavr, Dumb Ague, ete. 
17—CwnreEs P1123, Internal or External, Blind or Bleeding. 
18—Currs OputHALMy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes or Eyelids, 
Failing or Weak Sight, Scrofulous Sore Eyea. 
19—CureEs CaTarru, Acute or Chronic, Dry or Flowing; Ceid 
in the Head ; Influenza. 
20—Corks Wnoopine Covan, shortening and palliating it. 
21—Cures Astuma, Wheezing, Labored Breathing. 
22—Curnme Ear DIskASES, Noise in the Head, Earache. 
22—Cunzs Seroruta, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils, Old Ulcers. 
24—Curgss Depiuity, Physical or Nervous Weakness. 
25—Cures Drorsy, Fluid Accumulations, Tumid Swelling. 
26—CurgEs VERTIGO, Nausea, Vomiting, Sea-sickness. 
27—Curgs Urinary Diseasss, Gravel, Painful Urination, 
28—Curgs Seminat Emissions, Involuntary Discharges, and 
Consequent Prostration and Debility. 
29—Cures Sore Movutn, Cankered Mouth, etc. 
20—Curss Urinary INCONTINENCE, Wetting the Bed, too Fre 
quent, Painful, or Scalding Urination. 
31—Currs PAInruL Mens&s, Pressures, and Irritation. 
32—Ceres Heart Disease, Palpitation, Irregularities, Flushes 
of Heat, Sufferings at Change of Life. 
33—CurREs CoNVULSIONS, Spasms, Cramps of all kinds. 
34—CurEs BiLtwusNess, as Want of Appetite, Lowness of 
Spirits, Jaundice, and Liver Complaints. 
35—Cures Boris, Carbuncles, and Sores of the kind. 
36—Cunss AcuTE ErvpTIOoNs, as Scarlet Fever, Measles, etc. 
37—Cures Curonic Coucns, Dry or Moist Cough. 
38—Currs SnurFies or Catarrh in the head of Infants. 
29—CureEs ConsTiruTIONAL Disposition to Attacks of Headache, 
40—Cures Dyspertic ASTHMA. 


For a more particular account ef the diseases for which these 
remedies may be used, see Dr. GirrorD’s MANUAL, which will be 
furnished free to applicants. 


PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Monoeco Case or Forty VIALs, with book............ o-+0-$9 00 
Morocco Case or TurrtTy VIALS, with book...... heningene® 7 00 
Morocco Cask or TWENTY VIALS, with book...... povueaeee - 5 00 
Morocco CasE oF Firreen VIALS, with book............-.+ 4 00 
Single boxes, large size, directions inside................+ 25 

5 boxes, with book of directions.................0eee0ee: 1 00 
12 boxes, with book of directions.................eeeee0e% 2 00 


Cases or boxes, filled with such remedies as parties may order, 
will be sent te any part of the ceuntry on receipt of prices, in 
bank- notes or postage-stamps, free of charge. 

Address PHILIP LEE, No. 136 William st., N. Y. 


Sold at Rusuron’s, No. 10 Astor House, Nos. 417 and 489 Broad- 
way, and by Joun MEAKIM, No. 679 Broadway ; also in Brooklyn 
by Mrs. Hays, No. 175 Fulton st., and Ming, No. 217 Fulton 
st.; and by Druggists and Dealers generally. 


310 BENSON?’S 
BPRING FASHIONS, IN 


CLOTH AND SILK MANTLES, 
of the latest Paris styles, in SACQUES, BASQUES, GORED 
CIRCULARS, and SHAWLS. 
The most varied display ever exhibited in this city, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 
NO. 310 CANAL STREET, 
Exactly opposite Mercer. 


CAST-STEEL BELLS. 


WARRANTED GENUINE. Manufactured by NAYLOR, 
VICKERS & CO., Sheffield, England. For Descriptive Pam- 
phiets, Testimonials, etc., apply to NAYLOR & CO., Steel 
Manufacturers, No. 99 John street, New York; No. 80 State 
street, Boston. 


Fitch & Day, 


STATIONERS & BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 8 PARK PLACE, TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY, 


. NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given te orders. 

















Gen. Scott Uses This fap. 


THE EDITORS OF THE HERALD, TRIBONE, TIMES, 
AND EXPRESS USE IT. 
LOOK AT THE SKRAT OF WAR IN VIRGINIA. 


MANASSAS JUNCTION ONCE IN THE HANDS OF THE 
UNITED STATES TROOPS, NO AID CAN REACH 
ALEXANDRIA OR HARPER’S FERRY 
BY R4ILROAD, 


FIVE DOLLAR MAP FOR T WENTY-FIVE CTS 
Colored in States, nicely. 





TOOK THREE YEARS’ TIME TO ENGRAVE THIS MAP, 


LLOYD'S RAILROAD MAP OF AMERICA 
Having been engraved on a pew plan entirely, and printed and 
colored on a POWER-PRESS, we can make and color it so low 
as te dety competition. The usual price of a Map of this size is 


from $5 to $8, 

5 IT IS FOUR FEET SQUARE, 

Printed-on an entire sheet of strong White linen paper, and 
shows to thé reader, at one glance, from CANADA to TEXAS, 
and is peng a all railroad men to be the most COR- 
RECT Map ever o to the people of this country, and is used 
by them altogether. 

LOYD’S MAP SHOWS-EVERY RAILROAD IN RUNNING 
ORDER UP TO MAY 16, 1861.~ Every station is marked down, 
on the voads, and the distances between each station, and the 
total length of the road, and also the names of its officers and 
their places of residence, and the running time of the trains em 
every Railroad in America, are given. Every River in America 
is traced out, and the Towns and Cities on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, and other Rivers, are marked down plainly. ALL THE 
STRONGHOLDS IN THIS COUNTRY ARE LAID DOWN 
PROMINENTLY: the reader can see at a glance the situation of 
the NORTHERN and SOUTHERN STATES, and can compre- 
hend at a glance the immense extent of territory owned by the 
South, which is washed by the sea for more than two thousand 


miles. 

30,000 CITIES, TOWNS, AND STATIONS ARE LAID DOWN 
ON LLOYD’S MAP. 

As there is so much deception practiced upon the public by 
humbug “‘ Maps of the Sea: of War,” we have thought jt advisa- 
ble to submit evidence of the correctness of this Map, which we 
know to be the only reliable map offered to the public. 


Newars, New Jersey. 
J. T. Lioyvp—Inclozed is $3 ; I consider yeur map alone worth 
that amount. JOHN 8. DARCY, 
President New Jersey R. R. Co. 
Unirep States LAND Orrics, Pensacola, Florida, 
J. T. Luorp: Send me two copies of your valaabie railroad 
map every week. H. WELLS, 
Land Commissioner, 
Wasutnorton Crry, February 6, 1861, 
J.T. Liovp—Dear Sir: Inclosed find $10, the worth of whiok 
please forward in your Maps. I wish to use them before the 
Legislatures of the Southern States, 
Respectfully, GEN, DUFF GREEN, 
Genreat Sop’r'’s Orrice, Vircinta 4np Tenn, R, R, Co., 
LyxcubuaG, Va., February 1, 1861. 
Dear Sie: I think highly of your * American Map,” and 
inelose you $20 in order to aid in keeping it up. 
E H. GILL, Gea. Sup’t. 
J.T. Lioxp, No. 164 Broadway, New York, 





Orrick oF Tak GENEStE FARMER, } 
Rocuester, N. Y , April 9, 1861. 
J.T. Luoyp: I think your map a most valuable one, Ishould 
think it-would have a great sale, 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Proprietor of Genesee Farmer. 


[= SEND MONEY FOR SAMPLE Copy and Private Cir- 
cular, giving Terms and County Rights. Agents can sell this 
Map to everybody they call on, as it is the cheapest and best 
Mapinthe United States, and shows at a glance from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. Single copies 25 cents—eight 
copies for $1. Sent by mailanywhere. No stamps taken. 

Address J.T. LLOYD, Pablisher, 

No. 164 Broadway, New York city, N. Y. 


E. KENDALL & CO, 


New Lebanon Springs, N.Y, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Aneroid Barometers. 


Retail Price...........00. $7 50 in Plains Bex. 
“ 7 eoenwntenensen S 00 in Fancy Box. 


(= When from 3 to 6 are ordered, 25 per cent. discount ; and 
when from 6 to 12 are ordered, 30 per cent. discount to Dealers 
or Clubs. 


Terms —Cash on delivery of goods. 


Ee All work warranted of first quality. Sent safely by Ex- 
press. 


KENDALL’s ANEROID BarnometeR.—This excellent instrument, 
which is rapidly wirting its way to public favor, has just re- 
ceived the following strong additional testimony to its worth, 
from Dr. Smallwood, who stands at the head of the scientifie 
men of Canada, and ranks with the first in America. It will be 
seen that it was not written at the solicitation of Mr. Kendall, 
but to gentlemen who had taken counsel of the writer for their 
own information. We necd not say that they are satisfied.— 
Berkshire County Eagle. 


To Messrs. Savace & Lyman, Montreal: 

Dear Sirs: I have examined the Aneroid Barometer made by 
E. Kendall of New Lebanon Springs, N. Y., and have found it 
equal to any aneroid I have used. Its low price will place it 
within the reach of many to whom it will be of great utility as 
an indicator of changes in the weather. 

CHARLES SMALLWOOD, M.D., LL.D. 

Observatory, Isle Jesus, C. E , March 19, 1861. 


GUANO. 


We would cali the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, aad 
Farmers te the article which we have on hand and for sale at 


40 PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 


which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertillace over 
teaported or manufactured in this country. 


THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webb, 


OF NEW YORK, FROM 


BAKER’S AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS IN THE 
BOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN, 


eld genuine and pure as imported by the Cargo, or et retail 








JOIN B. SARDY, General Agent, 
No. 58 South atreei, cor. of Wall st., 
New York. 


Té has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agri- 
cultural Chemists, and found to contain (28 will be seen by ong 
etrcular) a large per-centage of 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIMK AND PHOS 

PHORIC ACID, 
and other animal orgazic matter, yielding ammonis sufficient te 
produce immediate abundant erops, besides substantially ea- 
riching the soil. It can be freely used without danger of burn 
tng the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the case 
with some other fertilizers; retaining a great degree of molsture, 
tt causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, and, as expe 
rience has proved, 
FREE OF INSECTS. 

For orders in any quantity, (which will be promptty attended 
te,) or pamphiets containing fall partioulars of analysis aad tests 
of Farmers, apply as above. 616-667 


STEEL 





For Churches, Schools, Farme, 
Factories, etc. 

These Bells are made from am 
alloy of steel, by a new process 
that enables the proprietors to sell 
them at one half-the price ofothera, 
and at the same time to furnish @ 
very supcrior Bell, They are not 
liable to break, and are warranted, 
For particulars relative to Size, 
Keys, Hangings, Prices, and War- 
ranty, send for Circular to the 
Manufacturers, 


Composition 
BELLS BROWN & WHITE, 
PARK HOTEL; 


GOBNER OF 


BEEKMAN AND NASSAU STREETS, 








NEW YORK. 


The Proprietor of this New and Extensive Hotel takes grea 
pieasure in announcing that he is now prepared to receive hig 
Guests and the Traveling Public. He assures all who may desire 
to make this House their Home during their visits to the oity, 
that no efforts will be spared to give entire satisfaction. 

Its location is Central, being in the immediate vicinity of the 
Park, near all of the various lines of Railroads and Stages, and 
is therefore especially adapted to meet the wants of those le 
may visit the city for a few days on business or pleasure. 

The table is supplied with the best that the market affords. 

Every attention will be paid to Families. The terms are 
as eannot fail to satisfy all who may favor this Hotel with thede 
patronage. G, WIGHT, 

Proprietor. 


LIOUS ATTACKS, 
F “six BEADACHE, AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 
AKE DR, SANFORD’S 


Liver Invigorator. 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
DR SANFORD’S FAMILY PILLS. 


Bold ali Druggists, and at the Principal Ofies, Re. rm 





BROADWAY. 6-667 





Patent Extension Tables. 
LATEST STYLES. 


BLACK WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
OTHER WOODS. 
ing for twenty years given exclusive attention to mana- 
en Tables, I have et on hand the Largest Stock in the 
city, which I am prepared hw — for Cash, and to which 
' cited. 
the attention of the public is so! WM. HEERD?, 


No. 150 Wooster 
(Between Prince and Houston sts.,) 
New York. 


ARNUMWS AMERICAN MUSEUM HAS THE 
B test combination of LIVING WONDERS and CURI- 
tegether at any price, mueh less for the sum 


ef cents. It embraces— 
OLD ADAM#’S CELEBRATED CALIFORNIA MENAGERIE 
OF PERFORMING BEARS, which are exhibited by the famous 


OAK, eared 





te) ever seen 


tamer of Wild Beasts, HERR D BACH, in whose hands they 
are as docile as dogs, and are made to perform a varicty of 
extraordinary feats. ¢ MAMMOTH BEAR, SAMSON ; 
sees WHAT IS IT? ALBIN@ FAMILY, from ; 


OF | MONSTER SNAKES; AQUARIAL cos DEN ; 


BEARDED ; ; Re RMANOBG 
ELEGANT AND CHASTE DRAMATIC 

every and evening; and the price of admission is only 
25 cents. Children under ten, 15 cents, 


100 AGENTS WANTED—BOTH MALE AND 
wage Wil be paid ‘Por terms’ ies eppiy orden 
Ln Le 40QDD & OO , Die. U4 Maccisnavk Wt, Lowell, Mass, 





J. G. REITHER’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WARRHOUSR, 


FULTON AV., COR. OF NAVY 8T., 


BROOKLYN. 


N.B.—Late turer for over Fourteen Years fer % 
: Manuiactaret 00KS.) 


Al this Ketablishment, the oldest im the sity, he TrAce 
factared over Sixteen years, may be feund one of finest 
aectectnae ef Bich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest 
and most desirable patterns of any house in this city or New 


York. 
large lot of Tambour, A tion, and Nottiaghass 
eet ere Ficibule Lact, Maslin Curtains, Corstoon 


Shades, etc.. ete. 
aid leave to return my thanks to my friends fer 
ga ine Seneages and respectfully solicit a eontinuanes ef 





EBDWARDS’S WHITE SUGAR-CURED * 


‘“‘WASHINGTON HAMS” 


Fer Sale. Each Ham is branded 
+G.W. ED WAEDS, 227 & 329 Christic St., N. Y.* 








oe No. at meet = gh hm le ie Mow 
Begle of work fc and 8-os 
\e 











THE INDE 


PENDENT. 


[JUNE 13, 1861. 


nee 


Gditors Book Table. 


Booxs to Reap Now.—“The Old Testament has 
become a new book,” said we to a theological professor, 
«since the war has interpreted for us the majesty of law, 
the strength of government, the need of retribution.” 
“Yes,” he replied, “a new book indeed. And so has 
history become new. I am reading over again Baacroft’s 
History of the United States with a new interest ani 
understanding.” We have had the same experience in 
reading of the civil wars in England and the Netherlands 

Many merchants, manufacturers, and mechanies, in 
these dull business times, have unusual atin for rea1- 
ing. To persons so situated, we would sviggest that they 
can make this leisure very proiitable by reading such 
works as will illustrate the great questions of goverm- 
ment and freedom, to the settlement of which we have 
devoted our treasures and our arms. It is true, as hiated 
above, that the history of the American Revolution is 
interpreted and made alive by passingcvents. Mr. Ban- 
croft’s later volumes just enter upon this period of our 
history ; and the political and military perplexities and 
complications attending the Revolutionary outbreak, find 
their parallel in the memorable days of April last, when 
the Capital was in peril, and we could neither go to its 
defense nor learn of its fate. The wisdom and patience 
of Washington furnish appropriate lessons for our times. 
Irving’s Life of Washington, also, now assumes a new 
interest. It is not merely a history of the last century, 
it is a reproduction for these times of the valor and 
virtue to which we are called. 

The letters and journals of John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson, written about the time of the Declaration of 
Independence, or recalling its incidents, are wonderfully 
fresh and vivid now. We cen understand the “times 
that tried men’s souls,” and can appreciate the cost of our 
literties. Bancroft and Adams can readily be obtained 
of Phinney, Blakeman & Mason, in Walker street, or of 
Randolph on Broadway. Mr. Derby’s shelves (No. 625 
Broadway) still exhibit a few copies of the works of 
Jefferson, which whoever has money would do well to 

buy. 

A new interest attaches to the pen of Motley since his 
masterly defense of the United States through the col- 
umns of The London Times. His historical works, 
tracing the rise and defense of civil and religious liberty 
in the Netherlands, are fruitful of noble suggestions 
and heroic impulses for the present hour. Nowhere else 
in medern history do we find so grand an argument for 
the defense of freedom by the sword. The Messrs. 
Harper are the American publishers of Motley’s works. 
Every intelligent American should know these histories 
by heart. 

Of course the pregnart struggles of English liberty 
stand related directly and visibly to these times. We 
re-read the history of the Commonwealth and the Revolu- 
tion, and learn how great a destiny those periods wrought 
out for us. An admirable book for refreshing one’s 
thoughts in this direciion has lately been published in 
England. Stepping in at Scribner’s the other day, we 
found upon Mr. Welford’s choice table of late English 
publications, a neat duodecimo entitled “ The Debate on 
the Grand Remonstrance.” We recognized in the author, 
John Forster, the vigorous reviewer and critic, and 
the graphic historian of the Statesmen of the Common- 
wealth. This little volume contains a comprehensive 
and thoughtful sketch of the growth of Eaglish lioerty ; 
and almost every page has some fact or observation that 
one is glad to treasure. 

A book most pertinent to these times is Tue Bs.ENNER- 
HASSETT PaPERS, edited by William H. Safford, and just 
published, on subscription, by Moore, Wilstach, Keys & 
Co. of Cincinnati. The private journal of Blennerhassett 
and his correspondence, with that of Burr, Wilkinson, 
Emmett, and others, having been made accessible to the 
author, he has prepared a volume which throws much 
light upon the Burr-Wilkinson conspiracy for a Western 
secession and an émpire of the Mississippi. Blenner- 
hassett was more the tool thar the accomplice of Burr; 
and for this reason the very honesty of his journal and 

letters makes these a more telling witness against the 
arch-conspirator. The treason here unfolded was a fitting 
prelude to the blocdy drama of secession. 

Besides such works of history, there are books treating 
of slavery in its domestic and economical relations, that 
ought to be well studied at this time. We would dis- 
tinctly recall to the notice of our readers the admirabie 
books upon the South, wri:ten from personal observation, 
by Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, published by Mason Broth- 
ers, and Mr. S-wel:’s candid exposition of the results of 
free labor in the British West Indies, published by Har- 
per § Brothers. 

Scribner ¢ Co. have just received the new edition of 
Dr. Ure’s standard work on Cotton Manufacture, with a 
supplement completirg the statistics of the cotton trade 
and manufacture down to the present time. Merchants 
and manufacturers interested in the cotton trade, statis- 
ticians, and philanthropists who study the relations of that 
trade to slavery, should keep this valuable compilation 
at hand for reference. 





Bacon’s Worxs.—The elegant edition of Lord Bacon’s 
works, from the press of Brown & Taggard, goes steadily 
forward, in its monthiy issues, regardless of the times 
We are glad to learn that the list of subscribers already 
numbers nearly one thousand. The latest issue of this 
edition, while it forms the sixth volume in order of pubii- 
cation, is Vol. I. of the entire series, and also the first 
volume of the Philosophical Works. Tiese will be given 
in both Latin and Eoglish. The remaining volumes will 
be published in reguiar order from Vol. I. to X. inclusive, 
tLus completing the series. In the first volume issued, 
Vol. XI, was given a portrait of Francis Bacon when a 
youth. The present volume, as the first of the series, 
properly contains his portrait at that period of life when 
these works were chiefly composed. Many readers will 
be attracted to Bacon by the style of these volumes, so 
inviting by comparison with the dingy quartos or the 
thick close-ty ped octavos of former editions. O}d famil- 
jar students of Bacon will also find this edition particu- 
larly convenient for reference. It is for sale in New 
York through the prompt and obliging agent, Mr. E. 
French. 

A Memoria of CLosine ScENES IN THE LIFE oF Rev. 
GrorceE B. LirtLe. Riverside Press.—In its mechanical 
execution this volume is one of the most beautiful issues 
of the now famous press at Cambridge; it is a book wor- 
thy of the refined and delicate taste of him whom it com- 
memorates. Nor would his fastidious and sensitive 
spirit, that shrunk from the public exposure of one’s 
heart-life in a memcir, be in the least startled or offended 
at the tribute herein rendered to his memory. There is 
no attempt at a life-story ; hardly a general characteriza- 
tion of the man or his ministry; but only the weighty 
and precious words he uttered, and the experiences of 
divine truth and grace which he enjoyed, as he drew 
near the close of a life cut short so early, and for us so 
sadly. It was not meet that such a testimony to the 
grace of God should be withheld; and it is as modestly 
and as delicately given, asif the mind and heart which it 


reveals had dictated the preparation and arrangement of 


every page. 


It will be found rich in consolation for the chamber of 
trial, and rich in instruction to those who minister in 
In another column we have given 


word and doctrine. 
an example of its prevailing tone. 


The volume is for sale in this city by Mr. A. D. F. Ran- 


dolph, No. 683 Broadway. 


New Jersey Railroad. 


EpiTors or THE INDEPENDENT: 

Injustice has been done the New Jersey Railroad and 
Transportation Company by the statement in your recent 
number that “this Company charge full fare for United 
States troops.” This has not been the case, except as to 
the first four regiments, which were hurriedly dispatched, 
and for which theCompanies south of the New Jersey 





New Jersey, and all from other places except the above 
—embracing much the larger portion—have been charged 
only excursion prices; the companies in connection with 
the N. J. R. R. having, since the first transportation 
agreed to take excursion rates. . 
The imputation on the New Jersey Railroad was unjust, 
for its line fs only 34 miles of the route from New York 
to Philadelphia, with no “monopoly privileges.” The 
full fare for its portion is only fifty cents, or about 14 
cents a mile, and the excursion rate now charged to the 
troops gives this road less than one cent a mile. 





LATEST NEWS. 
FOREIGN, 





Americans in France. 


The American citizens in Paris, favorable to the Union, break- 
fasted together in the Hotel Du Louvre on the 29th. About one 
hundred and fifty attended, one third being ladies, including the 
wife of Gen. Scott. Mr. Cowden presided. A resolution was 
adopted, pledging the meeting to maintain the Union under any 
circumstances, 

Mr. Dayton said that since his arrival in Paris he could detect 
no unfriendly feeling on the part of France to the United States, 
and certainly no French citizen would be found among the priv- 
ateers. He expressed the conviction that the rebellion would be 
put down, 

Cassius M. Clay was energetic on the conduct of England and 
the recognition of Southern belligerent rights. He declared that 
if ever the flag of England became associated with the black flag 
of the South, the star-spangled banner of the United States and 
the tricolor of France would be seen against her, for France had 
not forgotten St. Helena, 

Col. Fremont was received with enthusiasm. He regretted this 
fanatical rebellion, but felt confident that it would end in the 
triumph of truth and justice. He had been called back te Amer- 
ica, and lost no time in responding, and he was ready to give his 
best services to his country. 

Rev. Dr. McClintock said he did dot at‘ach any importance to 
the mutterings of the English press. The people of England had 
not yet spoken, and when they did their voice would not be found 
on the side of piracy and slavery. 

Capt. Simmons of the United States army announced that he 
was on his way home at the summons of Gen. Scott, 

Mr. Burlingame, Minister to Austria, Mr. Halderman, Minister 
to Sweden, and Mr. Thayer, also spoke. All the speakers evinced 
not the slightest dovb: of the final triumph of the North. 


Great Britain. 


Lord John Russell announced in Parliament that the Govern- 
ment had determined to prohibit privateers and armed vessels 
from bringing prizes into British ports, and that France in- 
tended to abide by its law, which prohibits privateers remaining 
in port over twenty-four hours to dispose of prizes when there. 
He also said that England and France had seat propositions to 
Washington based on the declaration of the Paris Congress, and 
that an answer was expected by every mail. 





THE BATILE AT BIG BETHEL, VA. 
Unsuccessful Attempt to take a Rebel Battery. 
IT IS AFTERWARDS TAKEN. 


An action took place on Tuesday at a point called Big Bethel, 
situated about nine miles from Hampton, on the Yorktown road, 
on the peninsula lyiag between the James and York rivers, 
above the encampment of General Butler’s army. It appears 
that General Butler had intelligence that the Rebels— who hold 
Yorktown with a force of 5,009 men—had constructed an 
intrenched camp, comprising six batteries of rifled cannon and 
sixty-eight twelve-pound howitzers. He determined to dislodge 
them, and accordingly he ordered a force of about four thousand 
men, under Brigadier-General Pierce, to advance upon Big 
Bethel on Monday morning early. General Pierce’s force con- 
sisted of the First, Second, and Third New York regiments, com- 
manded respectively by Colonels Duryee, Tompkins, and 
Townsend ; detachments from the Fourth Massachusetts, First 
Vermont, and Seventh aad Ninth New York volunteer regi- 
ments, together with two light field-pieces, under command of 
Lieutenant Greble of the United States Army. After driving in 
the pickets of the enemy, a hot fire was opened on our troops 
from the batteries, which proved to be masked, not a man 
being visible. The gallant feilows stood the fire bravely, 
returning it wih smal arms and the light field-pieces, 
General Pierce ordered the First Zouaves and the Third 
(Albany) regiment to storm the battery, and they went at itona 
run under a terrific fire, until they were arrested by a deep and 
wide trench, over which they had no means to pass. After en- 
duripg a heavy fire for two hours, and the ammunition béing 
exhausted, a retreat was ordered, and the troops withdrew in 
good order, carrying the dead and wounded with them, the for- 
mer amounting to 25, and the latter to about 100. Unfortunate- 
ly Lieutenant Grebe! was shot dead by a rifled cannon bali in 
the forehead, which carried away the upper portion of the skull, 
He fought his guns manfully throughout the conflict, and had 
just spiked one, and was about retiring when the fatal shot 
struck him. He was ayoung and gallant West Point officer. 

An unhappy mistake occurred while the troops were on the 
march, They started from their different quarters about mid- 
night, and were carried across Hampton Creek on batteaux 
manned by the Naval Brigade. The march was thus conducted 
in the dark, and before daylight the Seventh New York German 
regiment, Colonel Bendix, came upon the Albany regiment at 
Little Bethel, a place half-way between Great Bethel and Hamp- 
ton, and mistaking them for the enemy, fired upon them, killing 
one, and wounding ten seriously. The Albany men returned the 
fire, but without effect. The coming daylight, however, revealed 
the true state of things, and the whole force pushed on to the 
batteries at Great Bethel, with the reault above stated. It is due 
to the troops engaged to say that both officers and soldiers con- 
ducted themselves splendidly in the action, and proved that our 
men are made of the right stuff. 

A special messenger arrived at Washington from Fortress 
Monroe at twelve o'clock last night, announcing that General 
Butler had marched on Great Betbel yesterday morning, and 
captured that place, taking the batteries, one of which proved to 
be mounted with seyen guns, and another with fourteen guns. 
He algo took prisoners 1,000 of the rebels. 


Reconnoitering by Balioon and Telegraph. 


There will be a novel spectacle Wednesday a‘ternoon, which 
will puzzle Gen. Beauregard, and call ou’ another proclamation. 
Prof. Lowe will make an ascension in his balloon ‘‘ Enterprise,” 
from the President’s grounds. He will ascend to the hight of 
several hundred feet, where he will remain stationary and take 
a view of the Manassas rebels a* a distance of only twenty seven 
mies. The balloon will be anchored to the ground by a rope of 
sufficient length. The Professor will take up a small telegraphic 
instrument and an operator, who will communicate with the tel- 
egraph office in the War Department, by means of a fine wire 
which will follow the ropein its course. General Scott could 
cosily sit in his room and know the movements and position of 
the enemy at a distance of many miles from him, and at the 
same time direct the movements of his own forces. Telescopes 
and marine glasses to aid the sight will be taken up. 





Army Mails.—The newspapers received at the Dead Letter 
Office are distributed among the soldiers at the Capital. The 
mails for the army are very large. On Saturday morning there 
were five bushels of letters reeeived from New York city alone, 
besides the usual mail. 


Munificent Gift.—Mr. Elias Howe, Jr., of New York, the 
sewing: machine patentee, formerly a resident of Cambridge and 
the owner of a stud of valuable thoroughbred horses, has pre- 
sented each of the field and staff officers of the Fifth Massachu- 
setts regiment a stallion fully equipped for service. Such’ gen- 
erosity will be highly appreciated by the recipients of the gift. 





Commercial and Financial. 


A BANKRUPE LAW. 


The Southern rebellion, whatever may be its final issue, 
politically, civilly, and socially, has had already one very 
positive result, and that is commercial ruin. We have 
faced such disaster before, more or less extended, but 
never since the year 1776 from similar causes. Ever 
since then—except in the time of the great embargo and 
the war with England which followed it—the periodical 
crises which have overtaken us have been our own fault. 
They have been our own fault, rather than our misfor- 





Tue Gotpen Cuain. By W.B. Bradbury. New York: | tune; sometimes because we have overtraded and con- 


Ivison, Phinney & Co.—We wish we could give all Sab- 
bath-school children a peep into a beautiful cottage in 
New Jersey, where, in a cozy study, heaped up with 
music-bocks in every language, and hung round with 
sketches and mementoes of composers, Mr. Bradbury sits 
hour after hour, and sometimes far into the night, with 
his piano before him, his pen and paper at hand, compos- 
ing and testing those charming melodies which are to 
ring from the happy voices of children in all the Sabbath- 
schools of the land. His is arare gift and a rare pleas- 
ure, in being able thus to minister to the training of the 
young in “the service of song.” Much as he has accom- 
plished in this line, never has he been more successful 
than in this new book of Sabbath-school melodies. We 
have heard several of them sung, and know how well 
they ring in the Sabbath-school. Mr. Bradbury has in- 


corporated with this collection “ The Star-Spangled Ban 
ner,” and other patriotic songs. 


For tHe CHILDREN.—Mr. Randolph’s choice book of 
Leaves and Flowers, instructing children in the art of 
preparing pictures from leaves and flowers gathered in 
wood and valley, has passed to a new edition, and is just 


as fresh and bright as when it first appeared. Ever 


family going into the country should carry this pleasant 
means of recreation ;'and such as are doomed to a sum- 


mer in the hot city streets, should by all means “ play 


ecountry with their children over these charming pages. 


————— 


Offer for the Army.—The proprietors of The Home 
Monthly, edited by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, will furnish their 
work to soldiers at half-price, if benevolent persons will 
Direct to D. W. Childs & Co., 


pay one-half the expense. 
No. 11 Cornhill, Boston. 
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tracted debts we could not pay ; sometimes because we 
have had faith in our Southern fellow-citizens, and have 
invested our capital, now in shipping, because they have 
established a free-trade policy; and now in manufac- 
tures, because they have insisted upon a system of pro- 
tection ; but to all which we have patiently submitted, 
rather than join issue with them and insist that the com- 
mercial section of the country should control the com- 
mercial policy of the Government. When ruin, therefore, 
has followed these changes, we had only to thank our 
own political subserviency to an overbearing class, which 
has never been able to understand that the system of 
slavery brought with it its own punishment ; but be'iev- 
ing that the North flourished and grew rich at the 
expense of the South, has hoped to achieve prosperity 
for itself by reversing the policy which Northern energy 
- | and industry had turned, no matter what it might be, to 
its own profit. Such for more than fifty years has been 
our commercial history. We have asked to be let alone, 
and permitted to make money, granting to the South ia 
return political supremacy in national affairs. And our 
reward has been periodical ruin about once in every 
y | decade. 

But ruin has overtaken us this time not through our 
fault but our misfortune. No matter, to the argument, 
whether the Republicans were right or wrong in joiniag 
issue at length distinctly with the slaveholding faction 
on @ question touching the relative interests of slave 
labor and free labor in the unsettled territories. Tae 
issue being joined, it was the Constitutional duty of the 
minority to submit to the decision of the majority, and 
await better times and wiser counsels, if the question 
should prove of sufficient moment to protract the struggle 
So the North had always done ; so the South determeeai 
not todo. Solong as the growing anti-slavery sentiment 
of the North found no overwhelming expression in a 
popular election, she only threatened to dissolve the 
Unior—a threat, unhappily, hitherto sufficient for her 


” 








erds. But when the time came that the threat was dis- 
regarded, and Northern determination was made manifest 
in the triumph of a political party based upon the rights 
of free labor, then the South repudiated her Constitutional 
obligations, declared the Union dissolved, and formed a 
new Confederacy offensive and defensive. The commer- 
cial ruin that has followed has then, as an inevitable 
consequence, its root not in commercial, but in political 
causes, 

; This is so plain that he who runs mayread. But there 
is not wanting other evidence of the fact. The recuper- 
ation following the disasters of 1857 was, nine months 
ago, complete. <A long course of careful trading and 
economical living had had their natural result. Old in- 
debtedness was wiped out. Disastrous enterprises were 
wound up. The Profit and Loss account of profitable 
and unprofitable schemes of individuals, of corporations, 
and of states were balanced, and the net loss or the net 
gain put down, sometimes to the ruin of whole interests, 
and sometimes entered to the benefit of the general good 
of the community. Merchants fell in ranks, some to rise 
no more ; corporations sunk the investments of stock- 
holders by expenditures, as in railroads, but where the 
country was the clear gainer. But three years devoted 
to this settlement of outstanding commercial affairs 
made it a clean one, and in the autumn of 1860 the coun- 
try was ready to start on a new career of prosperity, the 
people vigorous with hope and buoyant with energy. 
An unprecedented harvest smiled all over the land. The 
farmer stoed by his granaries bursting with the products 
of his labor. Ships tugged at their hawsers eager for 
the race to spread our abundance of food to the millions 
who waited for it all over the world. The miner was 
ready to dive into the bowels of the earth to briag up its 
stores of riches. The manufacturer listened to the pleas- 
ant hum of his mill-wheel that gave profitable labor to 
his operatives, and was to bring gold to his coffers and 
activity to trade. Even the slave held out his hand for 
alittle addition to his corn and bacon, in reward for the 
largest cotton crop over which the lash had ever re- 
sounded. ‘We want peace and not panic,” said the 
merchants, for the conviction was universal that the 
dawn of a new prosperity had broken, and we needed 
only tranquillity to reap a goldenharvest. The panic we 
have got rid of, though not in a way that was expected ; 
for nobody is frightened now; the country accepts the 
issue, forced upon it by the South, of a definite settle- 
ment of the slavery question, and the peace that, so far 
as this cause is concerned, will last for ever, will follow 
in God’s good time. 

But first came disaster, disaster such as this generation 
had never dreamed of. The slave states mutinied. 
They cared not what commercial ruin might follow their 
political defeat. Theft and fraud preceded treason, and 
treason was upheld by open perjury and public robbery. 
The wheels of commerce were blocked, and the springs 
of prosperity choked. Public faith was stricken with 
paralysis, and private credit shivered to atoms. No man 
trusted his neighbor on the right hand, for no man knew 
whether he could trust or not his neighbor on the left. 
Public treason at the South was followed by private dis- 
honor, and a nation of scoundrels took advantage of 
public disorder to repudiate private debts. Fortunes, 
the accumulation of long years of industry and energy, 
were swept away in an instant, and whole classes of 
commercial interests almost oblitera'ed. 

It took the country months to comprehend the nature 
of the crisis into which it had been precipitated almost 
without a warning, and without a moment’s time for 
preparation. But when it was comprehended, how stood 
the Merchant? We do not mean to make invidious 
comparisons between classes, but we are dealing now 
with a special interest. How stood the Merchant? He 
looked the danger in the face and met it as bravely as 
the soldier who has fought a hundred battles faces death. 
“Our country first!” was the cry everywhere. If he 
had anything left, he poured it out with a lavish hand for 
the defense of the Union. If the wide-spread ruin had 
swept away everything of his, he smiled at the wreck 
which had been made rather than yield one inch to the 
dema.ds of traitors. No one thing is more notable in 
the history of the last six months than the devotion of 
the commercial class to the good of the country, though 
on the right hand and on the left salvation from utter 
ruin and renewed prosperity were the reward which 
treason held out to these who would turn away from the 
pleading voice of patriotism. It has grown into an axiom 
that Trade makes men selfish. Let the-fact that thou- 
sands of merchants have cheerfully and unhesitatingly 
accepted the wreck of the prosperity of their whole lives 
rather than save themselves by throwing the mighty in- 
fiuence of their class into the scale to purchase peace at 
the expense of their country’s honor, be the reply to that 
popular faliacy. 

Congress comes together on the 4th of July. Their 
first act must and should be to provide for the security 
of the new Independence which the American people are 
about to achieve. Their second should be to hold outa 
helping hand to the sinking merchant. The country can 
no more afford to sacrifice the energies of peace than it 
can do without the energies of war. These are and will 
be provided ; let those not be forgotten. Thousands of 
men are, and must be all their lives, helpless and hope- 
less without the aid of legislation to relieve them from 
the mountains of debt and embarrassment under which 
they lie buried. That measure of relief will be found in 
a Bankrupt Law, a, plicable to all the loyal states, over- 
riding the conflicting legislation of the different states, 
restoring energy and hope again to the ruined merchant, 
and bringing into use again the talent and knowledge and 
enterprise which must otherwise be for ever lost to the 
commercial affairs of the country. It is a simple act of 
justice, imperatively cemanded by the necessities of the 
people, and especially justified by the fact that bank- 
ruptcy has been imposed upon the class for whose relief 

egislation is invoked, not as the result of any infringe- 
ment of the laws of political economy, or as an incident 
of ordinary commercial jaws; but as an event brought 
about solely by political causes which the merchant 
could not have foreseen, and over which, if he had, he 
could have exercised no control. 





WESIERN CURRENCY. 


The Chicago Tribune takes us to task in its issue of 
the 3d inst. for some remarks of ours, written about a 
week before, upon Western Currency. It seems that a 
week earlier a movement was inaugurated in Chicago to 
put business upon a specie basis, which The Tribune 
seems to think should have obliterated the memory of 
the false financial system to which Illinois, as well as 
her neighbors, has submitted so long. It strikes us that 
the Chicago journal indulges a little too much in the 
high-cockalorum style to be in altogether good taste, con- 
sidering how long the “ wild-cats” have ravaged the 
West, and that the specie basis is still so recent that an 
Illinois farmer still regards the visit of the golden eagles 
much as the citizens of this town would a flock of the 
veritable birds on the spire of Trinity. However, we 
rejoice that Illinois and Iowa have determined to do 
business on a legitimate basis. We have gold enough to 
give her in exchange for her produce, if she will 
thoroughly rid herself of the pernicious system which 
has hitherto stood in the way of an equitable trade, and 
her prosperity. 


SOUTHERN BONDS. 


The Boston Transcript says that fifty thousand dollars 
of the bonds of the Southern Confederacy were sold in 
that city about three weeks since, by holders in New Or- 
leans, who were forced to part with them, at ten cents 
on the dollar. The price was high. A bond of the 
Southern Confederacy has no other value than that 
which belongs to it as an evidence of a gigantic swindle 
belonging to a remarkable epoch in American history. 
As a promise to pay which will ever be redeemed, the 
whole issue is not worth a “ bung-town copper.” As an 
evidence of how the Southerners themselves regard it, is 
the fact that the books for the loan have again been 
opened, and Secessionists are invoked to come forward 
and subscribe with all the vociferation of a steward on a 
North River steam-boat to walk up to the captain’s office 
and settle. Pay is a pretty good test of patriotism, as 
well as of many other things ; and tried by that it is evi- 
dent that the Southern people are absolutely without « 
means, or they don’t believe enough in their own cause 
to advance sufficient money, on a promise of its return 
with interest, to keep 50,000 men in the field one year. 
The truth no doubt is, that what little real money they 
get is by enforced loan from the banks. These hoard 
the specie in their vaults for the use of the Government, 
and the people are compelied to put up with bills, the 
value of which Jeff. Davis and his fellows are constantly 
absorbing. The banks of New Orleans still pretend to 
pay specie, and yet, while we are writing, a gentleman 
recently from New Orleans informs us that he was re- 
fused gold for bills to the amount of only $200 at the 
bank counters of that city. It was only te be bought of 
the brokers at about 3 per cent. premium there, while in 
the interior—at Montgomery, for instance—it could only 
be had as a favor to some influential merchant of the 
place for about 10 per cent. Such is the condition of the 
Southern Confederacy as regards the sinews of war. 





FLAX AND COTTON. 
The Chamber of Commerce of this city hardly acts 








with its usual intelligence when it puts aside the ques- 


tion of cleaning flax as one unworthy of notice. We are 
in the midst of a commercial revolution which must 
change one great current of trade and alter the industrial 
relations of whole peoples. The Southern rebellion will 
have two very positive results—first, in diminishing the 
supply of cotton from that region for probably more than 
one season ; and, secondly, in stimulating the production 
of that staple in other quarters of the globe. Another 
effect of this state of things will be to turn attention glso 
to the interesting question which is never lost sight of 
with many ingenious minds—the possibility of finding a 
substitute for cotton. Flax, as the foundation of the 
textile fabric which cotton has so universally supplanted, 
is the plant still looked to to take its old place, provided 
science and mechanics can remove the difficulties which 
make the difference in price between the two articles. 
The problem is, Can linen cloth be made as cheap as cot- 
ton cloth? The man whosshall solve it will be hailed as 
a greater benefactor to his race than Whitney, the inven- 
tor of the cotton-gin. 


TAXATION. 


The approaching Congress will have the important 
duty of inaugurating a new system of taxation—the im- 
posing of war duties—to provide a means for paying the 
debt incurred by the important war going forward. 

There are few indirect taxes that will yield any great 
amount of revenue. The depressed circumstances of the 
community prevent the importation of foreign goods en 
which duties are levied more effectually than the Morrill 
tariff; and there are only one or two taxes on articles 
now untaxed on their importation, that, being necessaries 
of life, could be made to yield any amount of importance. 
These taxes are tea and coffee—a moderate duty on which 
would be productive, but would fall severely on the 
poorer classes. Congress will of negessity impose some 
direct taxes—something to resemble the English income 
tax—the payment of duty on incomes over a certain 
amount. Direct taxes on expenditure or on goods could 
easily be aveided ; but the income tax cannot be avoided. 
The arrangement of a wise system of taxation for war 
expenses is necessary to enable the Government to raise 
by loan the amount it will require—an amount which 
will soon swell to hundreds of milliens, and which the 
property of the country must provide for. 





THE WEST—ITS PROSPECTS, CURRENCY, 
HARVESTS, ETC. 


To THE COMMERCIAL EDITOR oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Deak Sir: June, the blithe, fair child of the sun, the begin- 
ning of ** celestial Summer,” has stolen a march on us at the 
West. We have had March upon March—the March of the sea- 
sons, a long one; the March military, rather protra: ted; and 
at last the March financial, at double quick time. Happy he 
who could draw money from the banks and use it for what it 
cost him. Without controversy, the tallest kind of maneuvering 
has been among the Western bankers ; but at marching the rail- 
roads had the advantage, and the marshals in that line fairly out- 
flanked their adversaries _ the merchants acting as rear gaard. 

The battle of the currency—May 1861—was lost to the bankers. 
Those who roast chesnuts, to sell, shouid burn their own fingers. 

The lesson to the people of Illinois and of every state is, if they 
wovld have good security for their circulating medium, aside 
from gold, it must be a chain of their own forging, unless in time 
of need they accept the help of ‘‘Uncle Sam,” who is still 
thought solvert. 

The farmers should have bat little to do with banks. Keep 
your wheat till you get gold, and feed your corn to your hogs 
and cattle. With your profits buy a few sheep, whose wool is 
worth double that of cotton for blankets and winter cloth- 
ing. Let alone whisky and secession tobacco, and you “may 
defy the sJave-power and the tyrant’s caresses.” The price of 
corn on the Mississippi last week was “‘t-e-n cents a bushel,” for 
gold or Eastern currency. O yestarving poor of Eastern cities— 
if there are any, as the South insists there must be—learn how to 
grind “‘ hominy or grits” from corn ; get a receipt how to boil it 
for your breakfast. You will find it the best, sweetest, and chea- 
est diet, once a day for every day in the week, extant. Let The 
Independent publish it for the benefit of the army, as well as for 
your subscribers. 

The season has been cold and backward, but the erops of grass 
and wheat are full of promise. Never have both winter and 
spring wheat looked better, at the same time in the season, than 
at present in the states of Inulinois and Iowa. Tne same is true, 
probably, of Wisconsin. As the last corn crop was large, there 
has been more spring wheat sown on the Military Tract than last 
year, and elsewhere also, where it was possible to get it into the 
ground, The extreme wet prevented in some places, 

The last two weeks have been favorable for corn planting, and 
generally it has come up well. There have been some light 
frosts, but it is hoped not enough to hurt the fruit, which prom- 
ises well. Rye, where it was sown last fall, Jooks finely, and 
generally it is a sure crop on the prairies. 

Those who are traveling on the prairies the latter part of Juae 
this year, may wel! exclaim— 

“ What a sight to behold is the rich waving green 
Of wheat, oats, and bariey, and rye there is seen ; 
And corn, O what wonder, ‘ did ye ever hear tell’ 
The bushels our farmers do bring us to sell?” 

Let us be thankfol. There is promise of work fer the harvest- 
ers, and bread for our brave soldiers. The receipts of wheat at 
Milwaukee last week were 900,060 bushels, against 90,000 bushels 
last year, 10 to 1. Price about 90 cents a bushel, Ss. 


IOWA. 


We are glad to find that in this state as well as in other states, 
from New York to the extreme West inclusive, a greater breadth 
of land has been sown with wheat and corn than last year. It 
will all be wanted. The demand for Europe will be great, and 
that for our armies greater. The Agricultural College of Iowa 
send us a statement by which we learn that‘ the breadth of 
wheat sown in that state is one-fourth more, and that of corn 
one-fifth more, than in 1560, while the increase in pork is expected 
to be one-third more. Of last year's crop of corn and wheat a 
large proportion is still on hand—one-third of the former and 
one-fourth of the latter. The state of this year’s growing crops 
is encouraging. All the cereal crops promise an excellent har- 
vest. The hay crop also promises well.”” The Secretary con- 
cludes as follows: 

“ As published Jast year, the yield of wheat was upwards of 
19,0€0,000 bushels, or an average of 16 bushels to the acre ; add 
for the additional breadth of land sown last fall and this spring, 
at the same average per acre, at least 4,000,00U basheis, and we 
have the probable amount of 23,000,000 bushels for 1861—all of 
which can be spared out of the state, as we have about 5 000,000 
bushels on hand for home consumption for a year. This, if sold 
at 50 cents per bushel, will give us $11,500,000, d 

“The corn goes into beef and pork. The published estimate of 
last year from this office was $7,000,000 worth for both these 
items. This sum is nearly equally divided between them. From 
the data obtained we have a pretty sure prospective increase of 
one-third for pork over 1860, and from extensive inquiry and the 
known average increase, one-fourth may be safely put down as 
the probable increased product of beef cattle. This will give the 
aggregate value of $9,375,000 for 1861 for beef and pork, beyond 
our own consumption—but as the prices may range lower, it 
would be altogether safe to place the amount at cight millions of 
dollars. 

“The result of all the above is, that the present prospective 
product cf this state for the year 1861. beyond our home con- 
sumption, for wheat, hogs, and beef, will be worth $19,5¢0,000, 

“WM. DUANE WILSON, Sec. Ag. Col. 

“ Office of Agricultural Bureau, 

Des Moines, lowa, May 22, 1861.” 


MARINE INSURANCE RATES. 


The Marine Insurance Companies suddenly put their rate for 
war risks 5 per cent., and next day a3 suddenly put them down 
again. Mr. Lathers of the Great Western Marine attended 
Change on Saturday, and voluntarily abated half the demand, 
but this did not give satisfaction. The merchants felt that the 
measure was in the interest of the Southern rebels ; forit would 
check and limit the exports materially, at a time when they are 
large and remunerative and aid the country materially, by keep- 
ing us well supplied with the sinews of war—real democratic 
hard money—that is, specie, 

There is no fear of any privateers being fitted out in Engiand 
or any other part of Europe, as none would be allowed to clear, 
and could only get out under fa'se clearances, as slavers get out 
from the port of New York, but with no chance of escaping tte 
vigilance of the port officers, Privateering from European ports 
is contrary to international law. Besides, the blockade is ac- 
knowledged, and will not be forced. No need therefore of in- 
creased rates on insurance to and from Europe and this port. 


MONEY MARKET. 


The demand for money is slight, while the supply is large, and 
the market favors the very few borrowers that can be found 
having satisfactory collaterals to offer. 

Call loans to leading men are easy at4@5 @® cent., while the 
street rate is mostly 6 @ cent. in ordinary transactions. There 
is little mercantile paper offering. The best names are taken at 
7@9 @ cent., according to length of time. 

The only demand for foreign exchange is to obtain specie in 
return from Europe. The bankers’ rate is 10534 for 60 day ster- 
ling bills, and good commercial bills are at 104 4g @104%—bought 
mostly by bankers. Francs are 5.40@5.57 4 @ dollar, 

The im ports are exceedingly light for the week ; less than one- 
third of those last year, while the exports of this port are large— 
twice the amount of the imports, namely : 


Dic ccksiswseeeet tides were aveberecs «$1,217,606 
Exporte....ccececcsssccecssccccccceses coves 2,938,186 
Excess of imports................ pdaienteiee $1,720,582 


over exports at this port,—a very extraordinary circumstance. 
The bank statement shows a large decrease in the deposits, 
with a small decrease in the loans and specie. This week’s state- 
ment will show @ large increase of specie from the heavy import 
from abread. Every steamer from Liverpool brings large sums. 
Dullness prevails in Wall street in extreme degree. There is a 
great fear of investing money, which is held unemployed in large 


amounts. 
STOCKS. 


The market has been very even and steady, though for the 
most part dull all the week. The derangement of the Western 
eurrency is causing a dtminution in the earnings of the Western 
railroads, notwithstanding the large quantities of produce sent 
forward. This is likely to continue, and is affecting the market 
value of the stocks of the several companies unfavorably. Of 
Government stocks, the Jast loan is the only one dealt in. 
Treasury notes are steady. The border state stecks are still 
active, varying daily in price up and down, but on the whole 
declining. Railroad bonds are well held, and few are offered. 
Railroad shares are heavy. 


THE CROPS. 


The state of the crops is the most important information we 
can collect. On this subject we copy the fol’owing, from The 
Chicago Tribune of the 5th inst. : 

‘ During the past week the weather has been moderately 





warm, and highly favorable for the growth of the wheat crop, 
which is reported as looking wel all over the Northwest—both 
winter andtpring. The corn crop is backward, and, indeed, in 
some sections the farmers are still planting ; but they neverthe- 
less express themselves hopeful of a fair crop. With good warm 
weather inthe latter part of June, and in July and August, 
there is no danger. c ‘ ' 

“ According to advices received from various portions of Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, it is highly probable that the breadth 
of wheat and corn sown and planted will exceed two-thirds the 
operations of last year. The unfavorabie weather during the 
spring months tended very much to limit the work of the 
farmer, and the war excitement also drew from ths country a 
— es of valuable labor at the time when it was much 
wanted, 

“The winter wheat crop, however, will probably be the 
heaviest known for some years back, and will, in a measure, 
atone for the deficit in the spring crops.” 

The Cincinnati Price Current of Wednesday says : 

“The weather has been quite warm the last few days, the 
thermometer ranging from 75 to 88. Heavy rains have fallen, 
with a damp and sultry atmosphere, highly favorable for corn, 
but well calculated to injure the wheat, now just in bloom; but 
as the weather during all May was cool, preventing it from 
growing rankly and rapidly. the danger from rust is not so great 
as it otherwise would be. We hear some complaints regarding 
wheat, but the advices generally from all parts of the country 
are highly favorable for the growing crops. In some places 
the army worm has done considerable injury, and a cor- 
respondent from an adjoining county in Kentucky says that the 
wheat in his section is seriously damaged, whole fields in some 
cases being ruined. We must say, however, that the prospects 
of an abundant harvest so far are most flattering, and the 
weather very favorable.” 


DRY GOODS. 


The demand for goods is confined to this state and the near-by 
states; and some improvement in it is observable, so that we 
hope June transactions will be as large as those of May. The 
policy of buying little at a time resorted to, necessitates an early 
return to market. Seasonable goods sell to a moderate extent. 
Amid the general depression, there is a considerable class who 
indulge in fashionable dresses. Trade is not entirely pros- 
trate. In staple domestics there is some business doing, 
though very little. Heavy brown sheetings are firmly held, 
with some accumulation of stock. Bleached goods are 
apparently immovable, but are firmly held, it being impos- 
sible to replace stock at present prices. Prints are quiet. A 
slight demand for the want of the near-by trade only exists. It 
seems as if the West can do without renewing their stock of 
elothing. In woolens, the activity is confined to military goods, 
City dealers are buying fine cassimeres for the summer wear— 
but the commoner sorts are dull and heavy. Cadet goods are 
active. Flannels—both blue and gray—are in very great 
demand. Delaines and challies are inactive. In foreign goods, 
woolens alone are selling ; and of these only such as are fit for 
army wear. Gray imported blankets have advanced in price to 
eover the extra duty under the Morrill tariff. In French dress 
goods there is nothing doing—except some small parcels sold at 
auction—a portion only of the catalogue offered. Bonnetribbons 
are the chief articles wanted and sold. Importations have 
nearly ceased, and few or no orders are being sent forward for 
the fall; the importations will be late as well as light, and 
unimportant. In August, the notes held by the auction houses 
fall due, and much anxiety is felt as to their being met. 


—_—_—_—_—— 
NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


[Reported for The Independent.} 
TvEspAy, June 11th. 

At the opening of the Fortyfourth-street Bull’s Head 3,317 
Beeves were on ga'’e, and prices, though at first favorable to 
drovers, were soon lowered to accommodate butchers, who would 
not purchase except at lower figures. 

The range of prices, net, per lb., is from 7@9c., and generally 
at 8@8 $c. for the weight of the quarters, the buyer gaining hide 
and fat, if he could sell the meatatcost. The quality of the 
stock this week is not so good as it was last week, nor as good as 
it has averaged for many weeks past, and the conclusion this 
afternoon is that all the medium and inferior quality will not 
sell as well as a week ago; but some of the salesmen of the best 
droves think their average a little better. On the whole, there is 
very little difference, and notwithstanding the rain and general 
dullness, about the usual proportion for the opening day will be 
sold, at an average of the price this day week. The Sheep mar- 
ket has not been lower for a number of years, and the trade in 
Hogs is almost at a stand-still. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected, 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this jourral, and 
may be relied on as correct. 








Asnrs.— A fair demand has prevailed for Pots at $5 37% @ 
$5 43%. Pearls are steady at $5 624. 

BrEswax.—The market for Western Yellow is dull, but prices 
are sustained. We quote at 29@30c. 

Corrgr.—Rio has been quiet butsteady. Small sales at 12% @ 
13% c. for Good and Prime. Other kindsare dull. Sales of Java 
in mats at 16%c. ; Maracaibe at 19% @l4c. ; Laguayra at 13% @ 


l4c, The stock of all kinds is ample. 
Corrgk.—American Ingo’ is nominal, Last sates of Lake at 
18%4c, Manufactured is quiet but steady ; see quotations. 


Cortoy.—The market has been a little more active, and a 
shade advance may be quoted. The sales of Middling Upland 
close on a basis of 13%c., and Middling Gulf at 14%c. The 
week’s business is 7,500 bales. 


Fise.—There is no inquiry for most descriptions, and prices 
generally are nominal. Small sales of Herring at 22c. for 
Scaled; 12%c. for No.1; Pickled Cod at $2 25; and Gibbed 
Herring at $2. 


FiouR AND MEAL.—We bave had considerable irregularity in 
Western Canal Flour the past week. The character of the news 
from Europe—favorable from France, unfavorable from Great 
Britain, politically and commercially—this, with the large ar- 
rivals in prospect and the rapid changes in freights, (chiefly 
owing to the variations in Underwriters’ rates,) have increased 
the desire to realize ; and, added to the depression most notice- 
able in Western brands, these have been pressed on the market, 
—holders fearing they would sour. The rapid decline in Wheat 
has increased the desire to realize. The decline in the medium 
grades is very marked—fully 50@75c. @ bbl.—more noticeabie 
in Red Wheat Extras. Choice White Wheat Extras are also 
much lower, but are not £0 p‘enty as other kinds. The Eastern 
demand has improved since our last—ihe low prices induzing a 
better demand—but the business for export has not been so large, 
and we notice some addition to our stock, and we have a good 
assortment of Choice Extras, The deciine in the low grades is 
10@15c. @ bbl. Canadian Flour has been offered with more 
freedom, and the low grades have declined 5@10c, ®@ bbl. ; these 
are not popular with the trade, being deficient in color and badly 
dressed. Choice brands are much liked and are firm, with a good 
inquiry. Southern Fiour has been in limited demand, and with 
fair receipts of the low grades these have declined, and favor the 
buyer at the close ; but Choice Extras are firmly held, and are 
in moderate supply. Rye Flour has ruled firm, and has sold 
readily. Corn Meal is lower and is more plenty ; at the conces- 
sion the demand is more active, chiefly for shipment to the West 
Indies. 

Frvuits.—Raisins are dull at $1 30 for Bunch, and $1 80@$1 85 
for Layers. Fresh foreign are plenty, and sel] from dock at 
$11 for Matanzas Pineapples, and $1 @$1 25 for Bananas. 

Grain.—The demand for Wheat the past week has been brisk, 
but at lower rates for most kinds up to the arrival of the City of 
Washington. Her advices proving faverable from France, soon 
checked the downward tendency, and some improvement may 
be noted in prime qualities. Prime Milwaukee Club has been 
the most saleabie, and is not plenty ; indeed the proportion of 
Prime to Common is very limited. The latter has been difficult 
of sale even at a further large concession. The arrivals in pros- 
pect are not large. Holders in the interior are disposed to sup- 
ply the market sparingly, owing to the extreme low ratescurrent 





on the seaboard, and a reaction is not improbable ere the close 
of the month. Choice White has dec'ined, but is firmly held at 
the close. Red Winter is firm and in limited supply. Barley 
Malt has declined and has sold free!ly—70@80c., cash and tine. 
Oats are more plenty, and are lower—the demand fair at the 
decline. Rye is firmly held and is not plenty, with a good 
demand at the close—68c. Corn has arrived very freely, the | 
bulk of it unfit for shipment. This has been pressed on the 
market, and+has been taken largely by the local and Eastern | 
trade, in part for investment, and we notice some additions to 
our stock. Prime Flour is scarce and wanted—i6 @50c. for New, 
and 56@57c. for Old. White Southern is held above the views 
of buyers. White Western is in fair request—50@52c. Cana- 
dian Peas have been in fair request—68@74c, ® bush. 

LumBER.—The market for Eastern Spruce and Pine Timber is 
quiet, and prices arenominal. Southern Yellow Pine is in light 
supply, and the market is firm at our quotations, 

Mo assEs.—The trade has been limited to a retail business. 


Small sales of Cuba at 16@19c.; Porto Rico at 22@26c.; Cuba 
Clayed 12@l4c. ; and New Orleans at 32c. 


Naval Stoges.~—The demand for Spirits Turpentine is more 
active, and the market closes firmly at 70c. The sales during the 
week embrace 1,200 bbls. at 68@70c. Common Rosin is firm at 
$2 18% @$2 20 delivered. Fine and medium grades are in fair 
request, and prices are steady. Sales of No. 1 at $3 50@$4 50; 
Pale White at $6 00 ; and Virgin at $7 25. Tar has been in fair 
demand. Sales of 1,200 bbis. Washington at $3. Pi is inac- 
tive, and nominal. “ a Seen 

Or CakE.—Western Thin is firm and in good demand for ship- 
ment at $29, and City steady at $32@$35 @ tun cash. 


; PRovisions.—The demand for Pork the past week has been 
limited, and with fair arrivals prices have rapidly declined—the 
heaviness the most noticeable in Prime : this is in large supply, 
and has been pressed on the market, At the redaction a better 
demand has preva‘led, in part speculative, and this is regarded 
as much cheaper than Mess ; but the stock of both kinds is large, 
the falling off in the cor sumption considered. At the close the 
market is heavy. Beef has declined, and has sold slowly ; the 
demand has been chiefly confined to the local trade; the inquiry 
for the army appears to have abated greatly. Prime Meas has 
been in better request, and at irregular rates. India and India 
Mess have sold to some extent, but on terms not made known. 
Beef Hams have ruled dull, and are heavy at our quotations, 
Cut Meats are without much change, and have sold slowly. 
Lard is witheut important variation, and is not plenty; the de- 
mand has been mainly for the home trade. Butter is abundant, 
and White is unsaleable. Yellow sells fairly. Cheese is lower, 
and is quiet. 

Ricg.—Rice has been quiet but firm ; sales of 1,200 tes, at $5 
50@$6 80 ® 100 Bs. as to quality. 

Sprtven.—There is no demand for this article, as is generally 
the case with other descriptions of Metals, and prices are nomi- 
nal. Last sales at 43$c., cash, 

Sucass.—The demand has been moderate'at full quotations ; 
at the close there was @n upward tendency. We quote the ad- 
vance on hhd. grades at an 4 @c. for the week. Refined are 
higher. Crushe , Ground, and Granulated are selling at 7% @ 
73c. ; White Coffee grades, 6 @7c., and Yellow do., 539@6c. 

Tzas.—Very little is doing. Prices are steady for both Green 
and Black. We notice a few small invoices of Blaeks sold at 





steady prices. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT» 


ASHES—Dorr: 15 ® ct. ad'Savanilia, ete..— 11 
val ‘Maracaibo,s&d.— 9 
Pot, Ist srt 100% 5 3730 5 43% Maranh. ox, ete.— 10 
Pearl, Ist sort.. 5 624a— — (Matamoras..... —i4 
CANDLES—Dory: 15 ® ct. |P. Cab. (direct).— 13 
Sperm, @ b....— 30 a— 32 |VeraCruz......—13 a— 
Do.pt.LPolh’s& Co.40 a— 42 |Dry South......— 8 a— 
Do. do. J’a&M’y— 40 a— 42 (Calcutta Buff...— 9 a— 
Adam’tine, City— 17 a— 17% \Do. Kips, @pce. 125 a 
Adam’tine, Star— 17 a— 17% \Do., dry-salted..— 90 a@ 
COAL—Dvty : 24 ® ct. ad val|Biack, dry..... —%20 a 
Liy. Orr'l @ch’n—— 2650 [HONE W—Doerr: 24 8 
Sidney.........—-— @4 50 val 
Pictou.... .....—— @4 50 |Cuba, ®gal....— 77 a— 
Jame’ Be —_ 1% Fe ’ an on bond)— 67 a— 68 
co A—Dtty: c va S—Dorr: 15 @ ct. 
Marac’o in bd. h— 26 a— 26%; 1858 B ct, ad val 
Guayaquil inbd.— —  a— 12% 
Para, in bond..— — 
St. Dom’o, in bd.—— @a— — 
COFFEE—Dorr: 15 B ct. ad 


val 
Java, white,@ D— 16%a— 17 
DORs caves ccce none. 
Brazil... .... .— Mka— 13%) Vv 
.— 138%a— 14\|Bengal, ® Bb... 1 00 





Ox, B. A. 
G.& C 





Laguayra..... ail 50 
Maracaibo......— 1344a— 14 |Madras...... so 70 a— & 
St. Dom’o, cash.— I1*za— — [Maniila........— 30 @100 


COPPER (Kuprrx) — Dory: Caraccas.. 
Bolts and Braziers’, 15 ; Pig, Guatemala — 9 a1 
Bar, and Sheathing, rrzz. |1RON—Duorr: 24 ® ct. ad val 








Sheath’g, new, (suits) Pig, English and 
_ Pre —— a— 24%} Scotch ®tun.20 00 423 00 
Sheath’g, old... 17 a— 173¢)Bar,Frit.T.V.F.— — e— — 
Sheath’g, yellow— 18 a— — |Bar,Nor. NFK.—— a— — 
Pig, Chile......—— a—— Bar, Fork Stps.— — a— — 
Bolts..........— — a— 28 ‘Bar, Sw.or sixes77 50 a80 00 
DOMESTIC GOODS— Bar, Am. rolled.80 00 a— — 
Sht’s bn.%Byd— 6 a— 7%'Bar, Eng. refi'd.55 00 a57 50 
Shirt’gs, bld....— 6 a— 8 |Bar, Eng. com..44 00 445 00 
""' S.1.do— 7 a— 8% |Sheet, Russia, lst 
Shet’gs br. 44.— 5¥a— 8%) qual. BDb....— 16 a— 16% 
Shet’gs br. 5-5.— 8 a— 9 Sheet,En.&Am— 3¥a— 4% 
" . 44. nom. |\LEAD—Dourr: 15 ® ct. adval 
" bl 54.— 8%a—10 Galena.........—— a4 75 
Calicoes, blue..— «nom. |Spanish...... +» 500 a— — 
Calicoes, fancy.— 6 a—1 _ rae —-— a— 6% 
Br. Drills ...... — T%a— G |Sheetand Pipe.—— a— 6% 
Kent. Jeans....— 8 a—18 |LEATHERK—(Sole)— Dory: 
Satinets........— 30 a— 60 16 ® ct. ad val 
Checks, 4-4.... nom, Oak (S) Lt. @B— 25 a— 27 
Cot. Os.So. No.1 nom. Oak, middle....— 26 a— 28 
Cot. Os.So. No.2 nom. Vak, heavy.....— 24 a— 26 
Cot. Batts...... nom. Oak, dry hide..— — a— 29 
Cot. Yn.5al2BB nom. Oak, Ohio...... —24 a— 6 
Cot. Yn.14a20.. nom. Gak, Sou. Light— 20 a— 22 
Cot Yn. 20 & up. no Oak, all weights— 30 a— 32 
DRUGS AND DYES— Hemlock, light.— 16 a— 183 


Hemlock, mid..— 18 
Aloes® B...... — 9 a—16 |Hemiock, heavy— 16%a— 19 
AloesSocotrine.— 30 a— 45 (Hemlock,dam..— 9 a— 16 
Alum..........— 2%a— 2%{|/Hemlock,pr.do.— 9 a— Il 
Ant’y, reg. cash— 11%a— — |LIME—Dury: 10 @ct. ad val 
Argols, refined.— 28 a— 31 (|Rocklandcom..—— a— ¢0 
Arrowroot Berm— 30 a— 40 j|Lump.......... a1 00 
Arsenic, pow’r..— 2ka— 3 |LUMBER—Dvcry: 15 ® ct 
5 


Assafetida .....— a— 25 adval. Productof N. Amer, 
Balsam Capivi.— 40 a— 45 Colonies Faexs. Wholesale 
Balsam Tolu...— 65 a— 70 Prices : 
Balsam Peru..—1 25 a1 30 |Timber, W. P.® 
Berries Pers....— 10 a 12 cub. ft..... .- 1775 a20 00 
Berries Turk...— 9 a— 12%'Timber,oak,Pc.f— 30 a— 35 
Bi-Carb. Soda.. — 3%a— 33g'Timber,GIl.Wo..— 32 «— 37 
Borax, refined.— 22%a— 25 /Timber, Geo. YP. 
Brimstone ril...— 17%a— 17%%| (by car) @c.ft— 38 ae— 40 
Brimstone fior..— 3},a— — /j|Eastern Spruce 
Brimstone#tun.40 00 a42 50 &Pine,byc’go 10 00 al2 00 
Camphor cr @ B— 33 a— — Yard Selling Prices; 
Camphor ref...— — a— 65 |Timber,oakscant- 
Cantharides ....— 75 a— 77%| ling @ Mfeet.40 00 445 00 
Car. Ammonia..— 16 a— — |{TimberorBmsE.16 06 al? 00 
Cardamoms.... 1 12a 130 (|Geo’a Pine,wkd.30 00 435 00 
Castor Oil in bis. Plank, GP, un..20 00 a28 00 
GOboccccce @1C0O |PIK&Bds.NR.cl.36 00 440 00 
Castor Oi}, E.1.— 90 @ 100 |PIkK&Bds.NR2q.26 00 430 00 
Chamomile, Fl— 30 a— 35 |Boards.NR.box.17 00 418 00 
Chiorate Pota..— 28 a— 2 3ds.NR.infer...13 00 al6 00 
Cochineal He..— — @ 80 |Bds.Alb.P&pce.— 17 a— 19 
Cochineal Mex.— 75 a@ — /|Bds.cityworked— 22 a— 22 
Copperas Am..— l¥a— — (|Bds.city worked, 
Crem Tar @ h..— 32 a— 33 nar.cir.p.tion.— 24 a— 28 
Cubebs E. 1....— 37%a— 45 |Piank,Alb.Pine. - 22 a— 38 
5ya— 5%/Plank, city wkd.— 25 a— 28 


Gatthiescces cee = 
Pp 


Epsom Salts...— 2a— 234|Piank.Alb.Spre.— 18 a— 20 


Gamboge.......— — @— 25 |Pik.citySp.wkd.— 22 a— 23 
G’m Arabicsorts— 9%a— 10% )Shingles, @bch.— — @— — 
G’m Arabic pk*d— 13 a— 27 |Do.Shaved,P@bdl. 
Gum Beuzoin..— — a— 50%] (3M.)........ 510 2650 
@um Cowrie....— T¥a— 83|Do. Sawed @M..5 00 a 5 50 
Gum Myrh,E.I.— 10 a— 25 |Do. Ced. 3ft. Ist 
Gum Myrh, Ty.— 25 a— 32 qu. @ M...... 28 00 435 00 
Gum Trag, 6t..— 17 a— 37}¢!Do.Ced.3ft2dqu.98 00 435 00 
Gum Trag, fi..— 70 a— 80 (Do. Cypress,3ft.12 00 425 00 
Hyd. Pota. En Laths, E. @M..— — a1 25 
Biusiesese 2 12a 2 25 |Staves, WOpipe.70 00 a80 00 
Ipecacuanha Br 15 a1 10 " WoOhhd.50 00 a70 00 
| eee — 9 al 00 8 WObbi..40 00 250 00 
Lac Dye........— 10 a— 60 " RO.hhd.35 CO a50 00 
Licorice Paste..— 23 a— 29 jHeading, WO...70 00 a— — 
Madder Dutch..— 12%2c— 13. |MOLASSES—Dorr: 48 
Madder Fr..... — 9wa-—- li] ad val 
Manna sna N. Orieans.Agal— 32 a— 35 
SO eeeeree _ a— 80 |PortoRico...... —20 a— 28 
Manna ilarge Cuba Muscov...—14 a— 20 
BPeccccsess § a 140 |Trinidad,Cuba.— 20 a— 22 


Nutg'lls bl. Alep—- 24 a— 25 |Card. etc. sweet— 12%a— 15 
Oil Bergamot.. 300 a 400 |NAILS—Dury: 24 @ct. ad val 
Oil Cassia......— — @ 200 {Cut. ddatd @b.—2% a~ — 
Oil Lemon...... 2 60 = w— 4ka— 4 


Oil Peppermint. 2 75 NAVAL STORES—Dorr: 8 
Oil Orange..... 1 &7 2 00 and 15 ® ct. ad val (ALL case 
Opium Turkey. 575 a 5 §73|Turpentine,S’ftN 


x 

eReR 
tw 
~ 
an 








Oxalic Acid @B— 17 a— 18 Coty. B 260B, 5 00 a— — 
Phosphorus.....— 75 a—— (|Turp.Wilming’n 5 00 a— — 
Pruss. Potash..— 29 a— 33 Tar, de. @bbl..— — a3 00 
Quicksilver.....— — a— 55 |Pitch,......... -—— 4225 
Rhubarb Chi...— 40 a— 50 (Rosin, com. old. 2 18%2 2 20 
Saleratus cash..— — a— 6 ‘Do. wh. @280B. 450 a5 50 
Sal Ammoniac.— S8%a— 8% SpiriisTurp....— 70 a—— 
Sal Soda....... —— a— 1\ OLLS—Dory: Palm4; Olive? ; 
Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 23 a— 25 | Liusced,Sperm,(foreign fisher- 
Sarsa’rilla Mex.— § a— 83s! ies,) and Whale or other Fisk 
Senna E. I..... a a— ll (foreign,) 15 @ ct. ad val 
Senna Alex....— 18 a— 23 Flor. 30 fl...... —— ¢— = 
Shellac......... — 45 a— 52% Olive,l2b.b.&bx— — a— = 
Soda Ash 80 @ct— — a— 2% Mlive,inc.Pgal. 110 a— — 
Sugar Lead W.— Ila— 12 |Palm #D..... — 7ia— 8 
Sulph. Quin.... 210 a— — {Linseed,cm.@g.— 56 a— 57 
Tartaric Acid..— 48 a— 50 j|Linseed, Eng...—— a— — 
Verdigris....... — 25 a—— j|Whale..........— 38 a— 41 
Vitriol Blue....— 8%a— — " Ref. Winter—— a— 56 
FEATHERS—Dcrv: 25 @ct.|_ " Ref. Spring— — a— 52 
L. Geese, @ B..— 40 a— 45 (Sperm, crude... 130 a— — 
Tennessee...... — 37 a— 38 |" Winter, unbI— — a 1 55 


’ Bleached..... 150 @ 1 60 


FiIsSH—Dcry: 15 @ ct. ad val 
25 3 Eleph. ref.bl’ch.— — 


Dry Cod, @cwt. 325 a 3 50 





~~ = 
Dry Scale...... 1 37344 1 50 |Lard Oil, S. &W.— 87¥ga— 90 
Pickjed Cod.... 225 a— — ‘Red Disd....... — 50 a— 52 


Maewerdl, No. 3.13 50 al4 00 ‘Kerosene,Iil’g...— — a— 78 
Mack, No.1,Hal.l4 25 21460 OLeCAK E—Dory: 15 Beth 
Mack.No.2,M.. 800 a8 50 | ad val 

Mack. No. 3.M.1.6 00 a6 25 [Thineh.c. ®tun3l 76 434 50 
Mackerel, No.3. 3 25 a3 50 |Thick.round...2750 a— — 
Salm'n,Pic.Nor.13 00 ai3 50 |P ROVIS i O N S—Dorr: 
Sal. Pic. Btce..23 WO a4 00 Cheese 24; all others 15 ® ct, 





Shad, Ct., No. 1, } adv 

P hf. bbl..... —-— 2900 (Beef, Ms.cp.Pbi. 5 §0 @10 50 
Shad, Ct., No. 2—- — a 8 00 8 Cy...— = @= = 
Shad. Sou.@ bbiI— — a—— | " Mess, extra.l1 00 a@l2 00 
Herring, Pick’d 200 c—— | “ Prime, Ctry 400 @4$ 
Herr’g, Sc. @ bx— — a— 22; " Prime, City- — a— — 
Herring, No.1..— — a— 12% “ " Ms.@tce.16 50 alS 00 


LAX—Doty: 15 ®ct.ad val'Pork. Ms. @®bbl.15 75 al6 00 
nop 


American, ?B.— — a— — , 10 87 all co 

FLOUR AND MEAL—/| " " Mess...15 40 @165 
Duty: 15 ® ct. ad val “ © clear...1850 e— — 

BO vcsccsceces 4 00 50 Lard,OPiubd.B@B— Gya— 95% 


Superfine, No.2. 3 00 
State Superfine 4 70 
State, ex. br... 5 00 
West, mix’d.do. 4 70 
Mioh. & In.st.do, 4 
Ohio Superfine. 4 90 
Ohio ex. bds.... 5 
Genesee, do.... 5 60 
4 


0 |Hams, Pickled..— 6 a— 7 
85 (Shoulders,Pkld.— 44a— 53¢ 
20 |Beef ‘tiams in 

£0 | Pickie. ® bbi.13 00 
90 (Beef, Smke, AB— 8 a— — 
Butter, Oran.co.— 16 a— 18 


40 | “St. fairtopr—12 a— 15 


@D 
uo 
RREORARKHKRRRARA 
| eg soe ng Om ide i oe OR 09 
a 


00 | "Ohbio....... — 9 ale 

Canada, Sup... 4 80 €5 Cheese........ w~ 3 a— 7 
Canada, ex..... 4 90 50 '‘RICE—Dory: 15 Pet. ad vad 
Brandywine.... 6 50 — \Uyl.tofr.@ewt. 5:0 a 6 00 
Georgetown .... 620 a 800 (Good to prime.. 6 25 a6 50 
Petersburg City 750 2850 SAL T—Dory: 15 ® ot. ad 
Rich. County... 7 00 @7 25 | val 
Alexandria..... 600 a7¢0 'Turk’s Is. @bu.— 2] a— 22 
Balt. Howard st. 5 t5 a@ 775 ‘St. Martin’s....—— a— 7§ 
Rye Flour...... 300 @400 jLpovi,Gr.gsack— 55 a— — 
Corn Meal..... 290 a— — | " Marshalls. 115 @1 20 

“ Brandywine 310 a—— | " " Ashton’s— == 1 60 

u " Punch.l6 06 a— — jSkiE0s—)ury: Fares. 
FRUIT—Dtty: Not D'd, 30 jClover, @ b....— nom. 

Dry F., 8 @ ct. ad val Timethy, B bu..— nom, 
Rais.Sn.@ &ck.— — @a@ 325 (|Flax.Am rough 1 3244 ] 35 
Rais. bch. &lyrs. 1 40 a 190 |SHOT—Dotr: 24 @et. ad val 


Cur'nts Zte. @B— 4 a— 4% DrpaBeckic)Ph— — a— 6% 


Citron..........— — a— 2h |Buck comp.(do)— — -«—_ ‘7 
Alm. Mr. sft.sh— — a— — |SOAP—Duty: 32 ®ct. ad val 
" Ivica ss...— — a— 12 |New York, BD.— 5 a— 6 
© Sic. ss..... —— a= 7 |Castiie.........— 10 a— 10 
" Shelled....— 1SXa— 19 SPELTER (Z1xK)—Dory; In 


FURS AND SK UNS-—Dvrr:| 


Pigs, Bara, and Plates, 436 
6 and 15 @ ct. for undressed’ 


Sheets, 12 @® ct. ad val 


Rae: Piates,® Bb, mos,.— 43a— 4% 
Beaver,pcht.@B 106 4126 SPICHS—Dourxy: 4 andl @ 
" North, @pce—— a~— — ct. ad val 

“ Southern....— 75 a1 00 |Cassiainmis,@B— 17 a— 17% 
“ Western..... 100 a@105 (Ginger, Race... Ta— — 
Otter, North, pr. 450 a 550 /Mace........... — 35 a— 37% 


" Southern. 2 50 a 
Red Fox, North.— — a1 50 Pepper, Sumat.— 7%a—- — 
Raccoon, South.— 25 a— 30 (Pimento, Ja. (c)—— a— 4% 

" West’n, com— 40 Cloves (C)...... — 9%a— 10 

" Detroit..... — 50 a— 75 SUGARS—Dory: 24 Pct. 
Mink, Northern. 250 4300 (St. Croix, BB..—— a—— 
" Southers.— 75 a1 v0 
also 





New Orleans...— 4%a— 53% 
Martin, North.. 1 25 Cuba Muscova..— 3%a— 5% 
Fur Seal, cl’s. 8. nom. Porte Rico...... — 44a— 6 
Hair, do...... . nom. ‘Havana, White.— 64a— 7 
7 a 50 a— 56 Sweeny B. & Y.— + a re 
exican nom. anilla........— a— 
Deer, Texas, Peb— 19 a— 22 gaia —— a— 7% 
"  Arkansas.— - a— 24 enw Ry eee — 7%14— 13 
" Florida. ..— a— » OO cacesccoes —— a 7? 
GRAIN—Doury: 15 ® ct at Yellow sccceem™ sue ° 
v: |White.........— _— 
Whest,7-6.0he : 4 a : = | TALLOW —Dorr: 8 Pct.ad 
-new 135 a val 
" Ohio... ... 135 @140 ‘Am. prime, B®B.— 9 a— 9 
" Mich. wh. 145 a 1 65 neg ap ct. ad vi 
Chicago s......— 95 @110 Gunpowder.....— poten 
Mil. club....... 1¢0 @114 ‘Hyson . —25 a— 60 
Rye, Northern.— 67 a— 68 Y.Hyson,mixed.— 17 a— 55 
Corn, r’d yel...— 46 a— 48 |Hyson Skin....— 10 32 
"4 white— 48 a— 50 |Twankay.......—10 a—32 
" South, wh.— 68 a— 73 Ning & Oolong.— 19 a— 50 
¥ « yellow— 4 --— froweneng rowel _ 18 a— 92 
i -_= — iseccsses —— 
we | a4 oh an... 2 es 
Barley..... .---— 58 a—62 FB N (Zims)—Dorr: Pigs, 
Oats, Canada...— 30 a— 32 Bars, and Block, FREx; Plateg 
"  Canal.....— 30 a— 33 | and Sheets, 8 @® ct. ad val 
; -- - +4 = = . pons aah. DO — a— 2% 
ersey...-— 5S ,6moe...—— a 
Peas,bl.e. zhu. — 68 a— 74 English...... —_—— a = 
< DER—Dorr: 15 Fiasenst-5, Uae. s 50 a8 87% 
ct. ates. I.C..... @712 
ees > e3 3s | WOOL —Dorr : % ®B ct, a 
Rifle eee — € 528 (A. Sax rreoBB— 50 o— as 
— |\A. 2. DB. ne.— 
N.R.inbisP100B— 60 o— 65 |A.% & % Me’no— 38 $— fe 
HEMP— eo or Pulled Co.— 30 g— 35 
Russia,cl.Ptun215 00 2220 o. 1 Pulled Co,— 22 a— 25. 
u outshot205 00 a210 ¥ |Extra Pulled g.— 36 a— 40 
am, BB...— a. rt: veray Wash...— o— 34 
falas, Wiss ae a Rw 
CEO... sceeeess 00 is. eed 
Amer. dew-r. .150 — 2160 60 jg, an. Uaw. _ 9 a— ie 
dressed . 200 1000 IE. lw a W.— 20%a— 22 
HMIDES—Dorr: 4 @ ct. ad Afric yee a— 25 
R.G. &B. A African Wash..— 18 s= a8 
'. —_ a— 
pen hei ene are wig at 
. do. 6. —_ = —_ a— 
erin: aot = 15"e— 16 [SING Dore: Octave” 
aA . wes 3 eal c 
teveys 13 o- 4 to pheew.,...4— Je 
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Our Special ¢ 
LETTER FROM 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEI 








To raz Eprrors or Tur Inver 
In our letter last week, we 

Engiand, so far as her Christia 
plicated, in the report of her syn 
slaveholding coup d'état. We 
her—ignorance fostered by the 
parent imbecility of the free ) 
cause to stretch both this plea 
steamer after steamer brings ir 
another who have wheeled int 
sion, or stand in an attitude of 
toward the North. The Lon 
porter out with an article sho 
with the North: Lord Shafies) 
pathies for the South to be awe 
proclivities for monarchical 

Hall silent, or gone by the bo 

they see the United Republic 

slaveholding empire rising en it 
Well, as for us, we do not ne 

very well afford to dispense y 

versal annoyance and soren¢ 

demonstrations have been rec: 
of our sense of the need of En 

sppointment of that growing e 

which years of kindly intercour: 

Nations, as such, are unsen 
exhibit the hard, unadorned 
human nature in all their of 
people of a nation have a thousa 
of showing sympathies which « 
tancies of national organizatioy 
ment was cool toward Kossuth, 
warm ; the Government was ec 
the people were warm,—and wh 
they always find means of shov 

The fact is, all the Christia 
who have stood aghast at the «. 

Christians with slavery, fall in 

net the first time they come in 

position—that is to say, when ¢ 
suits or interests wold be inj) 
slavery. The French Protestant: 
tional vivacity to tear their hair « 
mutual Protestantism occasion: 
American religious bodies on th 
and rested not till they had sent: 
signed by all the Protestant pa 
Switzerland, to the pastors in Aj 
were conjured, with right marti: 
awake, and not to give place tus 
—no, not for an hour !—to ery al 
to show to the houee of Judah th 

At the heels of this trumpet 
America to solicit material aid fur 
and Dr. Monod immediately mad 
the policy of the Tract Society in 
slavery was eminently wise and ¢ 

England has poured in remon: 
strance upon America in every w 
always well-meaning, often wa 
pression, but showing, as we : 
tieved, the stout heart of oak « 
Wilberforce—and so, though it | 
‘‘ Faithful are the wounds of a fri 

But now the cotton crop is to 
Exeter Hall and The Anti-Slare; 
aa ® Wns wun Heanee Bet ‘ tr 
—we hear every steamer—and a 
cheers along the Jines for the fre 
—and low mutterings and half su; 
with the men who have driven d 
through the heari of the slave. 
SournERN CONFEDERACY STAND OD 
NEGRO—and seeing them standin, 
gins earliest of nations to raise 
knowledgment, and Exeter lal 
cheer for the free states. 

We mean to verify our word: 
the flag-staff of the Southern Co 
THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SLA’ 
lished their status to the world i 
salient and unmistakable. 

Let us the languag« 
Stephens in February, 1861, in 
show to mankind the character 
Seeeding Confederacy : 


mate 
quot 


“Though last, not jeast, ihe nev 
at rest for ever all the agitating qu 
peculiar institutions—A/frican slat 
us, the proper status of the negro i 
tion. This was the immediate cau 
and of the present revolution. Jet 
had anticipated this as the rock 
Union weuld split. He was right. 
with him is now a realized fact. 
comprehended the great truth u 
stoed, and stands, may be doubted 
entertained by him and most of th 
the time of the formation of the 
that the enslavement of the Africa) 
of the Jaws of nature; that it v 
socially, morally, and politically. 
knew not weli how to deal with; | 
of the men of that day was, that 
the order of Providence, the insti 
escent, and passaway. * * * ” 
were fundamentally wrong. 7) 
assumption of the equality of race 
It was a sandy foundation, and th 
built upon it, when the storm ca 
fell. 

“Our new Government is fou! 
opposite ideas; us foundations a 
rests, on the great truth that the ne, 
white man; that slavery, sul ordi: 
race, is his natural and moral con 
Government is the rirst in the: his: 
upon this great phyeical, p bilo 
truth 

” ’ * * 

“The negro by nature or the cu 
for the condition which he occup ie 
architect, in the construction o4 
foundation with the proper materi 
comes the brick or the marble. T! 
society is made of the material b: 
it, and by experience we know it i: 
superior but the inferior race ¢hat | 
indeed in conformity with the Cre 
to inquire into the wisdom of his 
tien them. * * * * 

“The great objects of humanai 
when conformed to his laws and de 
of governments as well as in all t 
federacy is founded on principles in 
theee laws. THIS STONE WHICH \ 
BUILDERS IS BECOME THE “HIEF § 
OF OUR NEW EDIFICE,” 


This language is plain enot 
may read. 

Here, then, is their new Jerus 
granite foundation ; and the righ 
stone rejected of the North, i 
stone. 

“Tt has been apprehended | 
Mr. Stephens, “that we shall h 
us the whole civilized world.” 
ing the abolition meetings and | 
poured in from England for the 
had a right to suppose ove na 
reise a simultaneous shout of h« 
when this black flag of slavery’ ’ 
head as a distinctively national | 


Place two facts in juxtapositi 
Jook at them : . “es 


